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GREECE AND THE THREE POWERS. 


G the remarkable suggestion which, 
it is said, is to be offered by the three Protecting Powers, 
the Provisional Government of Greece will perhaps in a few 
days make a formal offer of the vacant throne to Prince ALFRED 
of England. Jt is asserted that the mode of election 
has been changed in consequence of an intimation that the 
English Government would decline the proposal; and it may 
therefore be supposed that the nomination of King Frrpinanp 
as candidate was already the subject of rumour. The 
Assembly or Convention which had been convoked for the 
express purpose of electing a King is, according to the latest 
report, to be deprived of its only legitimate function, for the 
purpose of transferring the choice to the general population, 
voting by ballot with universal suffrage. If the national 
leaders have really adopted this singular device, they have not 
increased their claim to a favourable consideration of their 
project. It is the obvious policy and duty of every English 
Minister to repudiate the modern French contrivance for 
constituting or overthrowing independent States. Nothing 
can be more convenient for an aggressive Power than 
a machinery by which a semblance of legal right ma 
be added to forcible agg n; but England, whic 
has never recognised supremacy of numbers in 
her domestic Constitution, can by no means admit 
that a real or apparent majority has, in any case, the 
ape to determine the fate of its country. The device 

hitherto been tried only by rulers who had pre- 
viously secured the result which they afterwards affected to 
derive from the will of the people. The Consulate, the dic- 
tatorship of December 1851, the First and Second Empire, 
were already established and practically irremovable, when 
they were ratified, under the direction of the Prefects, by the 
votes of the French peasantry. A more scandalous abuse of 
universal was perpetrated in the seizure of Savoy and 
Nice,. after the war with Austria and the partial creation of 
the Kingdom of Italy. The inhabitants of both provinces 
were ignorant of the provisional bargain which was con- 
cluded at Plombiéres in 1858, nor was it thought neces- 

to consult their wishes when the Emperor Naro.ron 
insisted on their cession as the condition of his assent to the 
annexation of Tuscany and the Legations. It is well known 
that the votes were packed and arranged by official agents, and 
that the majority of those who actually voted were influenced 
by a fear of offending rulers whom they were in any case des- 
tined to obey. No Government has yet thrown into the 
caldron of universal suffrage a free deliberative choice of the 
future destiny of the population. The question is always 
limited to the acceptance or rejection of a state of things 
which leaves no practicable alternative. If the French nation 
had in 1851 voted against the Presidency for life, there was 
no visible Republic or Constitutional Monarchy on which it 
would have been possible to fall back. 

When the French Government compelled the King of ITaty 
to follow the precedent of universal suffrage, England took 
care to protest against the prescribed method of ascertaining 
the popular will. The vote of the Neapolitans in favour of 
union with the North was singularly absurd, as GaRIBALDI 
had driven out the reigning dynasty, and promised to transfer 
the sovereignty to Victron EmmaNveL without consulting a 
single inhabitant of the Kingdom of Naples. The annexation 
of the greater part of Italy to Piedmont was highly agreeable 
to English wishes, but the affectation of resting Italian unity 
on the will of the multitude was both suspicious and fraudu- 


lent. The revolution had in fact been accomplished, as it 


had been long prepared, by the educated classes, with little 
assistance from the peasantry ; and it could matter little whether 
the entire population voted for a change which it had either 
been unable or unwilling to oppose. It was evident that, at 


some future time, a nationality which rested on the ballot-box 
might be destroyed by any conspirator who contrived to 
manipulate universal suffrage for an opposite purpose. The 
recognition of de facto Governments, which has become the 
rule of international policy, is inconsistent with the pretence 
of a new-fangled divine right, resting not on hereditary 
descent, but on the votes of a multitude which can only 
assemble at the summons of an established Government, or of 
a usurper. A still more conclusive objection to the new 
doctrine is founded on the probability that it may hereafter 
be applied to Belgium, to the Rhine Provinces, to Ireland, or 
to any other country which may attract the cupidity of a 
powerful neighbour. It is not likely that Russia will test the 
feelings of Poland by a popular vote; but universal suffrage 
might be a highly convenient method of appropriating the 
frontier districts of Turkey. As there is fortunately no 
English equivalent for the pedantic plebiscite, it may be hoped 
that the right of multitudes to give away their own freedom 
and the freedom of their countrymen will never become so 
familiar in England as to require an indigenous designation. 

The Greek vote in favour of Prince ALFrep will, perhaps, 
for once represent the real wishes of a people which 
has the good sense to follow the advice of its leaders. 
King Ortno’s municipal functionaries have bly little 
power to interfere; and their successors, if they have been 
appointed, will scarcely commence their administration by 
the open use of violence and corruption. The great majority 
of Greeks may sincerely desire to be governed by an English 
Prince, although it is impossible that they should be 
acquainted with the personal qualities of the candidate, or 
that they should understand the consequences of his election. 
Nevertheless, the English Government, if it were disposed to 
countenance the nomination of Prince Atrrep, could only 
deal with some ostensible Government, and it would require the 
deliberate sanction of a representative Assembly. The appeal to 
universal suffrage may be an ingenious argumentum ad 
Galliam, but its result can in no way determine the policy 
of England. ‘The French Government might possibly accept 
the popular vote for the sake of the principle which it 
would involve ; or, if it was “uals. undesirable to recognise 
an English King of Greece, French Ministers are admirably 
qualified to point out the frauds and irregularities which may 
be supposed to vitiate the decision of the ballot-box. 

The substantial objections to the accession of Prince ALFRED 
retain their unabated force. In return for the merely 
ostensible advantage of a new throne for a member of the 
reigning dynasty, England would be supposed to have under- 
taken vague liabilities to Greece, and an excuse would be 
offered to France and Russia for attempts at their own ag- 
grandizement in the East. It might be worth while to incur 
some risk and inconvenience for the sake of rendering a real 
service to a friendly nation; but it is impossible to foresee 
whether a young and untried prince will become an able and 
beneficent ruler. 
political support, which they may receive under any dynasty 
which they may select, if it is right and expedient to w 
it. ‘Their preference of a country which has never flattered 
either their vanity or their ambition will not be forgotten 
either by the Government or by the people. It is possible 
that the present transactions may even facilitate, at some 
future time, the coveted annexation of the Seven Islands 
to the kingdom of Greete. It will, however, be necessary that 
the Greeks should first satisfy England and Europe that they 
are capable of submitting to orderly government, and that 
they are able and willing to maintain their independence. 
The processions and demonstrations which have followed in 
rapid succession since the fall of OrHo are probably harmless, 


as they are certainly natural, but they prove nothing as to 


the political qualities of the Greek nation. No jap | has 
ever done itself any considerable good by shouting, nor do the 


The Greeks virtually ask for English . 
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main difficulties of revolution commence until the first 
ebullition has subsided. The expulsion from the country of 
newspaper editors who supported French and Russian doc- 
trines was a questionable, though probably a patriotic 
proceeding. Even the unanimity of the vote for Prince 
ALFRED, as far as it proceeds from popular enthusiasm, is not 
so satisfactory a proof of political aptitude as the construction 
and maintenance of a few miles of good roads. 

As it was n to decline the offer of the Crown to 
an English Prince, the Government may possibly have been 
well advised in coming to the reported agreement with France 
and Russia. The Greeks must be content with the august rank 
of King Frerprvanp’s sponsors, and with the assurance that a 
prince, of whose existence they were previously unaware, is 
the fittest candidate for the vacant throne. By referring to 
the Almanack of Gotha, they will find that the King Consort 
of Portugal belongs to the Roman Catholic branch of the 
world-wide family of Coburg. The little German duchy 
which has become the nursery of modern dynasties has happily 
provided itself with scions belonging to the two great divisions 
of the Western Church. It will be a curious spectacle if a 
race of Greek Coxurgs hereafter reigns at Athens, or perhaps at 
Constantinople. King Ferpinanp was on terms of confidential 
correspondence with his cousin, Prince Aubert, and he was 
regarded in Portugal, during the reign of his wife and during 
his own regency, as a prudent constitutional prince. The 
Greeks might have chosen worse if they had chosen for them- 
selves, and it will be an advantage to avoid either the hostility 
or the direct patronage of Russia and France. In the last 
resort, the example of Orno will have taught future Kings of 
Greece that they must govern for the sake of their subjects, 
and not with an exclusive regard to their own convenience. 


THE COTTON TRADE AND THE POOR. 


We are glad to see that the stream of national bounty 
towards the distressed cotton operatives continues to flow 
in unabated force and volume, although it may be hoped that 
the severest intensity of the crisis will soon be past. Lancashire 
will probably ere long be very much in the condition of an 
invalid who has had a sharp and sudden attack of illness, and 
who has got through the worst, and begins to feel that sickness 
has its privileges and its pleasures. After we have once got 
used to a certain degree of inactivity, it comes to be almost 
agreeable to find that we are spared the fulfilment of the duties 
of life, that every one takes for granted that we are to be in- 
dulged, and that we may eat the bread of idleness as long as 
we please. It often requires the strong impulse of necessity 
to make us take cheerfully to work again, and to sink into the 
obscurity of health. Lancashire has been tried by a sudden 
calamity, and England has hurried forward to assist the suf- 
ferers. ‘The ordinary rules of the Poor Law have been sus- 
pended. The checks that usually guard the ratepayers have 
been abandoned. This was quite right ; the calamity of Lanca- 
shire was a very exceptional one; and it would have been 
running counter to the good sense and the good feeling of the 
country, not to have recognised that the poor of Lancashire 
were not to be treated this winter like ordinary paupers. But 
the worst is, we trust, over now, and we must soon begin to think 
how the transition is to be made from the laxity of a crisis to the 
strictness of ordinary life, and how the invalid is to take his place 
once more in the struggle of the world. We cannot treat the 
cotton trade as a special and favoured employment, to be pro- 
tected from the evils and risks to which we allow all other 
forms of industry to be exposed. The old familiar doctrines of 
political economy must be allowed to operate. , If it will pay 
to spin cotton, then cotton will be and ought to be spun; but 
if it will not pay to spin cotton, then capital must seek some 
other investment, and cotton spinners must earn their bread in 
some other occupation. The startling crisis of the American 
war, and the singularity of the fact that the great bulk of the 
raw material of the cotton trade should be all at once withheld 
from us because the people of the Southern States cannot 
bear the Yankees, have very naturally — and. for the moment, 
very properly —caused us to treat cotton-spinners as people to 
ve protected by a special intervention of benevolence. But so 
far as we can speak of a thing that has not happened, we may 
safely venture to say that the cotton districts must have suffered 
severely about this time from the consequences of over-pro- 
duction, even if there had been no American war at all. Of 
course, this is no reason whatever for not helping Lancashire 
now, but it isa strong reason for putting the trade back as soon 
as possible on a level with all other trades. We now know 

retty well what to expect as to the future supply of cotton. 
t will not come in suddenly in a great quantity of the sort 


that is most liked; but steadily and by degrees it will coma 
in from various quarters, and energy and capital will 
py make the quality better. The cotton mills may be 
expected early in the spring to resume work to some extent, 
They will not work full time, not only because the supply of 
cotton will be short, but also because there will not, in all 
probability, be a market active enough to absorb all that 
Lancashire could produce. It may very likely turn out that 
there are too many cotton mills in Lancashire and too many 
cotton hands. If so, there is but one remedy —some of the 
mills must be closed, and some of the hands must seek other 
employments. ‘This is how every other trade is brought to 
its proper equilibrium; and we must take care that we do not 
do anything to arrest this natural and healthy process by 
which the cotton trade will be put on a sound basis in obedience 
to the laws of demand and supply. 

But unless those who have some control over the course of 
events in Lancashire, and more especially the Poor Law 
Board and the House of Commons, exercise a proper degree 
of vigilance, the cotton trade may easily be fostered and favoured 
in a very unhealthy and unwise way, without the mode in 
which this is taking place being very apparent. The poor 
have to be led back out of the shelter of protection; and 
there may seem a great hardship in subjecting them to the 
trial. The manufacturers may almost unconsciously take 
advantage of the peculiar position which Lancashire occupies 
under the Poor Law to get an assistance in their competition 
with the foreigner, to which they are by no means entitled. 
Both these are dangers against which it is necessary to guard. In 
ordinary times, the able-bodied poor who, from some sudden 
disaster of trade receive outdoor relief, are made to do work 
out-of-doors. This has a most excellent effect. It prevents 
the growth of the notion that a poor man, when thrown out 
of his usual employment, has a claim on his richer neighbours 
to be kept in comfortable idleness. It makes those who are 
relieved feel that the time which is bad for the ratepayers is 
also bad for those on whom the rates are expended. But it 
has also a further effect of equal importance. The poor who 
have not been accustomed to outdoor labour do not like it. 
They find it tiring, chilly, and monotonous. They, therefore, 
try to avoid it, and the only way of avoiding it open to them 
is to gain a livelihood in some channel of industry where labour 
is wanted. The application of the labour test is thus the prac- 
tical means by which the poor are guided from trades where 
there is overproduction to trades where the demand is not more 
than met by the supply. It is exceedingly dangerous to deprive 
the poor of this guiding power for any length of time. But in 
Lancashire the labour test has been practically abandoned. 
This may have been in most places necessary and right, as 
there has been so extraordinary a crisis; but, it is equally 
necessary and right that the labour test should, ‘as far as pos- 
sible, be resumed throughout Lancashire in the spring. In 
some few of the outlying cotton districts it has never been 
abandoned, and there can be no doubt that the places which 
have continued the test have taken a course which may seem 
harsher for the moment, but which is likely to prove the 
wiser and kinder in the long run. At Macclesfield, for 
example, where a large portion of the population consists of 
cotton hands, the guardians have resolutely resisted the local 
pressure that has been used to induce them to abandon the 
test. And in doing so, they have not only relied on general 
principles, and on the good effects which have followed @ 
strict application of the test in the parallel case of the silk 
hands, who have passed through a long period of distress, 
but their experience has enabled them to state that factory 
hands do not suffer physically from being made to work out 
of doors, and that their general health is as good as when they 
are employed in the mills. 

But when we come to ask how the cotton trade is to be put 
on a sound footing, we are met by the fact that not only have 
the ordinary checks of the Poor Law been temporarily aban- 
doned, but that Lancashire occupies, under the Poor Law itself, 
an exceptional position. The great leading feature of the 
Poor Law was that it stopped outdoor relief being given in aid 
of wages. Under the old system, a man might be paid partly 
by his employer and partly out of the rates; or, in other words, 
the wages of a labourer were not paid wholly by the person 
who hired him, but in part by his employer's neighbours. 
The new Poor Law put an end to this as a general rule; but 
a certain number of unions were excepted from its yop 
in this respect, and among those excepted were all the chief 
unions of Lancashire. In August, 1852, however, it was 
thought right that this exception should cease, and the 
Poor Law Board exercised the power which the Act gave 
it, and informed the Lancashire Unions that thenceforth 
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no outdoor relief was to be given in aid of wages. But 
the Government then in office happened to be Lord 
Dersy’s Government, and the Lancashire Unions sent up 
a deputation to remonstrate against the order. It was a 
large, a powerful, and, we may venture to suppose, a 
tolerably confident deputation, and this was not the sort of 
body that the members of Lord Dersy’s Government were 
in the habit of resisting; and so the deputation got what 
it wanted. The order was not exactly withdrawn, but there 
was a second explanatory order issued; and it was announced 
that, when the first order said that relief must not be given in 
aid of wages, all that was meant was that the relief and the 
wages were not to go on at the same moment, but that directly 
the wages stopped the relief might begin. Thus, if a cotton- 
hand worked four days a week at a mill, he might receive 
relief on the other two days from the rates. This is how 
the law now stands in Lancashire, and there is nothing to 
prevent very low wages being paid for the labour of four 
days, and then these wages being raised to the level of 
a decent maintenance out of the rates. In the winter of 
1857, there was, we believe, some little help given out of 
the rates to persons working short time. But, otherwise, the 
state of the cotton trade since 1852 has been so generally 
prosperous, that no question has arisen as to the propriety 
of supplementary wages out of the rates. And if the rate- 
payers were now made to pay in ready money, we might, 
perhaps, safely leave it to them to see that their money was 
not taken from them in order to enable the manufacturers to 
get cheap labour. But if large borrowing powers are given, 
the.ratepayers will have no longer any very strong motive for 
opposing the employers of labour, who are usually the great 
men of the place, and on whom most of them are more or 
less directly dependent. It may, therefore, very easily happen 
that if there is a good round sum of money in hand, the mill- 
owners may be tempted to spend a part of it in getting their 
labour cheap, and thus carrying on a competition which 
the state of the cotton trade, if left to itself, would not 
justify. Nor could they be much blamed for doing so, as 
they would only be making use of an exceptional privilege 
which the weakness of the administrators of the law had 
conceded to them. But although they ought not to be 
blamed for taking this advantage, they ought to be prevented, 
if possible, from using it. If they are permitted to borrow, 
a | ought to be forced to do so under the supervision and 
with the express sanction of the Poor Law Board, and the 
Board might very easily refuse to permit the borrowing unless 
this power of supplementing wages out of the rates was aban- 
doned. It is a danger against which it is easy to guard, 
provided only that it is seen in time, and provided also that 
the Poor Law Board is not afraid of doing its duty. 


THE NEW ITALIAN MINISTRY. 
f tiene hearty sympathy of England for the Italian cause 


must serve as an excuse for a kind of minute superin- 
tendence which may, perhaps, sometimes provoke feelings of 
irritation. Independent communities are content that their 
revolutions, their wars, and their national policy should be 
discussed and criticized by foreigners as matters of general 
concern, but they may reasonably object to alien inter- 
ference with administrative details, or with the selection of 
members of a Cabinet. English newspaper correspondents at 
Turin properly participate in the interest of the movements 
which it is their business to report, and it is perfectly natural 
that they should advocate or oppose the claims of different 
candidates to the succession of Rarrazzt; but distant 
observers in England ought to be aware that the Italians 
must settle their own affairs, and they take for granted 


, that there are reasons for the difficulties which impede 


the formation of a Ministry, and for the choice by which 
impediments are ultimately removed. A few days since, 
it was stated that Signor Pasotm1, Prefect of Turin, and 
formerly of Milan, had succeeded in constructing a Cabinet. It 
now appears, however, that Farin, who is better known abroad, 
is the new Prime Minister. Some annoyance has been caused 
by the tacit exclusion of Ricasott and by the refusal of the 
Kuxe to send for Buoncompaani, who had acted as leader of 
the Parliamentary majority ; but experienced politicians will 
not too suddenly be surprised or scandalized. In England alone, 
of constitutional nations, the Crown has gradually, and 
perhaps finally, renounced the right of raising personal objec- 
tions to the representation of a dominant party; and yet the 
most recent experience shows that the choice between two 
rivals of equal claims confessedly rests with the Sovereign. 
As late as the time of Grorcr III., obnoxious statesmen were 


often rejected by the Kiva; and Wiii1aM IV., by his own act, 
raised Lord Metnourne to the head of a party of which he was 
only an important member. The Italians are by no means 
bound to adopt the latest English interpretation of a 
gradually varying Constitution. It is sufficient for their 
purpose that they have a power of dismissing any Royal 
favourite who may fail to satisfy their political demands. The 
Kine cannot at present reappoint Rarrazzi, nor can he pro- 
vide a successor who might be equally unacceptable to the 
Parliament. If he entertains any personal prejudice against 
eligible statesmen, it is better to submit to a temporary incon- 
venience than to provoke a mischievous collision. 


The vexation of some zealous patriots has found vent in 
imputations on the conduct of the Krve, which are at least 
unseasonable. Victron Emmanvet has displayed exemplary 
good faith throughout a reign of fifteen years; and even if there 
were any reason to fear that he was about to reverse his 
conduct, it would be imprudent to express the suspicion. 
Italy cannot consolidate either freedom or unity without 
the aid of the Kina; and as long as he defends the national 
cause, it is judicious to overlook any exceptional weak- 
ness or error. In the recent crisis, he pursued, as on all 
former occasions, a thoroughly constitutional course. Instead 
of maintaining Rartazzt in office by the exercise of his 
prerogative, the Kine refused to create agitation in the 
country by a resort to a dissolution. He was probably 
satisfied that the constituencies shared the opinions of their 
representatives, and he acquiesced, without any open display 
of reluctance, in the Parliamentary verdict. He has since 
tendered office to several politicians of respectable character, 
and he has at last appointed a Minister who has rendered 
considerable services to the national cause. The leaders of 
different parties will probably show their usual tact by 
avoiding, for the present, any further change of Administra- 
tion. ‘The new Cabinet, if it is deficient in personal weight, 
is neither disreputable nor reactionary; and the sense of 
national dignity has been sufficiently vindicated by the fall of 
Ratrazzi. The Italians were, in former ages, proud of their 
capacity for waiting, and the national character has not dege- 
nerated in the present day. No great community, during so 
difficult and lengthened a crisis, has been so seldom chargeable 
with impatience or rashness. 


Fanrnt is a scholar, a politician of moderate opinions, and 
an administrator of considerable experience. He was Under- 
Secretary in the short-lived Liberal Administration of Prus IX. 
down to the murder of Rossi, and at a later period he held 
office at different times in the Cabinet of Cavour. He lately 
failed in the difficult task of establishing order in Naples; but 
he had previously administered the Duchies, in the interval 
which preceded the annexation, with acknowledged success. 
His History of Modern Italy, which was partly translated into 
English by Mr. Grapstone, proves Farini’s knowledge of the 
principles of constitutional government, and his devotion 
to the national interests. His special tendencies and his 
personal connexions are probably well known at Turin, 
but they are scarcely suitable topics of discussion in 
England. The statement of the policy of his Government 
has been favourably received by the Parliament, and it gives 
the promise of a prudent and vigorous Administration. He 
will labour to complete the internal organization of the 
country, and to represent Italy worthily abroad. Declaring 
“unshaken confidence in the accomplishment of Italian 
“unity,” he abstains from making “promises which might 
“not be followed by immediate effects,” and “awaits the 
“course of events without illusions and without discourage- 
“ment.” In fact, his foreign policy will be, substantially, that 
which every possible Minister must adopt, for the general 
dissatisfaction which overthrew Rattazz1 was caused rather 
by the manner and details of his conduct than by its substance 
or purpose. The new Minister has the advantage of not 
having paid recent visits to Paris, and of not having been 
mixed up in the untoward dealings with Ganmatpr. All 
rational Italians are aware that it is impossible at present to 
obtain possession either of Rome or of Venice; and if the 
Government shows itself energetic and successful in effecting 
internal improvements, its services to the country will be 
readily appreciated. There is abundant room for an able 
administrator in the departments of police, of finance, of public 
works, and of commerce. Mr. Hennessy will scarcely con- 
vince Englishmen that Tuscany ought to have remained 
an Austrian dependency because the Sardinian tariff im- 
posed additional charges on certain kinds of woollen 
goods; but if Piedmontese Customs duties have dimi- 
nished the imports in any part of Italy, the Government 
cannot but promote the public interest by obtaining the 
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consent of the Parliament to a liberal modification of the 
tariff. The encouragement of trade, both by the reduction of 
duties and by the extension of railways, will be the most 
effective mode of increasing the revenue, and consequently of 
improving public credit. A kingdom of vast resources, which 
sees its 5 per cent. stock quoted at 70, offers to a competent 
statesman a field of utility which will not soon be exhausted. 
The restoration of tranquillity in Naples would be a still 
greater achievement. 

Perhaps the most puzzling question which awaits an Italian 
Minister is raised by the remarkable enterprise of Father Pas- 
SAGLIA. Rucasoxt would have boldly protected the ten thou- 
sand independent priests and their leader, both from a sense 
of justice, and in the hope that they might form the nucleus of 
a national Church. The ecclesiastical revolution which com- 
menced ten years ago in Piedmont may possibly become even 
more momentous than any of the political changes with which it 
has been closely connected. If the alienation between Rome and 
Turin continues, half the sees of Italy will soon be left without 
bishops ; and when a reconciliation is found to be impracticable, 
the laity, with the concurrence of the dissentient clergy, may 
possibly determine on dispensing with Papal institutions. A 
schism including the whole of Italy would perhaps be bene- 
ficial; but a reform which permanently divided the population 
into two hostile sections might reproduce the political dis- 
memberment of Germany, or the chronic dissensions of Ireland. 
A wise statesman may probably do well to temporize and to 
wait, although he is bound in the meantime to protect the 
civil rights of the loyal clergy, as long as they abstain from 
violations of the orthodox doctrine and discipline. The Papal 
Court, though it claims wcumenical authority, has always been 
composed of Italians, and in time the national sentiment may 
perhaps find its way even within the walls of the Vatican. 


DOCTORS AND MADMEN. 


VEN the Northern Americans, infatuated as they are 
with the passion for war, have begun to recognise the 
inconvenience of a system of arbitrary imprisonment, while 
we have been congratulating ourselves on the supposed im- 
possibility of any Englishman being incarcerated without 
reasonable cause. And yet there is a rather numerous and 
important class—comprising all those people who quarrel 
with their wives — who are liable to imprisonment, at any 
moment, on the arbitrary decree of any two persons who 
profess the art of medicine. If the case of Hau v. Sempie 
is to be taken as a specimen of the way in which these 
matters are managed, it would be difficult to say who is safe 
from incarceration; and though it is not to be supposed that 
every physician is like Dr. Sempre, still, considering the 
extraordinary monomania which prevails in the medical pro- 
fession on the subject of insanity, the enormous power 
which may be exercised by any two practitioners may well be 
regarded with alarm. If the phrase is admissible, Mr. Hat 
may be described as a man of extraordinary sanity. It is true 
he was not partial to his wife, and did not believe her to be a 
desirable helpmate; but, judging from the evidence, he would 
perhaps have laid himself open to the suspicion of delusions 
if he had taken kindly to the form of matrimonial discipline 
which fell to his lot. The great legal truth which is vindicated 
by the admirable summing up of Mr. Justice Crompton, that 
“a man may hate and detest his wife very much, and yet not 
“be a madman,” might have been thought a truism, if the 
exercise of the unamiable privilege had not been treated as 
conclusive proof of dangerous insanity. P 


For twenty or thirty years the uncomfortable couple had 
wrangled through life, sometimes together, sometimes separate— 
the husband by no means tender in his complaints and rebukes, 
the wife far from scrupulous in the matter of pawning her 
husband's goods, and with a strong taste for developing every 
domestic jar into a public disturbance. That she should have 
met with a couple of sympathizing doctors is perhaps not very 
surprising, though the finding of the jury justifies the belief 
that Dr. Semp.e, and probably Mr. Guy also, were free from 
all unworthy motives. It does not follow, because Mr. 
Guy acknowledges to being very seldom solvent, and Dr. 
Semp.e admits that he is more familiar with lunacy certificates 
than with bank-notes, that they are to be suspected of any- 
thing so monstrous as giving certificates for the imprisonment 
of a man whom they believed to be sane; but it is precisely 
what is called the bona fides of their conduct that makes the 
case so alarming. If it had been a criminal conspiracy to 
charge a sane man with lunacy for the sake of a guinea fee, 
there would remain the consolation of believing that an 


offence so monstrous must be proportionally rare. But the 
ideas on which Dr. SempLe acted, and which Mr. Guy 
persisted in his evidence in justifying, have so infected 
the medical profession as to make the enjoyment of 
personal liberty a precarious blessing for which h 
thanksgivings should be offered. It may be hoped that 
the verdict which Dr. Seupte’s culpable rashness so well 
deserved will induce more caution in future; but it is said, 
by those who are familiar with such cases, that, where a family 
is desirous of getting rid of a troublesome and ill-conducted 
member, it is not nearly so difficult as it should be to open 
the doors of a lunatic asylum. Probably the case which has 
just been tricd is an extreme example of the facility with 
which certificates are given; but Mr. Guy may not be the 
only practitioner who holds that a dominant feeling of dislike 
to a wife, or anyone else, is sufficient evidence to justify a 
certificate of dangerous insanity. Whether the reasons as- 
signed in the certificates themselves, or those which were put 
forward in evidence, are supposed to have been the grounds of 
the incarceration, there is something quite appalling in the 
offhand way in which a man’s liberty may be taken from 
him by, it may be, two ignorant and careless practitioners. 
All that Dr. Serie could say of his own knowledge, when 
he signed the certificate, was, that on the occasion of an 
intrusive and impertinent visit, the patient had received him 
with a wild and staring look, with restless eyes and nervous 
agitated manner, and that he made charges against his wife 
which, as it turned out, were perfectly true in the sense in 
which the so-called madman meant them to be taken. The 
usual medical jargon that the patient was “ evidently labour- 
“ing under delusions, and acted upon them,” was added on 
no foundation whatever, except that he had accused his 
wife of misconduct which she denied. 

It is notorious that, on any trial which turns upon medical 
evidence, both sides are always able to obtain skilled evidence 
as strong as they desire; and, when the question is one of 
sanity or insanity, there are always lunacy-theorists to be 
found who will discover madness in the most harmless eccen- 
tricity or the most natural indignation. This matters little 
when the opinions so delivered have to be weighed by a jury, 
who, as a matter of course, set them aside; but when doctors 
are allowed, not only to talk nonsense, but to act upon it to 
the extent of shutting up a patient in a lunatic asylum, it 
becomes important to prune the extravagance of their mental 
philosophy. Possibly this may be done in some degree by a few 
verdicts like that which has been found against Dr. Sempxe, but 
if this remedy should prove ineffectual, it will be time to con- 
sider whether the power which the law places in the hands of 
medical practitioners should not be considerably abridged. 
At any rate, if we are to live under medical despotism, eom- 
mon prudence requires that we should study the principles on 
which the rule is administered. Dr. Guy to the last main- 
tained the soundness of his judgment; and, unless restrained 
by the fear of consequences, he would be ready to give another 
certificate to-morrow, that Mr. Hatt is a dangerous lunatic 
who cannot safely be left at liberty. His theory of madness 
is sufliciently comprehensive. The wife, it seems, complained 
to him some years ago of her husband's treatment, and showed 
him a looking glass which, according to her story—which was 
flatly contradicted—her husband had broken with a shovel. 
Forthwith the doctor forced himself on the supposed lunatic, 
felt his pulse, asked to see his tongue, and told him, of course 
in the most conciliatory manner, that his wife's life was in 
danger from him. It is not very surprising that he should 
be told in reply that he was an impertinent fool, and the onl 
wonder is that he was not kicked down stairs; but on this 
evidence he came to the conclusion, which he still maintains, 
that the man was suffering “from a discase of some of the 
“feelings” which might cause violence, passion, or murder, 
and was evidenced by “a disinclination to see his wife and 
“ children comfortable.” And that is what Mr. Guy considers 
clear proof that Mr. Hatt was a “ monomaniacal homicide.” 
Not only did Mr. Guy give a certificate in 1856, and another, 
in conjunction with Dr. Sempxie, in 1862, but it seems that 
Dr. Linton had done the same a few years before; and the 
reasonable inference is, that any angry woman who chooses t 
find fault with her hushand’s conduct, with or without reason, 
may have as many certificates of insanity as she likes to pay 
for. The complaisance of the medical profession does not even 
stop here, for Dr. Sempre, not content with certifying the 
insanity of the husband, gave a testimonial to the wife that, 
she was a virtuous and injured woman, founded entirely om 
4 = statements made directly to himself, or filtered through 

r. Guy. 


The jury took a kindly, though probably also a correct, view 
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of the evidence, in saying that the incredible folly and reck- 
lessness of the defendant was not inconsistent with bona fides ; 
but a point was taken on the trial by bill of exceptions, which, 
if it could possibly be sustained, would necessitate an immediate 
revision of the law. The theory of the defence was, that 
however stupid, ignorant, and careless the conduct of a medical 
man may be, he is in no way responsible for a false certificate, 
if he brings himself to believe that it is true. He may abstain 
from all inquiry; he may draw his inferences from the anger 
provoked by his own impertinence, or from the wild exag- 
gerations of an ill-conditioned woman; and then, having 
consigned his victim to the most horrible kind of confinement, 
he may screen himself from all responsibility by saying that he 
was silly enough to believe that his certificate was right. After 
the strong opinion of the learned judge against this interpreta- 
tion of the statute, there may not be much fear of its being 
supported by a Court of Error; but there is, perhaps, some 
ambiguity in the provisions of the Act, and it is possible that 
they may be read as giving to any two persons who come 
within the definition of medical practitioners an absolute power 
of inflicting imprisonment, with an absolute freedom from all 
responsibility for the grossest carelessness and folly. 


The Lunacy Act does provide some safeguards against the 
abuse of the powers given to the medical profession. The 
certificates on which a patient is to be received in a lunatic 
asylum must have been separately signed, within a week, by 
two practitioners; but there is nothing, apparently, to prevent 
each of them from founding his opinion on the statements of 
the other. Then the grounds of the opinion must be set 
forth; but there is no provision to exclude reasons as absurd 
and irrelevant as those which existed in the case of Mr. 
Hau. There is no express injunction that, before signing the 
warrant of imprisonment, the doctor shall make diligent 
inquiry, or any inquiry at all; and though the giving of a 
maliciously false certificate is made a misdemeanour, there is 
an express absolution for all things done in pursuance or by 
authority of the Act. Whether grossly careless certificates can 
be said, if bond-fide, to be given under the authority of the Act, 
is the question reserved for the Court of Error; and if the 
decision should be in accordance with Mr. Justice Crompron’s 
ruling, there will at least be this check on the absurdities of 
insanity-doctors, that they will be committed under the risk 
of a verdict for damages, in case a jury should hold them not 
to be justified by the facts. Whether this will be a suffi- 
cient safeguard, experience only can prove; but there 
seems no reason why the exercise of the power given by 
the statute should not be hedged round by specific provisions 
for the safety of the public. For example, what could be more 
reasonable than to make it a sine gud non that the certificate 
should state that inquiries had been made of all the accessible 
members of the family, and should give the results of those in- 
quiries. In Mr. Hatw’s case, all his children and neighbours 
would have testified with one voice to his perfect sanity ; and 
even Dr. Serie and Mr. Guy might have hesitated to sign 
a certificate of lunacy if they had been compelled to 
admit, on the face of the document, that, with the 
single exception of a wife who had quarrelled with 
him, every one who knew him pronounced him to be sane. 
Other provisions of the same kind might very easily be added, 
though it would be needful at the same time not to weaken 
the liability, which has just been established, for negligence 
which might not fall within any specific clause. The Lonp 
Cuance.tor has sufficiently signified his estimate of medical 
evidence in insanity cases by the trenchant Bill which he 
carried through Parliament for pruning its excesses, and it 
would be a legitimate corollary to this statute to put some 
further check upon the arbitrary powers of a class which in- 
cludes numbers on whose judgment so little reliance is to be 
placed. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


hha: laws of political clamour in Federal America are so 
simple and uniform that little sagacity is required in 
anticipating the proximate form of the incessant abuse against 
England. It was easy to foresee that the refusal of the 
English Government to concur in the proposed mediation 
would be a more popular pretext for vituperation than the 
open defiance, by France, of Federal threats and warnings. It 
is remarked, with a certain admixture of truth, that both deci- 
sions proceeded from selfish motives; and it is not for New York 
Journalists to distinguish between French impatience and the 
enlightened regard to self-interest, as well as to justice, which 
has dictated the persistent neutrality of England. It ill 
becomes foreigners to mix themselves up with the squabbles 


of American factions, but, on the whole, the Republicans have 
been more unscrupulous in their wanton animosity than their 
more Conservative opponents. One of the most respectable of 
the few English journals which have advocated Northern 
doctrines is actually obliged to assert that the virulent New York 
Times, of which the proprietor and editor presided over the 
Republican State Convention, has been in some mysterious 
manner purchased by the Democrats. In the same sense, it 
may be said that Mr. Lrxcotn’s negro proclamation betrays, as 
far as it is illegal and mischievous, a Democratic origin. It 
is by no means the business of England to feel or express 
jealous irritation because France or Russia is habitually pre- 
ferred by the public opinion of the North; yet scrupulous 
consciences which have been troubled by the violent accusa- 
tions of American journalists may, in some degree, be quieted 
by the demonstration that it is impossible to appease their 
inveterate hostility. The French offer of mediation was 
declined by England and by Russia, nearly at the same time, 
on precisely similar grounds. In the comments of the Federal 
press, France and England are described as equally culpable 
and unfriendly ; while the neutrality of Russia, who had no 
possible motive for interfering in the quarrel, is regarded as 
a sufficient ground for cordial expressions of gratitude. It 
may be inferred that if the Alabama had been purchased 
at Brest or Havre, instead of at Liverpool, the impudent pre- 
tence that the sale of contraband articles to an enemy is an act 
of war would never have been devised or propounded. Un- 
less England could cease to be England, it is impossible to 
conciliate American good-will ; although it may be hoped that 
just dealings, combined with habitual contempt for verbal 
provocations, will obviate the apparent risk of actual rupture. 


Either as a consequence of the Democratic triumph in the 
State elections, or in preparation for the meeting of Congress, 
Mr. Stanton has released some classes of prisoners who had 
been illegally confined by order of the Presipent. All who 
were imprisoned on the vague charge of discouraging the 
draught are at once to be set at liberty ; and the citizens who 
have been arrested for disaffection in the Southern States may 
be released at the discretion of the subordinate authorities. 
Prisoners who have suffered at the absolute discretion of the 
Secretary or Stare, or of the Secretary or War, appear 
not to be included in the terms of the amnesty; and if 
there are still lovers of constitutional freedom to be 
found in the North, the partial reparation of personal wrongs, 
unaccompanied by an abandonment of illegal pretensions, 
will not tend to absolve the Executive Government from the 
heavy responsibilities which it has incurred. An Abolitionist 
writer inquires, perhaps in simple good faith, what is the 
meaning of habeas corpus. It might be answered, generally, 
that it is the recognized security of that kind of freedom 
which is appreciated in England, although it seems to have 
fallen out of fashion in America. The partial suspension of 
arbitrary government was, perhaps, rendered necessary by the 
approach of the accession to office of the Democratic 
Governor in New York. In the remote regions of the West, a 
Provost Marshal has recently answered a judicial charge to a 
grand jury by the public announcement that the maintenance 
of State laws, in opposition to the orders of the PResipEnt, 
will be summarily punished; and police officers are re- 
quired only to enforce the process of the Courts in the 
case of offences which are learnedly defined as mala in 
se. At Memphis, the Federal troops are probably more 
numerous and more efficient than any force which could be 
employed in defence of the rights of the State, but it might not 
be sate for the agents of arbitrary power to provoke a similar 
collision with the powerful State of New York, and with the 
Governor who commands its militia. It is better to empty 
the prisons by an exertion of prerogative than to persevere in 
illegal acts which might be forcibly defeated. In the important 
State of Ohio, it is expected that Mr. VaLLanpiGHay, the pro- 
fessed advocate not only of moderation, but of peace, will be 
elected as Governor; but it is the obvious policy of the 
Democratic party, while it is still rising into supremacy, to 
concur in the vigorous prosecution of the war, and to direct 
its efforts chiefly against the illegal excesses of the Federal 
Government. 


In a few days, the Presipent’s Message to Congress will pro- 
bably throw considerable light on his present intentions. It 
seems a strange mode of opening a legislative session to announce 
that a vital measure of legislation has been irrevocably issued 
by the sole authority of the Executive Government; but the 
Senate and the outgoing House of Representatives contain 
Republican majorities, and both branches of Congress will 
probably add their superfluous sanction to the decree of negro 
emancipation. Americans attach little importance to the 
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opinions or acts of the House of Representatives, and any in- 
fluence over opinion which Congress might claim will be in a 
great measure destroyed by the decision of the constituencies 
in favour of the Democratic party. The meeting of Congress 
partakes of the different characters of the commencement of 
an English Parliamentary session, and of a Lord Mayor's 
dinner. Public curiosity turns less on the inclinations of the 
Senate and Assembly than on the announcements which are 
customarily made by the chief of the Government. If Con- 
gress is a more political body than the Mayor and Aldermen | 
of London, it possesses but an insignificant fraction of the | 
powers which belong to the Imperial Parliament. The 
present Congress, having only three months to live, will | 
probably not have time to convert into a legislative shape | 
the sweeping revolution which the Presipent has an- 

nounced in his proclamation; and after March 4, the De- 

mocratic Opposition will take care that the unconstitutional 

encroachments of the Government are not covered by any 

show of technical regularity. 

On the whole, the political proceedings of all parties must 
be principally regulated by the fortune of war. If General 
Burnside really sueceeds in an attack on Richmond, either 
from Fredericksburg or from Suffolk, the renewed confidence 
of the North will sweep away all resistance to the prosecution 
of a war of conquest. The Democrats themselves believe that 
negotiation would be easier after a decisive victory, forgetting 
that the demands of the Republicans would in that event 
transcend all bounds of moderation. In the meantime, neither 
party is strong enough to dispense with a display of vigour 
and enthusiasm. The Federal army in Virginia is perhaps 
the most numerous which has been brought together since 
the commencement of the war; and the large fleet of iron- 
plated ships seems to promise a series of safe and unmo- 
lested successes on the coasts and rivers. The conquest 
of Vicksburg, if not of Charleston and Mobile, may be 
reasonably anticipated, although the capture of Richmond 
may be regarded as highly improbable. It is stated, on 
doubtful authority, that President Davis has in vain recalled 
General Jackson to the defence of the capital. If the story 
were true, it would indicate that Jackson hopes to operate either 
against Washington or on BurnstDe’s communications; and 
as hitherto the discipline of the Confederate army seems to 
have been admirably preserved, it is incredible that the second 
general of the South can have set superior authority at 
defiance when the safety of Richmond is at stake. The delay 
of Burnsive before Fredericksburg is conjecturally attributed 
to an intention of moving his army by sea to Suffolk, or to 
some suitable point on the eastern coast. The Republican 
organs are certain only that he will reach Richmond, but not 
as to the road by which he is to approach it. The war is 
once more to be finished in ninety days, or, at least, within 
the year; and then the regenerated Union will employ the 
opportunity of internal peace in commencing that war with 
England which is to avenge an unnatural coldness of sympathy 
and an unpardonable habit of discussing current events. 


THE OPENING OF THE BOULEVARD. 


N°? great constructional achievement is esteemed to be 

complete unless it is crowned by a ceremony and a 
speech. Our own Board of Works, when, after the agitation 
and deliberation of many years, it had accomplished a third 
part of a main drain, was careful to celebrate the triumph 
by a dinner, at which members of Parliament drank rate- 
supplied champagne, and delivered appropriate speeches 
within the vault of the vast Cloaca, and wighin nose-shot of 
its fragrant stream. Even Mr. Cowrer, when he did not make 
a road through Kensington Gardens, but only did his little 
possible in that direction without success, thought it ne- 
cessary to make a procession, consisting of himself, to the 
spot, and there, mounting on a tub, delivered an address to 
the nursery-maids. The ceremony which took place in the 
Place du Trone was undoubtedly of a more ambitious 
character, but it was strictly analogous inkind. The difference, 
as to taste and grandeur, in the improvements that have been 
recently accomplished in the two capitals, is not unaptly 
symbolized by a comparison. between these two public 
appearances of their respective authors. 

We are accustomed, however, in the Emrrror’s speeches, 
to look for something more than the platitudes which are the 
ordinary material of an ornamental address. His words are 
generally meant to serve a purpose, and rarely miss their aim. 
Even if they were less carefully weighed, the speech of the 
only Frenchman who is perfectly free to speak would merit 


close attention. We naturally watch with eagerness for every 


indication of the secret workings of a system of government 
constructed so newly, in the teeth of such obstacles, and with 
such remarkable material success. For the present, and till 
America shall have settled down into something permanent 
enough for study, the French Empire is, to the historical 
student, the great phenomenon of our times. The skill with 
which Napoizon has outflanked the advance of freedom, and 
defeated it from what were thought to be its own strongest 
positions, has no parallel in recent history. The suppression 
of free writing and free speech, by virtue of universal suffrage 
and vote by ballot, was a masterpiece of dexterity in the man 
who did it for the first time. Now that it has been 
done, as in the story of Cotumsus’s egg, we can all of 
us see that it was very easy to do, and rather the 
natural result of universal suffrage and vote by ballot 
than otherwise; but when it was done, it took the re 
all over Europe very much by surprise, an 

of the section of them have been 
vaguely fluctuating ever since. They cannot blind themselves 
to the fact that the Government of France is, in essentials, 
identical with the old-fashioned despotisms they have been 
denouncing all their lives; and, on the other hand, they do 
not like to permit themselves to question the excellence 
of that which has the undoubted sanction of the popular 
voice. The Emperor never loses an opportunity of profiting 
by his amphibious political origin. He flourishes his title of 
Bu du Peuple confidently in the eyes of the democrats of the 
world; and the deception is not too gross to be received by 
some, and to be connived at by a great many. He is still, in 
some sort, among crowned heads, the favourite of the extreme 
Liberal party on the Continent ; and he is still held to deserve 
the occasional homage even of such immaculate Republicans 
as Messrs. Coppen and Bricut among ourselves. Nor is 
their position absolutely wanting in plausibility. He may be 
despotic, illiberal, retrograde ; but that he reigns by the will, 
and with the full assent of the majority of his people, is no 
idle partisan boast, but a sober, sad, humiliating fact. 

His speech on the Place du Trone exposes to view a specimen, 
on a small scale, of the mechanism by which this marvellous 
result is worked out. It is not addressed to the educated 
portion of the Parisians. The greater part of it is professedl 
and ostentatiously addressed to the class below them. He 
makes a perfunctory mention of “ perfecting the taste of the 
“people ;” but the subjects on which he dwells, as if they 
really occupied his mind, are those which concern the mate- 
rial comforts of the artisan. The regulation of the bread 
trade, the establishment of loan societies, the opening of pub- 
lic promenades for the lower classes, are the matters on which 
he expatiates. It is assuredly no blame to him that he should 
care for these things; and if he spoke merely as a philanthro- 
pist, such solicitude would be deserving of all praise. But it 
would need a very charitable critic to read the words of the 
Emperor Naro.eon as if they were the gushing forth of an irre- 
pressible benevolence. A taste for kissing babies is a very amia- 
ble taste in a public man; but, if one of the candidates ina 
closely contested election takes to kissing babies, the hard 
world does not impute it to any extraordinary tenderness of 
heart. It is a matter of course that whatever sentiments the 
Emperor utters in public will be of a very laudable character. 
But the laudable sentiments must be interpreted much in the 
same way as the kissing of the babies. The only question is, 
whom is he canvassing? whose babies does he kiss? It is evident 
that he still looks for support to the class which originally 
seated him on the throne, and that he hopes little from any 
other. His object is to establish himself as a minor Pro- 
vidence in their eyes—finding them work when work is 
scarce, and cheap bread when bread is dear, and money when 
they have got no credit, and the honour of naming @ 
Boulevard as soon as they have succeeded in making their 
fortunes. The attempt shows an enviable self-reliance ; for, 
in taking up the part of an earthly Providence, he not only 
claims gratitude for past succour, but assumes the respon- 
sibility of all possible future contingencies. But it also shows 
what class he is addressing. They are the only class who, in 
these days, could be got to believe in the power of Govern- 
ment to make artificial work and artificial cheapness. There 
can be little question of his sagacity in electing to stand or fall 
by their adhesion. They are, on the whole, less fickle than 
their superiors. They will believe very nearly anything he 
likes to tell them, and they will let him do what he pleases 
with the newspapers. But, having hazarded everything on his 
popularity with them, it is easy to understand the nervousness 
with which he watches the progress of the Cotton Famine. 


Allusions to the wars of the First Empire are almost an 
indispensable portion of every Imperial speech; and accord- 
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ingly they appear in great profusion in the speech of Sunday last. 
The Emperor naturally loves to keep alive the memories to which 
he owes his throne. But there is one disagreeable peculiarity 
about the allusions in this particular speech. They are all 
directed to the reverses, and not to the successes, of the 
First Empire. Prince Evcene is celebrated as one of the 
heroes of the retreat from Russia, and as having refused 
the Crown of Italy, rather than owe it to the gift of 
the Allied Sovereigns. Surely the Viceroy of Iraty deserved 
some less negative praise than that of having retreated 
upon one occasion, and having refused a Crown upon 
another. Lenorr’s services to his country were of a more 
positive kind, but they were not calculated to awaken more 
cheerful associations. His title to the honour of naming a 
Boulevard consisted, so far as his public services were con- 
cerned, in the assistance which he gave to the first Naro_ron 
when the allied armies were invading France. It is difficult 
to understand why the present Emperor should have dispiayed 
a preference which, at least in the case of Prince Evcrenr, was 
wholly unnecessary, for this dark portion of his uncle’s history. 
It is foreign to the policy he usually observes of impressing 
upon the French the glories which their history owes to his 
family. It was not because Napoteon I. retreated from Russia, 
or provoked all Europe to invade his territory, or left his 
Italian conquests to the Allies to dispose of at their discretion, 
that he left behind him a name popular enough, after the lapse 
of thirty years, to elevate an unknown nephew to the throne. 
Experience has so deeply impressed upon men’s minds the 
conviction that every word the present Emperor drops is 
carefully weighed, that they may be apt to attach to chance 
allusions an importance they do not deserve. But the events 
of the last three years of the Great War are not forgotten 
in France, and still excite, when they are remembered, a 
passionate craving for revenge which to our colder natures 
is inconceivable. It is difficult to believe that a NaroLeon, 
upon a great public occasion, should have dwelt on the dis- 
grace and disaster of those years, and should have forgotten 
the national susceptibilities upon that subject which he is 
well known to share. Perhaps he thinks that the passion for 
foreign war, even if not gratified, would tend to deaden other 
feelings of discontent. At this anxious moment, when the 
foreign influence of France is impaired and her domestic 
prosperity is seriously perilled, every topic of distraction is 
of priceless value to the Emperor. It is less organized con- 
spiracy than sudden impulsive fits of passion that have been 
hitherto dangerous to French Governments. ‘'T'o watch them 
as they gather, and, before they burst, to provide them with 
a safe conductor, is the art of government in France. In 
times of distress like the present such storms are easily raised, 
and all the Evrrror’s skill will be needed to avert them. As 
yet it is difficult to conjecture whether he will be driven 
to recur to the last desperate resource of war, either with 
America or any other Power; but such a result will be far 
from impossible if the distress should become more intense, 
or if the attempts upon his life, of which we have recently 
heard so much, should actually recommence. 


THE SOUTHAMPTON ELECTION. 


_ result of the Southampton election has awfully scan- 
dalized the Friends of Progress and of the People. 
That a popular constituency, a Liberal constituency, an 
advanced Liberal constituency—a constituency which only 
the other day did itself the honour of choosing Mr. Diary 
SrrmouR as its representative—should come down to a Tory 
alderman from London, whose only conspicuous qualification 
is a pledge to get up a new railway company, is a phenomenon 
which drives Radical journalism beside itself with bewilder- 
ment and indignation. For the first time these fifteen years, 
we are told, a body of electors in which the Liberals out- 
number their opponents by something like two to one has 
been guilty of the recreancy of electing a Conservative 
candidate. That Lord Patmerston’s own town, too, where the 
Liberal Premier makes so many pleasant and graceful speeches 
on all sorts of subjects and all sorts of occasions, should turn 


many hard words. He is discovered, now that he is beaten, 
to have been all along a very poor creature indeed. After all, 
he deserved nothing better. He was never anything more 
than a miserable “ pretender.” His whole capital consisted ot 
certain “dead forms of political speech.” He would infal- 
libly have been elected, only he was not “ worth electing.” 
Nevertheless, though not by any means the right sort of man, 
he was really rejected because Lord Patmerston’s Govern- 
ment has left off introducing Reform Bills, and has “ made 
“away with every other great Parliamentary question.” In 
short, there was nobody and nothing worth fighting for, and 
so the whole affair resolved itself into a petty local struggle 
between rival steam-packet and railway companies, in which 
the Tory candidate happened to come in the winner. 


There may be more or less of truth in some of these angry 
recriminations of the defeated party, though they come 
awkwardly from Radical pens, but they furnish no adequate 
account of the disagreeable fact. Nothing can be further 
from our purpose than to assert that Captain MancLes was 
worth electing, and we have the humblest possible opinion of 
the dead forms of political speech which constituted his sole 
stock-in-trade. From the Radical point of view, however, we 
should have supposed he was particularly well worth electing ; 
and, if he had happened to be successful, his pretensions would 
probably have been pronounced more than respectable. 
Those same dead forms of political speech which it is now 
found convenient to deride ought, by every rule and tradition 
of ultra-Liberalism, to have placed him triumphantly at the 
head of the poll. The Captain strikes us as decidedly a model 
candidate, according to the accredited standard of the Radical 
platform. He said his catechism without once tripping. He 
bolted all the regulation pledges as if he enjoyed them. 
“ Extension of the franchise, Ballot, abolition of Church-rates, 
“ progressive political and ecclesiastical reform ” — what more 
would people have? He was introduced by his mover in the 
character of “a firm, tried, and consistent Liberal,” and it is 
only fair to say that he appears to realize all that is commonly 
understood by this dead form of political speech. He claims 
to have “ always supported these measures ’—namely, exten- 
sion of the franchise, Ballot, and the rest —“ both in and out 
“of Parliament, for more than twenty years,” and we do not 
observe that the claim was in any respect disputed. We 
must say that Captain ManGies gets hard measure from those 
to whom he must have naturally thought himself entitled to 
look for support and approbation. As far as we can make out, 
this tried and consistent Reformer of twenty years’ standing 
was just as well worth electing as nine-tenths of the respectable 
mediocrities who sit in the House of Commons in virtue of 
the identical pledges which are now discovered to be lifeless 
formulas. Equally unsatisfactory is the theory which explains 
the discomfiture of Southampton Liberalism by Lord Patmer- 
ston’s treason to the cause of the people. If the electors of 
Southampton are so intensely disgusted with the present Go- 
vernment for having shelved “the great question of Reform,” 
there is the more reason why they should send a second inde- 
pendent representative to Parliament to co-operate with Mr. 
Diasy Seymour in holding a faithless Minister to his forgotten 
engagements. Of all imaginable ways of expressing indignant 
zeal for the cause which a traitorous Administration has aban- 
doned, surely the very oddest is the rejection of a tried and 
consistent Reformer, in favour of a gentleman whose solitary 
claim to popular support is the undertaking to agitate for a 
broad-gauge railway. If Southampton is really angry with 
Lord Patmerston for having thrown cold water on extension 
of the franchise, Ballot, abolition of Church-rates, and pro- 
gressive political and ecclesiastical reform, it must be owned 
that it has taken a most eccentric mode of giving utterance to 
its feelings. 

We fear we must fall back on the simple, though odious, 
hypothesis that Southampton has rejected Captain Mancies 
because it has not the smallest taste for his political pro- 
gramme. It really prefers the Tory Alderman’s broad gauge 
to the Radical Captain’s broad principles, and would honest! 
like a new railway better than a new Reform Bill. The affair 
is not a case of “Conservative reaction” exactly, for in this 


upon him in this way, and reduce still further a majority | contest of rival companies and interests, the winning candidate 
(if it be a majority) already barely sufficient to keep his | seems to have had next to nothing to say about politics of any 
Cabinet together, is an unheard-of treachery to every public | sort; but it is a very clear case indeed of the decadence of 
the defeated candidate, they abuse the Prive | 
It is a “disgusting spectacle,” says one angry writer. Itsimply means that a particular description of political cant has 
The Southampton people are a set of “political Helots,” | lost its attractions in quarters where it was once all-powerful. 
says another. ‘ Unprincipled_ constituency ! ” ejaculates a We cannot pretend to applaud or admire the choice of the South- 
third. Of course, Captain Manaies comes in for a good ampton electors, and, in its obvious practical aspect, it is matter 
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for sincere regret. They have degraded a contest for the repre- 
sentation of an important borough into a vulgar squabble of 
local cliques and trade interests, and have damaged the 
position and authority of a Government which no sensible 
and patriotic Engli can desire to see displaced or 
weakened. But the course they have taken, though anything 
but creditable, is perfectly intelligible, and can only perplex 
those who choose to shut their eyes on notorious facts. 
People have ceased to believe in the political nostrums to 
which an incendiary platform rhetoric once lent a factitious 
importance, and the expiring echoes of a spurious agitation 
fall dead on listless or displeased ears. ‘There is, indeed, 
no reason to believe that, either at Southampton or 
elsewhere, any large body of English electors would be 
unmoved by a genuine appeal to their sympathies and con- 
victions ; but it is hopeless to attempt to keep a great party 
together by idly parroting verbal formularies which the 
educated intelligence of the country repudiates as meaningless 
or mischievous. Improved railway accommodation is at any 
rate a less irrational, as well as a more harmless, object of elec- 
toral preference than the deterioration of the constituent body 
by the indiscriminate admission of ignorant or venal voters. 
If the Liberal party and the Liberal Government suffer from 
the discredit which reflection and experience have brought on 
crotchets with which they once thought it to their advantage 
to identify themselves, there is nothing to be said but that an 
inexorable Nemesis waits on those who have raised political 
capital and credit on false pretences. Statesmen who per- 
mitted Mr. Bricut to place them in power must not complain 
if they participate, more or less, in the fortunes of their 
former patron. 


REDUCTION OF ESTIMATES. 


if is very evident, both from the communiqué with which 
Mr. Bricut’s organ was favoured and from the appoint- 
ment of an economy Committee at the Horse Guards, that 
the evil days of retrenchment are coming on us fast. We 
have indulged in a financial revel, and we are awaking to the 
retributive headache. The speculative finance of the last 
few years is beginning to bear the fruits which all cautious 
observers dreaded. It was marked by two grave defects. It 
was founded upon a new and very doubtful principle, and it 
was carried into effect with a precipitation which would have 
been rash even if its soundness had been mathematically 
ascertained. Sir Grorce Lewis, adhering to the doctrines of 
earlier financiers, maintained that small taxes levied from a 
large number of articles were less galling to the people, and 
safer for the Exchequer. Mr. GLapstone, on the contrary, 
holds the view that the perfect system of taxation is that 
which is imposed entirely upon a few articles of large con- 
sumption. He has acted upon that plan, and we are now ina 
condition to judge of its merits. It would answer admirably, 
if all the world would bind itself over to keep the 
peace. But as even the most advanced and enlightened of 
nations is not superior to warlike passions, the system is apt 
to break down in times of trouble. It sins against the pro- 
verb which warns us not to put all our eggs in a single basket. 
Two of the great props upon which our Exchequer rests have 
been rudely shaken by the shock of the American war. The 
tobacco duties are giving way in consequence of the blockade, 
which shuts out from us the products of Virginia; and the 
spirit duties are still more seriously affected by the Lancashire 
distress. If the threat of the Taepings to desolate the tea 
districts should be carried into effect, the tea duties must also 
suffer in proportion. As these three items form a third of 
the whole revenue, they cannot decline witlout leaving a per- 
ceptible mark upon the national balance-sheet, and it is 
tolerably certain that the two first of them, at least, will be 
deficient. Unfortunately, the manner of the recent changes 
influences our financial position quite as unfavourably as the 
principle on which they were made. For the purpose of 
bringing them all within Mr. Giapsroner’s term of office, they 
were conducted with so much precipitation that for two 
years past the Balance-shect has shown a steady deficit. 
There is no margin, therefore, for untoward accidents. 
If, as is almost certain to happen, any of the great duties 
should fall off, next April must see either an increase of 
taxation, which the nation is in no humour to bear, or else 
a reduction of expenditure. 

The efforts that are being made to operate upon the Army 
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Estimates show that the Government fully foresces this melan- | 


choly dilemma. The first idea ofa perplexed financier always 
is to cut down the army. It is looked upon as a sort of 


“put down” when times are bad. The philosophy of this 
plan is not easy to understand. The army is either an indis- 
pensable necessity or an intolerable waste. If the force 
maintained is greater than is necessary for the defence of 
English interests, it ought to be reduced at once, whether 
times are good or bad. But if, as most of us believe, it barely 
suffices for that purpose, it is as far removed from an optional 
luxury as any expenditure that can be conceived. Defence 
is an article of the first necessity. The whole of the 
costly fabric we maintain, all our administrative and judi- 
cial machinery, is only valuable so long as it can _per- 
form its functions in security from external attack. If 
our army is not more than is necessary for our defence, 
there is nothing in the whole length of our Finance Accounts 
that ought not to be rather sacrificed. It would be better to 
prorogue Parliament for a year, and save the half-million of 
expenses with which, last year, we purchased the advantage of 
its deliberations. It might be more profitable even to econo- 
mize the seven hundred thousand pounds which are annually 
misspent in public buildings. Perhaps we might go so far as 
to spare something from the eight hundred thousand pounds 
which are applied to the provision of creature comforts for the 
convicts, and which, when their term is over, turns them 
out in that condition of first-rate muscular development, 
with which many of us have been unpleasantly familiar 
during the past month. We might make many other excur- 
sions among the miscellaneous Estimates, and find items of 
goodly size, which could be better spared than the necessary 
defences, to which we owe it that we are able to pass or to refuse 
Estimates at all. Unless there has been a striking change in the 
aspect of the political horizon, any statesman who cuts down 
the force of the army practically confesses that up to that. 
time the army has been too large. The present Government 
cannot make such an admission without belying its own 
assertions, constantly and earnestly reiterated on eve 
possible occasion. For it cannot be pretended that the 
political horizon is less threatening than it was in the spring 
of the present year. A breach with America is, if anything, 
less improbable than it was in March. Germany and 
Denmark, Italy and Austria, Greece and Turkey, all present 
apt materials for a possible conflagration, whose flames we 
may not be able to escape. And our neighbour across the 
Channel, who is really the author of our strenuous arming, 
is as dangerous as he ever was before. The fact that he is 
engaged in tiding over a domestic danger of unknown mag- 
nitude is not calculated to encourage us to count too 
securely upon his well-known passion for peace. If, under 
these circumstances, the Government reduces our armed force, 
it will amount to a confession that the large Estimates of 
recent years have been a causeless and guilty waste. 


But there is another form which military retrenchment may 
take. It may be said that our force is not too large, but only 
too dear. It has often been asserted that, with better organiza- 
tion, an equal defensive power might be produced at smaller 
cost. The present Srcrerary ror War has recorded his 
opinion that the possibility of any such saving, to a per- 
ceptible extent, is quite imaginary. We do not venture to 
pronounce a definitive opinion upon a question which must 
be decided entirely upon technical issues. It is understood 
that the Committee which is now sitting at the Horse Guards 
has been specially charged with this investigation. That 
departments which have grown up so much at haphazard as 
the departments that are connected with the defensive services 
might be re-organized upon a cheaper, and yet not less 
eflicient plan, is very likely indeed. Organization is the weak 
point of Englishmen. ‘The practice of paying civil ser- 
vants at a very low rate, and then indemnifying them 
by demanding very little work from them, is in the 
end far more burdensome to the Exchequer than 4 
scale of higher salaries, better earned. The French, whom 
in matters of organization we may always confidently imitate, 
have but just recast their War Office upon this — 
But we fear that it is no such wholesome thrift as this 
is to be practised here. From the intimations that have crept 
out, we gather that it is not economy in its true sense, but 
its bastard brother, cheese-paring, which the Committee of the 
Horse Guards are engaged in carrying out. They will recast 
and reorganize nothing; they will only scrape away an office ex- 
pense here, and chip off a salary there, until the fragments make 
up a respectable sum to present, as their triumph of economy, 
to the House of Commons. England has played that expen- 
sive game before, and has paid handsomely for the amusement. 
It was precisely the process which was carried on, with a free 
hand, in that palmy period of our history when Lord Joan 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. For a time, a small saving was 
the result. Economists recur with fond regret to the year 
1853, as the last year in which the Estimates bore 
any tolerable approximation to their ideal. It was, in 
truth, the last year before the great ‘exposure which con- 
signed the system of cheese-paring to general contempt. The 
Crimean war came, and put the military reductions to the 
stern test of facts. It will be a long time before that lesson 
will be forgotten. Every department was found to be dis- 
organized—every portion of the administrative mechanism to 
be helplessly inefficient. The most lavish expenditure, the 
most devoted personal labour, were unequal to repair in a 
few months the ravages which had been the work of years. 
The sufferings of that celebrated winter were the first 
price paid for the economies with which Sir Cmartes 
Woop had smoothed his own faltering progress through the 
arduous and unknown regions of finance. They were not the 
only price. We lost a prestige which should have its value 
even in the eyes of economists, for it represented money’s 
worth. It spared us, to some extent, the necessity of arma- 
ments with which, since that time, we have not been able to 
dispense. Whatever the strength of our army ought to be, 
its organization should be sheltered from these capricious gusts 
of parsimony. It will be, in every sense, a gain—if it can be 
done—that any portion of the military expenditure should be 
permanently placed upon a footing less costly and equally 
efficient. But vague, planless parsimony, animated chiefly by 
a desire to make a good appearance on next year’s Estimates, 
will speedily reduce the army services to the same condition 
of disorganization as that which brought the country to so 


much disgrace eight years ago. 


ENGLISH CHARITY. 


DE MONTALEMBERT on one occasion described, with 
e his usual eloquence, the deep impression which had been 
made on him by discovering the princely magnitude of the great 
English charities. He found that not one, but a dozen great 
institutions, had clear yearly incomes as fixed and certain as if 
derived from lands or consols, and yet, except in a small degree, 
dependent on yearly subscriptions; and that the amount of y ns 
incomes was greater than that of the revenues of many crowned 
heads on the Continent. Nor was it only that great institu- 
tions flourished, but that countless minor societies, committees, 
boards, and other forms of voluntary associations, formed for 
every possible object of charity, benevolence, and philanthropy 
under the sun, were existing in activity, and in some sort of 
prosperity. It is at once the vastness and the variety of English 
charity that is astonishing. Charity is not here, as in most Con- 
tinental countries, the outpouring of exceptional devotion, or the ma- 
nifestation of societies specially consecrated to religious purposes. It 
is part of English life—part of the way in which all people with a 
certain station in society, and a certain amount of education, get 
through the money they receive or earn. To give, and to think about 
giving, and to talk about it, are among the ordinary occupations of 
English families. To visit the poor, and to distribute sixpences and 
soup and medicine, and to throw in tracts, or urge church-going, 
according to the tastes of the curate, are as much part of a young 
lady’s daily occupation in England as dancing or dressingis. There 
are very few even of the more idiotic sort of young men who would 
quite like to marry a gil if she owned that she never visited the 
poor. There are still fewer even among this style of young men 
who do not try to be charitable every now and then, after their 
fashion, by giving absurdly large tips to useless hangers-on. Of 
course every one is not really charitable, and those who know 
most about charities are aware that it is pretty nearly the same 
set who can really be relied on for charities of different kinds. 
There are plenty of millionaires who do not give away a thou- 
sandth part of their income, and a great many men who only give 
what they give because they dare not refuse. Butstill, if we look at 
the whole of the nation—or, rather, at the whole of that portion of 
it which is not poor—we cannot doubt that it is a national habit to 
give, and that the ordinary Englishman is by no means sorry when 
a good occasion arises for unbuttoning his pockets. 

When we look at Lancashire, we may well be proud to think 
what a charitable nation can do. Considering the wealth of 
England, the sum given is not so very “0 in itself, but it amounts 
to a round figure; and the manner in which it has been given is 
even more noticeable than the sum itself. Every little parish has 
had its collection, made its effort, lived for a day at least in the 
chronicle of the Times, and then sunk into obscurity. From all 
the ends of the earth, from every quarter where English faces are 
to be seen and the English accent is to be heard, money has come 
in. It has come in this way because it is every one’s habit to 
give, or at least to be more or less ready to give. Only very good 
people, or very kind-hearted people, like to be giving constantly 


_and secretly; but to give when every one else gives, to follow a 


general fashion, to do a handsome thing in a popular way, is 
pleasant to most Englishmen. It is gratifying to most of us to give 
when we can do so without much inconvenience. It is one of the 
signs to us of our religion; and it must always be re-nembered 


that English Protestantism wants signs. It has scarcely any other 
way, in quiet times, of letting itself know of its own existence, 
except the weekly church on Sundays and the response to the 
calls of charity. If a man lives in a religious set, he has plenty of 
religious or controversial talk to remind him of his ent; but a 
man who is not in the religious world — who earns his bread com- 
fortably, but by constant work, and who reposes in the bosom of 
his family—has hardly any outward marks of his religion to notify 
to himself how things are going on with him, except these two of 
church-going and charity. ‘They are not very high signs of 
spiritual life ; but then they are definite, and they are accessible, 
with the greatest ease, to everyone. It is precisely because they 
do not soar very high, but yet have an indisputable reality, and 
because they set the door of —_ religion so very wide, that 
they commend themselves to Englishmen. 

ut everything on earth has its drawbacks; and this English 
habit of general charity, done as a matter of business, has its 
drawbacks too. Its advantages so incomparably outweigh its 
drawbacks that we may well forget the drawbacks if we please, 
and join in the unreserved praise and admiration of the eloquent 
Frenchman. Still, as amongst each other, Englishmen may find 
it worth while to notice what these drawbacks are. In the first 

e, charity, done as a matter of business by a t number of 
independent persons, can hardly fail to have two characteristics—it 
is almost sure to be rather sublunary and prosaic sometimes, and 
it is also almost sure to be a little capricious and unreasonable. 
There is some vulgar ostentation in English charity, which occa- 
sionally takes a ludicreus and coarse form, such as that of people 
who contribute to the Lancashire fund under such signatures as 
that of “A Cup of Cold Water, one shilling,” and which more 
generally takes the shape of insisting on secing the donor's name in 
print. ‘This is, however, partly due to the generally business cha- 
racter of English charity ; and charitable persons desire to see their 
names in print, not only that they may get glory, and find food for 
gossip about their friends, but also that they may be sure the 
accounts are right, and that the clerical secretaries do not do some- 
thing parsonic with the money. The mixture of business and good 
feeling which marks English charity also leads to the most curious 
artifices being employed to tap the pockets of the possibly charitable. 
Two of these artifices from their singularity deserve especial notice. 
One is the artifice of requesting people to be stewards at a dinner. 
And the other is that of rewarding the subscriber with a right of 
voting for the objects to whose relief the funds are to be applied. 
It would seem that of all earthly bores these two must be about 
the greatest — to have to go to a bad public dinner in honour of a 
hospital and sit near the chairman, or to be plagued by fu 
ladies for votes for some idiot, or governess, or orphan, who is stand- 
ing for an asylum. It may be a Christian duty to give to 
the hospital, and to support the asylum; but that it should 
be found that decent sensible Christians, who would otherwise 
neglect the hospital and asylum, can be decoyed into doing their 
duty by the attraction of these gigantic bores, is truly wonderful. 
It 1s, however, quite in character with the business element of 
English charity. People like to hope that, as far as the other 
world goes, their alms may be accepted; but they also like to be 
- of something in this world, and a dinner and a vote are some- 
thing. 

Then, again, > gree charity and English philanthropy take 
sometimes very odd turns, and busybodies set before themselves 
the queerest objects. In fact, if a man wants to make a really 
good fuss, the oe the object the better, because then he 

as it all to himself. But it must be acknowledged that 
English society insists, with very tolerable success, in all these 
eccentricities of benevolence being kept for the most in 
the background. The sets which patronize them would often 
like to impose subscription to them as a universal duty; but 
the common sense of Englishmen revolts. If a man likes to get 
up a society for converting the wilder tribes of Arabia, or for pay- 
ing Christianized Jews the market price of a change of religion, 
or for leaving copies of the Bible on the shores of Patagonia, and 
then sailing off into space, he is quite at liberty to do so, and he 
is quite certain of some support. There are always some people 
in England who will give to anything which has the slightest 
sound of charity in it. But he cannot quite force us to subscribe 
to his society, although many persons can testify how very nearly 
this power has been reached in some circles of provincial towns. 
The oddities of English charity do not therefore trouble us much. 
But there is often much that is disagreeable in the demands of 
recognised charities. As giving is, with us, a thing not of devo- 
tion, to be asked for by priests, as it mainly is abroad, but a thing 
of business, to be asked for by any one who assumes or accepts 
the office of collector, the collection of charity very often 
becomes a matter of personal or local triumph. One parish wants 
to beat another parish, and it is put as a parochial duty to assist 
in making a good score. Then the collectors do not like to be 
refused. They resent small donations as a kind of insult to them- 
selves, and they accept a handsome subscription as a personal 
compliment. It is the custom at many churches, after a charity 
sermon has heen preached, to make two miserable men stand at 
the door, without their hats, in a draught, holding pewter plates, 
and these men always feel called on to smirk for silver and to bow 
for gold, and to look either stern or condescending for coppers. It 
is they to whom the congregation is giving the gift, and it will be 
very hard on them if they should have held the plate and the 
subscriptions should not have been good. We are so accustomed 
to this that we have lost all sense of the drollery of it. That the 
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alms.of the Christian public should have come to be treated as | ingenions paradox, and described him as a buffoon. whose delight 
a compliment or affront to a wealthy neighbour according as they | it was to turn every one into ridicule. Even Bacon does not seem 
are large or small, is surely about as a thing as is to be found | to have been quite clear in his application to Socrates of the term 
in the England of the nineteenth century, “ironical.” “ Socrates,” he says in the Apophthegms, “was pro- 
nounced by the oracle of Delphos to be the wisest man in G 
which he would put from himself, ironically saying, ‘There could 
IRONY. be nothing in him to verify the oracle except he was not 
. wise, and knew it; and others were not wise and knew it not.’” 
y= THIRLWALL, in a paper On the Irony of Sophocles, | Rut this was, as far as we know, his real estimate of himself, as 
: has given what is in effect a monogram on irony generally. | yo] as of his countrymen. And it is quite in harmony with the 
As that exceedingly interesting paper was written thirty years practice in which his dialectical irony really consisted — namely, in 
Qe and lies buried in the not very’ accessible Mt of the | the assumption of the character of an ignoraut learner, asking infor- 
ological Museum, the reader will not be surprised if we admit | mation from a better informed person. To place the adversary’s 
that, writing after such a master, we may have either directly opinion in the foreground, saluting it with every demonstration of 
borrowed from Dr. Thirlwall, or that some of our remarks may | ,.neet, while really busied in withdrawing one by one all the sup- 
have been suggested by what he has written. . on which it rests, never ceasing to approach it with an air of 
What may be called verbal irony has existed, in some form or | deference until it has been com letely undermined and left to sink 
other, probably as long as language itself. Regarded essentially, by the weight of its own absurdity—all this was in no way incon~ 
and apart from accidental uses, it is a polemical instrument and | tent with the very humblest estimate of himself. The attitude 
a concomitant of passion. A diseussion, however ably and reason- | 41,15 assumed by Socrates was, as Mr. Grote has observed, essential 
«bly supported on either side, will generally have reached that | 4. an excuse for his practice as a questioner. It contributed to add 
point at which the passions of the disputants become engaged, | -..¢ and novelty to his conversation, and totally banished from it 
before recourse is had to irony. Its power lies in a contrast | },oth didactic pedantry and seeming bias as an advocate, which to 
between the speaker's thought and his expression; or, “to speak | on¢ who talked so much was of no small advantage. Besides, it 
more aecurately, between the thought which he evidently designs will not have escaped notice that irony and humour are cl 
to express and that which his words properly signify.” Deep | aijied, The confines of one constantly overlap those of the other, 
emotion may be sometimes conveyed and aroused in this way | 544 Socrates had probably as keen a sense yo) as any man. 
with extraordinary force. The irony so admirably sustained in | 4),5+ ever lived 
Antony’s speech over the corpse of Ceesar derives more than half | “74 turn away now from the irony of conversation and of books, 
its intensity from the impassioned soliloquy which ends the | j,o.6 is a form which may be called, by comparison, practical 
preceding scene, and which reveals the world of ae that | sony, and which has for its field the lives actions of men 
ae is really suppressing while he reiterates that “Brutus | ,other than their words. There is, first, the practical irony of 
is an honourable man.” No sooner is emotion found to be so | wanton or malicious purpose; by which, for the sake of extracting 
strong that it can command itself and dispense with its natural ridicule, if not for worse ends, one man humours the folly of another, 
tone; than it occupies at once a more imposing platform, and is | ‘Thi, kind of deception shows its darkest side when flattery, under 
able to vent itself with greater force. Hence the point of the | the mask of friendship, cherishes passions and panders to wishes 
numberless passages which might be cited from the great speeches | hich are hurrying their unconscious slave to ruin. Such is the 
of Cicero. When he calls Antonius his “eloquent opponent,” or | j,ony with which Timon gives his gold to Alcibiades ; with which 
speaks of Verres asa “public servant of uprightness and despatch,” | 6 Weird women feed the ambitious hopes of Macbeth; and with 
or assures Clodius that “he has been got off by nothing but his | which Me histopheles accompanies his vietim on his fatal career. 
high character and known antecedents,” it is not only that we are | 1; js wort remarking, in passing, that the interview between 
aware of the discrepancy between the word and the thought, but Mephistopheles (as Faust) and the yeung scholar contains some of 
that we know what ¢ flood of feeling is kept back that the word | th. most. brilliant passages of verbal irony to be met with im 


= Wi Wak literature. What could be more delicately veiled than the satire 
common to analyse the causes which bri it about that irony ss er — 


eee * er Mephist. . . . . Generally speaking, stick to words ; will then 
should ever assume a disguise at all. Irony is truly said quintet 
by Dr. Thirlwall to a weapon properly belonging to the Student. But there must be some meaning connected with the word. 
armoury of controversy, and not fi to any entirely peaceable | Mephist. Right! only we must not be too anxious about that; for it is 
oceasion. The employment of it as a sign of perfect harmony and | precisely where meaning fails that a word comes in most opportunely. 


zoodwill is ingeniously resembled by him to an exhibition of sham But there is another kind of practical irony which is not 
ghts, with all the enginery of war brought out for public amuse- | entirely freed from these dark shades, but which harmonizes wi 
ment in time of peace. For the ironical speaker, being at once a | ipo highest degree of wisdom and benevolence. A man of superior 
simulator and a dissembler, can assume the appearance of hostility | capacity and information, who is at the same time thrown into fre= 
as readily as he can disguise the reality. It is with a double use | (Jont intercourse with those who are leas able or less well informed 
of irony that we sometimes hear infants sportively accused, and poe himself, will hardly pass a day without being conscious of 
names bestowed on them which could only be suitable on the employing this sort of irony. He finds himself often compelled to 
assumption, first, of their responsibility, and next, ef the presence | p.sent to propositions which, though perfectly true in themselv: 
of severe and unkindly judges. Between equals in age or in | wil] Jead, as he is well aware, to erroneous inferences in the mind 
understanding, an ironical reproof, sometimes expressing so much | of the speaker. The reason is, either that circumstances make it 
esteem and unanimity, rests on the same assumed existence of adver- impossible for him at the time to subjoin the proper limitations, 
saries whose language we pretend to adopt. A laborious ape =| or that the person he is addressing is incapable of unbeaten 
curate comes home at two in the morning from christening a sick | them. No one who is ever so little habituated to reflection on 
child or attending the bedside of a dying man, and his cheery wife the politics and the theological disputes of our own time and 
(if he has one), instead of maundering about his piety and bene- country, will fail to supply himself with abundant instances of 
volence, which she has been all the while revering in secret, taunts | ,hig species of irony. re by side with it we may place that 
him with keeping unseasonable hours. Ora tutor, puzzled for the | yeticence with which a friend may accede to the wien of one 
moment in setting work to s up of genius and hard industry, | who is dear to him, though he foresees that they will proba 
will tell him that it is no joke keeping up to the mark such an | ond in disappointment and vexation —an ironical reticence whi 
idle dog as heis. And just as we may express our sense of other may originate partly in an unwillingness to decide for another; 
people's excellence by an ironical reproof, so, on the other hand, by | and partly in the expectation that disappointment may prove more 
an ironical self-commendation we may lay bare our own failings. | salutary than privation. Of this kind was the irony of the affec« 
But, in this case, instead of adopting the language of imaginary | tionate father in the parable; and it was with this that. the 
adversaries, we feign to be defending ourselves against unfavour- degraded and terrified Balaam, weakly offering to turn back again, 
able critics. And lastly (though this is far from being in all | was sternly bidden to “go with the meu.” 
cases a sportive use of irony) we may hint at our’own good points Last in the catalogue, and occupying a sublime position by 
by means of an ironical self-depreciation — only, however, in the itself, comes what, for want of a better name, we must call the 


presence of known friends, or of those whom we have good reason | «; ” : : 
tars ‘o> be decidedly on our side, It is not until the popu- irony of fate.” History teems with examples, and there are few 


Ww others 
lace have been worked a tolerably safe pitch of excitement, 
that Antony trusts himself to say : — | pursued have been attained with indifference or disgust; ehanges 

I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, antici with anxiety or dread have brought with them 

—_ a nor the power s speech the fulfilment of the most ardent wishes; events from which the 

men's speck right ca. | utmost good or evil has been expected have paseed without leoving 

Dr. Thirlwall has done little more than hint at the irony of a trace; ersoas or things which have been heeded at 
3 so famous and so much discussed both in ancient and all turn out to be the arbiters or the turning-points of our fortunes. 


his “customary irony,” and the records which could, in the eye spect, we conceive of a superior intelli exempt from our 
of a modern make “Socratick” and “ironick’ always. irony of 
vertible terms: — | Sop: i 


Most Socratick Lady ! the spectator when placed in the position of such a superior 
‘being’ with reference to the little world oreated by the 
sates poet. In the midst of the public confusion and mise: with 


More than one ancient critic, mistaking the aim and design of which Qidipus Rer the 1 house alone is calm 
Socrates, suspected him of having merely amused himself with secure. The King, beloved aut ional) is the object towards 
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which all eyes are turned for succour. Yet this very man ‘not 
only is—but by unconscious steps proves himself to be—the very 
fount and source of the public calamity, and is left at the end of 
the play a hopeless, self-blinded outcast. Reversing the picture, 
‘we see, apparently, in the first scenes of dipus Coloncus, the same 
fallen and pitiable being. Yet this seemingly destitute wanderer 
is now the object of the special protection of heaven; he is not 
only a pious, but a sacred and prophetic man; and two powerful 
States are to contend with one another for the possession of his 
rson, and the right of paying honours to his tomb. Such are 
two of the chief instances in which Dr. Thirlwall has worked out 
the exhibition of this sublime irony in the plays of Sophocles. 
The reader will not need to be reminded of the tremendous 
Ilel in the opening scenes of King Lear. Nor, when once 
indicated, need the subject be pursued further here. We will only 
add, that the pregnant observations of Dr. Thirlwall seem to us to 
be well worthy the attention, not only of the reader of Sophocles, 
but of literary students generally. 


DEANERIES. 


Ppa PALMERSTON is singularly lucky—or, as some of his 
predecessors would have thought him, singularly unlueky— 
in being called on to supply the Church with countless dignitaries, 
great and small, at the same moment. It is wonderful how many 
people gain a step by the death of one great personage. An arch- 
ishopric becomes vacant, and, by a dozenth link in the chain of 
events, a curate becomes a vicar. Canterbury vacates York, York 
vacates Gloucester, Gloucester vacates Exeter Deanery, Exeter 
Deanery vacates Wells Canonry, and even this may probably involve 
promotion to two or three smaller people in their several degrees, 
moving in too humble an orbit for Prime Ministers to know any- 
thing about them. The process indeed isa long one. At the moment 
when we write, Dr. Thomson is not yet Archbishop of York, nor even 
Archbishop-elect, though he may possibly become the latter before 
we make our next weekly appearance. Therefore, @ fortiori, no 
formal appointment can yet take place to any of the smaller offices 
which the death of Dr. Sumner will gradually vacate. Exeter, 
then, has still a Dean in possession, though it has also what we 
suppose we must yield to the stream and call a Dean-designate. 
ile so many greater appointments were in suspense, the vacancy 
of the Deanery of Gloucester seemed to be quite forgotten. No 
appointment was made for a long time, and nobody seemed to 
know or to ask to whom the preferment would come. However, 
Gloucester was suddenly provided with a Dean, and as no congé 
@élire was needed, and as no promotion elsewhere had to be 
wane for, the period of Designatehood in this case was very short 
indeed. 

The appointments to these two Deaneries are not very remark- 
able in themselves, but they suggest one or two reflections as to the 
nature of such appointments in general. Lord Palmerston has given 
the two vacant posts to two elderly clergymen, both of them 
Canons of the same Cathedral, both of them retired rectors in the 
same diocese, both in different degrees connected with nobility, 
and both of that school of theology which, it would seem, is for 
the future to be content with deaneries instead of bishoprics. 
Neither of them, however, represents that school in an extreme or 
offensive form. One, indeed, is not only eminently the reverse, but 
adds also an amount of academical distinction which will effectually 
distinguish him from his brother at Carlisle. As things go, there 
is nothing at all monstrous in either appointment. The reputation 
of both the new Deans is local rather than general, but the same 
may be said of many other holders of the same office. If Lord 
Shaftesbury is permanently to descend from the post of bishop- 
maker to that WH aetirteh: our Cathedrals may think themselves 
lucky if they never get worse served. 

It is, then, with no sort of feeling of disrespect to either of the 
new Deans, that we ask whether their appointments do not impk 
a concealed belief that there might just as well be no Deans at all. 
Such a belief is, in truth, implied in nearly all Decanal appoint- 
ments, good and bad. The theory is, that a Dean has nothing to 
do, that the office requires no sort of qualification, and that one 
man will make as good a Dean as another. The office, combining 
a fair income, a certain amount of dignity, and little or no work, 
will seem, to an unconscientious Minister, exactly the place for a 
kinsman or partisan whom it would be hardly decent to thrast 
into.a bishopric. To a conscientious Minister it will seem exactly 
the place for a clergyman who has distinguished himself in some 
way or other, to whom it is a reward of past services, a sort of 
comfortable cushion for a man wishing to retire from more active 
duties. The one view is creditable, the other is discreditable; one 
makes the better Deans, the other the worse; but both alike go 
on the principle that the Decanal office is a perfect sinecure, that 
the office has no duties, and needs no qualifications. It is an un- 
doubted fact that some of our Deaneries are at this moment as well 
filled as they possibly could be; but we cannot help thinking that, 
even in these cases, the choice is a matter of good luck rather than 
of deliberate purpose. The Ministers who made the appointments 
we have in our mind thought of promoting good men, but they 
hardly thought of —s good Deans. In promoting men, 
they luckily made eans also. But we may feel sure that 


‘the chief idea in their minds was much more that of rewarding 


past services than that of giving an agers { for future services. 
deed, we feel quite sure that fault would be found with the 
appointment of a Dean on the ground, not of his ree done . 

but of his being likely todo something. It would be thought 
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like giving a prize labourer his pair of breeches at the beginning of 
his career instead of at its pot 8.G.0. would be sure to find out 
somebody in his diecese both older and poorer, and, therefore, 
more deserving of the place. 

Now we cannot help thinking, on the other hand, that the office 
of a Dean has some distinctive duties, requiring distinctive quali- 
fications ; indeed, if it is not so, we eannot see any reason for ke - 
ing up the order of Dean at all. We cannot help thinking that a 
man may be good, clever, learned, useful in some rg Me of 
duty, any or all of these things at once, and yet not be fitted to 
be a Dean. We do not take any transcendental view of a Dean’s 
functions. The old theory of the Chapter being the Bishop’s 
Council is beautiful as a theory, but it is hardly very a just 
now. To restore the position of a Chapter as such a Council 
would require much more extensive changes than any that we are 
now thinking of. On the other hand, we certainly think that a 
Dean has something else to do than merely to give good dimers. 
We see no reason why he should not; but we see no special reason 
why he should. The old duty of keeping hospitality, enjoined by 
most of the old Cathedral Statutes, meant something quite different; 
and really, now that the Decanal incomes are cut down as 
are, a Dean who has nothing but his Deanery must find the 
giving of many good dinners rather a hard matter. A life income 
of a thousand a year, and very often a palace to live in, must in 
truth be sometimes rather a condition of splendid misery. But, 
setting aside his rather visionary functions as the Bishop’s chief 
councillor, and setting aside his supposed secular duties as a prinei 
dinner-giver in his city, a Dean seems to us to have very practical 
duties, requiring very practical qualifications, in his officeas chief 
guardian of the Cathedral Church. The Dean has to take his 
place at the head of an ancient corporation, charged with the 
maintenance of the fabric and services of one of those glorious 


‘buildings which are becoming more and more generally appreciated 


every day. Here are real and practical, though not onerous orover- 
whelming, duties. Whether the fabric of the Minster is preserved as 
it ought to be, whether the services are performed as they ought 
to be, depends more upon the Dean than upon anybody else. A good 
Dean cannot always at once make them what they ought to be; 
but under a bad Dean they are sure to be what they ought not to 
be. It follows at once that a Dean should be a man who under- 
stands and loves the old Cathedral system, to whom the Minster, 
its fabric, its services, and all that bdenge to it, are a pleasure and 
nota burden. Now this is, to a great extent, a matter of taste 
and temperament. Many most excellent and useful men care v 
little for these things. e obvious inference is, that they should 
be put in some place where they can be useful in their own way, 
and not be ~ Deans, where they are out of place. A Dean 
should, if possible, be personally an ecclesiastical antiquary and an 
ecclesiastical musician. At the very least, he should be one who 
appreciates and loves ecclesiastical music and ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties, who, if he cannot do everything himself, at least knows 
what is to be done, and who are the proper people to set to do 
it. He should be a man whose tastes will lead him to master 
every detail of the constitution and history of the society at whose 
head he is placed, who will love every stone of the fabric of 
which he is the chief guardian, who will make it his pride to 
be the conservator both of it and of its subordinate buildings, 
whose whole heart and soul will go along with that more splendid 
form of worship in which he is called upon to be the ¢hief 
minister. Such a man will find plenty to do as a Dean; but if a 
man is appointed who cares for none of these things, to whom the 
Minster and its services are simply a puzzle or a burden, he will be 
of no use, and, being of no use, he will certainly be the opposite. The 
Minster and its services will be either neglected or subjected to 
ignorant, though well-meaning, alterations ; and its head, finding 
nothing to do in his own office, will join with it some other, in 
which he may be more at home ual more useful, but whose 
acceptance is at once a confession of his uselessness as a Dean. 

e would not be understood as wishing to turn our thirty 
Deaneries, or thereabouts, into mere exhibitions for ecclesiastical 
antiquaries. All we say is, that a man cannot be useful as a 
Dean without a strong taste for, or at least a full appreciation of, 
those particular objects which it is his special business to look 
after. A Dean ought to be this, and he ought to be several things 
besides. He ought to be an effective preacher—a popular preacher 
in the best sense—one disposed in every way to popularize the 
Minster and its worship, to treat it really as the Mother-Church of 
the Diocese, and not as the private chapel of four or five clergymen. 
He should be a man able to fill a prominent position without 
giving himself any of the airs of a dignitary; he should be able to 
take a lead in every good work in the City and Diocese; he should 
be able to avoid either repryy bag vd up as a rival to his Bishop, 
or making himself a Don to his Minor Canons. In short, a Dean 
is as little to be taken at haphazard as anybody else. He has 
something to do, if we only hit upon the right man to do it. The 
only difference is that, his duties being somewhat indefinite, the 
are more easily neglected. A Bishop or a Rector may do his wor 
well or ill, but he can hardly help doing something. A Dean, if 
—— or does not understand his craft, may sink into utter 
nullity. 

One t diffi in the iding of Deans is 
that the” specially’ Decanal in the 
highest degree in a man who has had no opportunities of 
making himself prominent, and who is not likely to attract 
the notice of a Prime Minister. A younger man, who will 
give his life to the service of the Cathedral, will often be more 
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useful than an older one who goes to his Deanery simply as a 


refuge from harder work. It may be so, or it may not; some of 
our very best Deans are men who have thus retired from harder 
work ; but the other class may surely have a chance now and then. 
It unfortunately happens that the sort of virtues which we speak 
of are more likely to be known to a man’s Bishop or to his neigh- 
bours than they are to the First Lord of the Treasury. But the 
nomination by the Crown was originally peculiar to the Cathedrals 
of the New Foundation. In the Old Foundations the Chapter used 
to elect, and the appointment has been only gradually transferred 
to the Crown. Election by the inner Chapter—by the small body 
of Residentiaries—is, winties applied to a Deanery, or to any other 
office, the very worst mode of appointment that can be thought of. 
It would be better to toss up, or to give the advowson of the place 
to the first man you meet in the street. But election by the real 
Chapter—by the whole body of Canons—that is, by the pick of the 
clergy of the diocese, was what was originally intended; and it 
would probably be the best mode of appointment of any. In the 
Welsh Cathedrals, the Deans always have been, aos still are, 
appointed by the Bishops. There is also a good deal to be said 
for this, The goodness or badness of the Dean will thus depend 
very much on the goodness or badness of the Bishop. A bad 
Bishop may do as badly as a bad Premier, but a — Bishop 
will probably do better than a good Premier. The Cathedral of 
Llandaff, for instance, has been happy in three successive 
Deans who have given their whole energies to the noble work of 
raising their ruined Minster from the ground. And where this mode 
of appointment exists, it is evident that the Dean is more likely to 
pull well together both with the Bishop and with the rest of the 
diocese than when he comes among them as an utter stranger to 
both. Certain it is that Llandaff is about the only English diocese 
where we see the Bishop standing forth, as in old times, as the 
chief doer— we may add, as the chronicler—of the rebuilding of 
his own Cathedral. 

We repeat that, as things go, we have no special quarrel with 
the new appointments. If Lord Shaftesbury is to be Dean-maker, 
we may be very thankful to him for making sq good a choice as 
Mr. Brodrick. Still, we confess that our ideai Deans are to be 
looked for elsewhere, and that not in Utopia, but in actual stone 
and mortar English Minsters. The whole system of Dean-making 
needs reform ; butit is something when, even by a happy accident, 
the chief stall of any minster is so well filled as it is in those of 
Peterborough and Chichester. 


THE MIGRATION OF SLAVERY. 


J aa direction of human emigration has been a fertile theme 
of historical comment and philosophical speculation. The 
history of Europe and Asia affords abundant material for both. 
The present phenomena of the New World appear to reproduce the 
experience of the Old. In both cases, the main tide runs from east 
to west, and to this the attention of observers is solely or chiefly 
directed. In both there is found another current which has been 
less noticed, setting towards the South; and in America this 
henomenon deserves more accurate investigation than it has 
itherto received. The tendency of emigration towards the West 
is unmistakeable, and easily explained, but the existence of a 
similar tendency towards the South has been overlooked or mis- 
understood. And yet the rapid spread of the white race towards 
the Lower Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico has been almost as 
important t» the world, and has exercised as great an influence 
over the destinies of the United States, as the vast influx 
of population into the North-Western territory; while the 
southward migration of slavery and the servile race is one 
of the most remarkable facts in the history of America, and 
has done as much to mould that history as any other cause 
whose operation can be traced in the events of the last century. 
A hundred years ago slavery was universal, or all but universal, 
in the Colonies. It has gradually disappeared from every State 
north of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, and with it the negro race has 
also almost vanished. When we come to trace the history of 
that disappearance, we find it attributable to none of those 
doctrines which have gained ground during the last fifty years — 
to no spread of Abolitionist convictions among the mass of the 
people, inducing them to liberate the fellowmen whom they felt 
it wrong to retain in bondage—to no such awakening of the 
national conscience as induced England, at an enormous sacrifice, 
to clear herself from a great national sin — but simply and solely 
to the operation of economical laws. Two causes contributed to 
the abolition of slavery in the North—the fact that slavery did not 
y there, and the fact that it was found to pay admirably in the 
Routh. The first alone would not have sufficed. The desire to 
retain a useful and amenable class of domestic servants— a thing 
which, in a land where democracy is rampant and equality is not 
only theoretically taught but practically asserted, is hardly to be 
accomplished—would have led to. the continuance of domestic 
slavery, but for the temptation afforded by the rising value of 
slaves in the South, due partly to the spread of cultivation, and 
partly to the immense stimulus supplied by the rapid growth of 
the cotton manufacture. It was very easy, therefore, to get rid 
of slavery and of the slaves together; and this was what was actually 
done. ere was little or no emancipation—there was a foreseen, 
cautious, and gradual abolition, during which process the saleable 

negroes were sent or carried South. 
¢ same process would naturally have taken place in Virginia, 


Maryland, and Kentucky, rhaps, in Missouri, but for two 
ints in hich those pie er from their Northern neighbours, 
the first place, there are considerable districts in which slave 
labour still pays, and probably will always continue to pay, well, 
though not so well as in the Gulf States; and Southern owners 
are almost as unwilling as Englishmen to quit their ancestral 
estates, merely because they might employ their means 
to greater advan in a distant and less civilized region. 
Secondly, there are in Maryland and Virginia very many old and 
honoured families, of considerable wealth, aristocratic temper, and 
great influence, who have no will to part on any terms with their 
hereditary household slaves, or subject themselves to the miseries 
which the insolence and worthlessness of Irish or American hired 
servants inflict on Northern families. It may be added that 
Northern Abolitionism has awakened in the Border States an 
intense antagonistic feeling, which is, perhaps, the strongest 
obstacle to the gradual eradication of slavery from those parts in 
which it has ceased to be profitable. John Brown did as much as 
one man could do to make abolition impossible in Virginia for half 
a century to come; and had the Union been maintained, no man 
now living could have hoped to see any steps taken towards the 
deliverance of the Old Dominion from the institution which had 
been so lawlessly assailed. Nevertheless, slavery in the Border 
States is almost stationary. In Maryland and Virginia there is no 
room for its further expansion. All the soils which are suited 
to the production of  slave-labour are already occupied, 
and do not promise to repay the employment of any Tr 
additional number of hands, Consequently, the increase of the 
slave population of these States drains off to the South, exactly as 
the greater part of the increase of the North-eastern population 
passes away to the West. Hence arises an error, which the more 
astute of the Northern Abolutionists have diligently propagated, 
and which has been adopted by English writers who might have 
been expected to look a little more closely into the facts of the 
case. A distinction has been drawn between the Northern 
and Southern Slave States—the former, and rage J Virgini 
being characterized as “ slave-breeding,” while the latter, and 
especially South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Texas are stigmatized as “ slave-consuming ” States. 

In the sense in which these words are always used, they are 
utterly untrue. The only evidence ever alleged to prove their 
truth is the fact that the slave population of Virginia in- 
creases very slowly; and this proves, beyond doubt, that in 
one way or another the natural increase of that population—about 
ten thousand per annum—passes into the more Southern 
States. But this is not what those who use the phrase 
aboye quoted mean. They mean that Virginia raises slaves for 
export as South Carolina raises rice or Georgia cotton ; they go so 
far as to assert that the chief occupation of the Virginian slave- 
owners is to breed slaves for sale. And in saying this they show 
not merely an ignorance of facts, but a strange carelessness of 
figures. For, if this were the case, taking the exported slaves at 
their highest possible value, they would only return two pounds 
per annum on each of the slaves kept at home, or two per cent. on 
their average value — far less than the cost of their maintenance. 
Slave-breeding, where slave labour is not profitably employed, 
could not possibly pay. But there are two other ways in which 
this exportation of slaves takes place, which we must not forget, 
because they account for by far the greater a of it. First, 
masters emigrate with their slaves. A man finds that he can 
no longer make his way in Virginia; reluctantly he sells his 
plantation, and betakes himself southward with his slaves. 
A younger son knows that there is no room for him at 
home; he takes his share of the slaves, and moves South. 
Again, slaves are sold en masse by men who fail in planting or 
grow weary of it; and of those so sold the majority, perhaps, are 
sent South. This is bad enough, but it is not breeding slaves for 
sale. We had occasion to remark some time since that the traffic 
in slaves is in exceedingly bad odour in the South. A slave-trader 
is held in no better esteem than a usurer in England, or a butcher 
in India, and a man who habitually sold his slaves would be 
scouted by all his respectable neighbours. A Southern gentleman 
will sell a discontented slave at this own request; he will sell a 
refractory slave in order to get rid of him, or a girl that she may 
be married to her lover, who belongs to a different owner ; but he 
will no more deal in slaves than an English gentleman will tum 
discounter of accommodation-bills or advertising money-lender. 
It is true, however, that there are slave-breeders in Virginia—it 
is true that thisis a fact with which Virginians are often taunted 
in the South, and the taunt is one to which they are keenly sensi- 
tive. Their only reply is, first, that no respectable man has 
anything to do with such a business, which is perfectly true, 
but not satisfactory; and secondly, that the evil is not 
native to the soil—which may or may not be the fact. It is 
certainly said, and is by no means unlikely, that most of the abuses 
which render slavery so odious in England are not chargeable 
on Southern men—that Mrs. Stowe’s St. Clair is the more common 
type of a Virginian or South Carolinian planter, while the Legrees 
are almost invariably of Northern or foreign birth, However this 
may be, while it is true that the practice of breeding slaves for 
sale —or, at least, of regularly selling off the increase among them 
— does exist in Virginia, and, perhaps, in North Carolina, it is not 
true that it is a recognised or legitimate business, or that it is in 
any sense characteristic of slavery as it exists and is upheld in 
those States. 

The charge of consuming or using up slaves, brought against 
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the Gulf States, is still more absurdly unjust. It is disproved at 
once by the single fact that while the increase both of the white 
and of the black oe ee throughout the whole South is exceed- 
ingly rapid, that of the slaves, though unassisted by immigration, 
is considerably the more rapid of the two, exceeding 25 per 
cent. in ten years. Now such an increase as this is as 

as can well be supposed to take place in any State; and as this is 
the average of the whole country, it is quite clear that in no State 
can the natural increase be much less than this — in other words, 
that there is no such thing in the South as a “siave-consumin 
State,” in the sense in which Cuba is a slave-consumer. An 
this, as we may incidentally observe, is the answer to an 
objection raised to the statement, otherwise incontrovertible, that 
it is not the interest of the planter—the greater part of whose 
wealth consists of slaves—that slaves should be cheapened by the 
reopening of the African trade. The objection was that it must 
be the interest of the planter, as a consumer of slaves, that slave- 
labour should be cheap; and this might have some force if slaves 
were as cotton is to the manufacturer—a material to be speedily 
used up and done with ; though if a manufacturer held a stock of 
cotton worth more than all the rest of his property, we doubt 
whether he would be willing to see the price of cotton suddenl 
reduced one half. But slaves are to the planter, not material, 
but machinery—machinery which he expects to work well for 
forty or fifty years from the time (14 years old) at which it 
is first set to work. Now, if a manufacturer owns 100,000). 
worth of machinery, and all his other wealth is not worth above 
25,000/., he will certainly not desire a change which would make 
his machinery worth only 50,000/., even if he could be sure that 
the value of his other property would be increased thereby. Nor 
can the planter desire to see his slave property depreciated fifty 
per cent. by the revival of the slave-trade, because, though he 
might be able to produce cotton more cheaply, yet as the amount 
of available cotton land is almost unlimited, the consumer would 
get the whole benefit of that cheapness, and the planter would 
only realize the same rate of poetitenteaioes, on acapital diminished 
by one half. The fact, therefore, which cannot be controverted, 
that no yy among the Southern slaveholders is disposed to 
tolerate the revival of the African slave-trade, is in strict accord- 
ance with what might have been predicted by any one who took 
the trouble to consider how the interests of that class would be 
affected by such a measure. It deserves notice, moreover, that 
the Constitution which prohibited the slave-trade for ever was 
adopted by a convention in which the planting or so-called “slave- 
consuming ” States were alone represented. 

From what we have said of the tendency of slavery to migrate 
southward, it will be evident that in no case can there be any fear 
of its extension in the Border Slave States; that, on the contrary, 
wa slavery is likely to die out there before the advance of 

labour; and that, though domestic slavery may be much 
longer maintained by sion, habit, and prejudice, its ultimate 
extinction therein can hardly be doubtful. With regard to the 
Planting States, we do not venture on any prediction — first, 
because we cannot feel certain that slave-labour will ever become 
unprofitable in those States ; and, secondly, because they cannot, 
as the North has done, and as the Border States will do, get rid of 
their slaves by abolishing slavery ; and the difficulty of maintain- 
ing a state of society in which a free black population shall exist 
side by side with a white population of equal or superior numbers, 
appears as fo insuperable. We can only feel sure that slavery is 
not destined for ever to disgrace the civilization and the Christianity 
of a ey — by a race of English descent, English speech, 
and English habits of self-government. 


RACING AND BETTING. 


C is very satisfactory to hear that the “ bubble bets,” which for 
some time past have reflected an equivocal lustre upon the 
names of several gallant officers, have been made the subject of 
military inquiry. The mass of the civilian. public will be of 
— that the investigation has not come at all too soon, and 
at it cannot be too rigorous. Itis clear, from many recent cases, 
that, among the showier and idler portion of our military heroes, 
the standard of honour has become a ‘little rusty, and would be 
none the worse for cleaning. We only trust that the investigation 
has been full and searching, and that there will be no shrinking 
from publicity. It is possible that we may have some startling 
revelations, as instructive as those which shed immortal honour 
over the 4th Dragoon Guards last spring. But if the military 
authorities really desire to recover for their profession the esteem 
many recent scandals have rudely shaken, they must, of all 
things, beware of the damning suspicion that there is something 
worse than meets the eye, which they are sedulously suppressing. 
Their only chance of dispelling the idea that these scandals are the 
result, not of individual depravity, but of a generally lowered tone, 
is a hearty resolution to expose them unsparingly. 

In the meantime, it seems rather hard that the discredit of all 
betting transactions should invariably accrue to the special dis- 
advantage of the Turf. There is no doubt that they are surround- 
ing it with associations, and er pe | into it a tone, which the 
very universality of its popularity renders most powerful for evil. 
Nothing shows so strikingly the nature of the feeling that is 
gaining ground as the difference in character between the older 
and the ration of racing celebrities, There are many 
men closely connected with the Turf who are famous in other 


spheres, and whose racing tastes have not hindered either their 
activity or their success. The two political leaders of our rival 
parties are instances that immediately suggest themselves. But 
such men belong mainly to the older generation. Too many of 
the younger notabilities of the Twf are better known to rumour 
than tofame. Their laurels have been won in fields into which the 
historian declines to follow them. A certain number of creditable 
exceptions may be quoted, but they are exceptions of the kind that 
rove the rule. There is no question that the Turf is gradually 
ming the monopoly of the mauvais sujets of the community, 
and that in common repute it is held to have sunk even lower than it 
really has. It is not very easy to understand why it should be so. 
There is no natural congeniality between the sport itself and the 
vices that gather round it. In essence, the amusement of ascertain- 
ing by experiment which of two quadrupeds can move its legs the 
fastest seems as rational a pastime as any other. Racing is, in fact, 
only an agricultural show on a rather costly scale. That the 
breeders of animals should be encouraged to pit the merits of 
their respective — against each other is a aaa 
principle of rural economics. Just as the pig-breeder exhibits 
the fat-acquiring powers of his pig, so the horse-breeder naturall 
wishes to exhibit the running powers of his horse; and e 
ually desires to prove that in those excellences his beast 
distances all other beasts. But how different are the moral 
accompaniments of the two operations! The owner of the pig 
prepares his animal for the contest in all the quietude of bucolic 
simplicity. No expensive staff of stud-grooms is required to 
— his animal against his rival’s arts. The neighbouring hills 

o not bristle with telescopes, spying out the rate at which his 
pig grows in fatness. He is not obliged to keep a guard, day and 
night, in the pigstye to prevent the animal from being poisoned 
or put off his feed, or, in some way or other, illegitimately checked 
in Kis progress towards perfect obesity. He is allowed to continue 
his interesting labours without, on the one side, being harassed 
by the tender interest of all the betting-houses, high and low, in 
London, or, on the other hand, being warned by preachers and 
moralists that his pig is helping to demoralize and ruin thousands. 
His happy exemption from all the evils to which the breeder and 
trainer of horses is subject arises wholly from the fortunate fact 
that the scampish portion of society have not yet taken to betting 
about pigs; and that, consequently, neither he nor his farm-boys 
are brought into those direct relations with scampdom which too 
often give such a marked and peculiar character of rascality to the 
atmosphere of a training-stable. That fast men should bet is 
natural and intelligible enough. It is of a piece with the general 
sractice of sacrificing everything for present excitement, which 
is the plan of their whole lives. But it is not so easy to 
explain why betting and racing should be so closely iden- 
tified that a “racing man” means a betting man, and 
that a bet about the spelling of a word in a dictionary 
is called a “ Turf-scandal,” and is supposed to be, as a 
matter of course, a fair subject for the jurisdiction of the 
Jockey Club. Why is it that all the dissipated men in every class 
take to the Turf as naturally as a duck takes to dirty water? 
There will always be a large number of men whose —— 
occupation in life is to consume alcohol and tobacco in the small 
hours of the night, and to conduct diplomatic relations with St. 
John’s Wood. But why should these ornaments of society honour 
the Turf with their especial preference, to that extent that they are 
in a fair way to dislodge all the more respectable portions of 
society? The mysterious connexion which appears to exist 
between horses and dogs on one side, and the sins of the flesh on 
the other, is one of the most curious moral phenomena of our age. 
What is it that reserves these special quadrupeds for this peculiar 
honour? Nobody is ever made immoral by a taste for cows and 
eats. The donkey has flourished in civilized society for centuries 
without ever inflicting the slightest moral injury upon those who 
take an interest in his welfare. But the horse, the noblest of 
animals, seems to exhale an aroma of vice that clings to all around 
him. <A racecourse is a centre of demoralization to a neigh- 
bourhood for miles round. The betting houses are averred, 
on good authority, to be the main source of the enormous 
dishonesty which characterizes the race of domestic servants 
in London. To be a horsedealer is, in vulgar repute, almost 
synonymous with being a rogue. The taint of the trade is apt 
to catch even those who only engage in it for the occasion. 
Just as the test of a clergyman’s morality is said to be his power 
of keeping his hands off a stray umbrell2 — just as you never know 
a woman's true character till her daughters come out—so the 
touchstone of a layman’s honour is his behaviour in selling a horse 
to a dear friend. If he can resist the temptation of playing his 
friend a dirty trick, he may be trusted with untold gold. Yet 
there seems no particular reason in the nature of things why the 
traffickers in horses should not be just as respectable as land- 
agents or jewellers. In the same way, there is no obvious reason 
why a strong taste for horseflesh should be looked upon as an 
outward sign of dissipated habits. But yet, if a young gentleman 
of large expectations betrays a vehement inclination for the Turf, 
the world concludes he injure — 

bably his prospects of usefulness and distinction, and possibly 
- his an And the world is generally right. Going to 
the horses is too apt to be a preliminary to going to the dogs. 

This is a subject well worthy of the consideration of the 
powerful personages connected with the Turf. We press it on 
them in a spirit friendly to this great national sport. The 
occasions on which all ¢ can meet upon common ground 
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are not so numerous that we wish to see one of them destroyed; 
and the incidental benefits which flow from the national love of 
horses give a special value to the which has done so much 
to bring the breed to its _— perfection. But, unless something 
can be done to abate this plague of betting, the days of racing 
are numbered. It has powerful friends now, and the taste 
for it is widely diffused ; but these will not avail it if the 
moral sense of the country is strongly moved against it. In 
course of time, its present distinguished patrons will pass away, 
and there are no >= that their place will be filled by others 
of equal influence. the meantime, the scandals connected with 
it multiply, and the aversion of the more thoughtful part of the 
community grows more decided every year. There are few 
neighbourhoods in which some case cannot be pointed out in 
which fortunes have been crippled or gh gee utterly ruined by 
a mania for betting. The evils which the same taste, reflected 
downwards, produces among a lower class, are greater than those 
for which the hells in London were suppressed. Foreigners 
make themselves very at our righteous indignation against | 
the gaming-houses of the Rhine, when we maintain a vast 
gaming-house, more fruitful in ruin, in connexion with every race- 
course in the kingdom. It is a sport peculiarly under the ¢omina- 
tion of fashion, and, therefore, the leaders of fashion upon the Turf 
might do much to amend the present state of things. Tor the 
rotection of their own reputation, believed by them to be in 
ger, the Jockey Club have lately taken a step of unquestion- 
able vigour. If they can check with so firm a hand the great 
offence of newspaper criticism, they could probably deal with the 
minor sin of gambling if they tried. It was under the distinguished 
leadership of Lord W bee that they advanced with so much 
courage against a newspaper correspondent. Could they not, under 
the same experienced guidance, take into their consideration the 
widespread ruin and disgrace of which, year after year, the passion 
for betting is the cause ? 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN MARITIME LAW. 


HOSE who read the arguments upon this question will notice 
a circumstance that is common in the discussion of most 
practical questions. Much trouble is taken in arguing that, if 
certain changes are made, others must follow. Such arguments 
are very fascinating, because they give scope for ingenious logic, 
and opportunity for close collisions with an adversary. But they 
lead none the less certainly to waste of time, not only because 
there are searcely any two positions on the same subject-matter 
between which a necessary connexion could not be speciously 
shown to exist, but inasmuch as in practice each question is 
determined on its own merits, not in the way required by a regard 
to consistency. The present controversy affords a curious instance of | 
this kind. It is well known that some of our contemporaries 
and several members of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, | 
advocate the immunity from capture of the private ships of bel- | 
ligerents, when once beyond their own territorial waters. But | 
they demand this change, with an amusing complacency, as a boon 
which it would be quite absurd to refuse, now that the immunity | 
of the goods of belligerents (when in neutral ships) has been 
made part of the public law of Europe; and they ask indignantly 
how politicians, having already conceded so much, can he so 
puzzleheaded as not to give them more. Mr. Spence, on the 
other hand, lets his denunciation of the same demand rest on 
the ground that if it is coneeded, the abolition of blockade 
must be conceded likewise; and this, not because other 
nations would demand it as the price of the former conces- | 
sion, which is probable enough, but because it is “implied” in | 
the former. Such arguments on either side are almost wholly 
worthless. The Congress of Paris made the change referred to, 
because it appeared expedient in the interest of neutrals and of 
the commerce of the world. If any further change is accom- 
plished, it will be because it will in its turn have appeared 
expedient, from considerations of the same character, not 
—— it has been supposed to be “implied” in any earlier 
ange. 
itis well to remember that, apart from the dread of the intor- 
ference of neutrals, belligerents have always been guided, and will 
always be guided, in determining the kind dnd the degree of | 
injury to be inflicted on the enemy by nothing but their own 
wer and the view taken by themselves of their own interest. 
e generals on both sides in the Thirty Years’, War, and the 
Booms. generals in the wars of Louis XIV., habitually laid waste 
the farms and carried off all the moveable property of the inha- 
bitants partly as a means of paying their own armies, and partly 
hecause they believed that in this way the enemy would be | 
reduced to submission. Our keener sentiments of humanity | 
would, it is true, make most Governments now hesitate to | 
permit such atrocities; but, as Mr. Spence has pointed out with | 
great good sense, the real ground of the general immunity now | 
accorded to private property on the enemy’s soil is that it could | 
not be touched without surrounding the skirts of the invading 
army with enemies, and plunging it into far greater dilliculties | 
than it would otherwise have to encounter. It remains, however, 
none the less true, that a state of war implies the right of each 
belligerent to do his enemy as much harm of every kind as is 
in order to reduce him to submission, And according 
to the hypothesis on which war is permitted, the belligerent 


himself is the only judge of what is The theory of: 
war su that As igerent is conan of wrong done 
himse the wickedness of hisenemy. Now, if one individual, 
has been wronged 
may take away the liberty of the wrong-doer, confiscate his 
property, or even put him to death. But in the absence of a 
court of justice for nations, relative strength is still allowed to be 
the only arbitrator between them, and it is therefore absurd to say 
that a nation may not, against the subjects of the hostile nation, 
and for the purpose of convineing the hostile nation of its —_ 
doing, act in a manner the severity of which does not exeeed 
severity of the proceedings of ordinary courts of justice. These 
considerations are sufficiently obvious, but they seem to have 
wholly escaped the notice of those who ask for the immunity of 
the private ships of belligerents on the ground of their capture, 
and the fear of their capture, being ruinous to the shipowning 
subjects of the belligerent nation. 

Many modes of injuring an enemy cause a degree of private 
suffering disproportionate to their effect on the nation of the 
sufferers, and the progress of humanity would no doubt in any case 
tend to abolish these. Others, as serving only to reduce the power 
of both combatants in the same proportion, would yield to the 
growth of knowledge and of good sense, And it is possible that 
some of the points of belligerent practice now under discussion 
might in time become obsolete in one or other of these ways. But 
what has fixed the attention of the world at the a time on 
these topics is simply the growth of the interdependence of nations, 
It was out of no care for belligerents that the present discussion was 
commenced. The Liverpool shipowners are naturally reluctant to 
accept the pre-eminence in suffering for their country which their 
unhappy lot assigns them. But, whatever may be the hardness of 
their case, it is on behalf of neutrals, not of belligerents, that the 
rest of the world is anxious. Not that this century is the first in 
history in which neutrals have suffered severely through the blows 
aimed at belligerents, any more than blockade is the first channel 
through which they have suffered. When the French laid waste 
the Palatinate, every neutral country that traded with the great 
cities on the Rhine must have been seriously injured by the 
calamity. But some nations are now dependent on foreign sources 
for a large part of the necessaries of life; and in most wars the 
neutral Powers are now strong enough to impose, if they choose, 
some restrainé on the beiligerents. It is, therefore, worth while 
to inquire whether a belligerent right should continue to exist 
which males neutrals suffer so largely in a cause that is not their 


own. 

We shall, at present, rather attempt to clear the ground than 
cive a determinate opinion on the subject of commercial blockade. 
In the first place, no war in which we were neutrals could 
seriously injure our commerce unless either Russia or America 
were one of the combatants. And, even in respect to such a war, 
the opponents of the —— change may borrow an argument 
from its supporters. The latter—quite as often, and with quite as 
much truth as when they expound our dependence on foreign 
trade—expound in its turn the comparative independence of foreign 
trade on the opening or closing of the ports of a particular 
country. They talk of the change wrought by the introduction 
of international railways quite as glibly as of our dependence on 
the South for cotton, and on the North and on Russia for corn. 
If it is they who profess to dread the results to this country of @ 
war in which Trance should blockade the ports of Russia, or. 
Russia the ports of America, it is they also who ridicule the 
worthlessness of blockade in the event of a war between ourselves 
and any other country. It is, however, beyond question, that im 


| such a case Russian goods would come to us through Memel, and 


French goods through the ports of Belgium and Italy. In the 
same way, if we went to war with a restored Union, we should 
certainly not use the right of blockade in such a manner as to 
deprive ourselves of American cotton and American corn; whi 
if we went to war with one of the new Confederacies, we sho’ 
receive its products through the other. It is, in fact, the ex 
ceptional circumstances of the South that have made the present: 
war so disastrous to neutrals. A country, with no neighbours but 
its enemy and a semi-barbarous wholly roadless neutral, may be 
‘blockaded ” with a completeness impossible in the case of any 
other continental country. * It is probable that a hasty generaliza- 
tion from the special circumstances of the present war has much 
to do with the number and the eagerness of the reformers of the 
maritime code, 

If the opinion of the terrible consequences to neutrals of the 
right of blockade is, partly at least, the result of an exelusive 
attention to the present war, that of its great efficiency as an in- 
strument of offence is hardly justified by the events of any war in 
history. The present blockade is, perhaps, the most effective on 
record ; yet, if the South is conquered, it will be conquered, not by 
the loss of its commerce, but by the defeat of its armies and the 
oecupation of its territory. Nor, again, is any future blockade 
likely to be more effective than that of the French Empire from 
1803 to 1814; yet, but for an accident, Napoleon might, in the 
eleventh year of the war, have dictated his own terms six h 
miles from his proper frontiers ; and, although her trade had been 
well nigh annihilated, France was finaily uered. only by the 
dispersion of her armies and the capture of her capital. The 
threatened secession of New England, and the early peace which 
terminated the Anglo-American war of 18121814, are come 
monly reckoned a triumph of the power of 
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at the least, an tion ; for the war had been opposed from 
the first, by New England, on se as much as on commercial 
grounds, and those States had ong before been reluctant sufferers 
under an embargo imposed by their own Government. Further 
consideration may suggest some qualifications ; but, on the whole, 
it is true to say that Great Britain—the most powerful maritime 
nation the world has ever seen—has conquered every enemy, except 
the Dutch, by means of its army. 

Again, there is a great deal of exaggeration current about the 
anticipated results to England of the abolition of the right of 
blockade. The Zimes gravely announces that our commerce and 
our security will be endangered by it ; though the commerce of the 
most commercial nation can only increase when blockades no longer 
terrify or curtail it, and the security of islanders must depend 
on their defensive navy ; and the surest nursery of a navy, whether 
for defence or for offence, is a prosperous mercantile marine. 
England, stript of the blockading power, would, in short, remain 
as before— impregnable. She would remain the richest nation in 
the world, and in possession of the power to transport armies and 
means of offence to any point of the territory of her enemy or her 
allies. If, moreover, she had to conquer by means of soldiers and 
subsidies, she would conquer by the same means by which she 
conquered, not only in the Crimean and the Napoleonic wars, but 
in every war that she has waged since she wrested from the Dutch 
the first place on the ocean. 

Again, it has been said that the abolition of blockades would 
remove the motive for the interference of neutrals; but it has yet 
to be proved that neutrals have ever been induced by such a 
motive to interfere, or that, if they interfered, their interference 
would not increase the number of the combatants rather than 
restore peace. It has been said, too, that the same change 
would tend to prolong wars, or render them more frequent, because 
(ap woug the stronger, deprived of the right of blockade, would 
no longer be able to crush his enemy at the outset. This may be. 
But it is by no means certainly for the interest of mankind that 
the strong should be able, without peril to himself, to dictate 
terms to the weaker. We ourselves exercised that prerogative of 
the strong, in 1851, when Greece was quickly reduced to sub- 
mission by the presence of a blockading squadron; but that is not 
now thought a bright page in our history. The last exercise of a 
like prerogative was in 1859, when France forced Portugal to 
grant what the English Ministry had declared not to be due. No 
one out of France then applauded, and France herself would 
scarcely have pressed her point, if it had been necessary to invade 
and occupy a part of the Portuguese territory. Such an argument, 
however, strange anywhere, is least of all appropriate in the 
mouth of Englishmen ; for England claims to be the champion of 
the smaller States, not their policeman. Lastly, it has been said 
that the abolition of blockade would remove a powerful motive 
for the interference of the subjects of the belligerent. There is 
some truth in this objection—and we shall return to it — though 
some le speak as if they thought that war might become a 
sort of popular amusement were security once given to the private 
property of belligerents. If a peuple are really in earnest, the 
example of the Americans shows that they will fight, no matter 
what the amount of suffering — short of starvation — that may be 
caused by commercial disasters ; and if they are not in the sternest 
earnest, the people of few countries would bear the taxation 

uired for great military expeditions. 

mn the other hand, however, it is not satisfactory to be tuld that 
blockades must be abolished, because “nothing but an actual 
ixing in hostilities ” justifies a belligerent in touching a neutral, 
when the writer from whom we quote goes on to add that “to 
relieve a besieged place is octudliy to mix in hostilities.” No 
doubt Mr. Westlake—limiting in his own mind the signification of 
the word “besieged place” to that popularly accepted, vague as 
it is—thinks the doctrine fatal to commercial blockades. But, 
unless he denies altogether the right of an enemy’s fleet to capture 
seaports, which would be absurd unless he also denies the right of 
his army to march on Paris, or Birmingham, or Berlin, and to 
conquer whole provinces if it can —a denial which would itself 
amount to a declaration of the unlawfulness of war—he must at 
least admit the possibility of such ports as New York and Mar- 
seilles becoming “ besieged places.” From this the step is easy to 
the siege (so to speak) and blockade of a whole country. We 
will take an extreme ease, for the purpose of putting the matter 
clearly. Sup a coalition of France, Russia, and America against 
land, and suppose the allies to have destroyed the English fleet. 

It is clear that an efficient blockade of this island, prolonged for a 
single year, would go far to reduce the Government to submission, 
for while the blockade of the Confederate States only deprives the 
people of luxuries and conveniences, a blockade of Great Britain 
would deprive its population of food. We are, therefore, justitied 
in saying that, in this way, war would be carried on “with the 
utmost vigour,” and enemy “stricken with a most severe 
blow.” We proceed in the words of Mr. Westlake, “If the neutral 
laces himself where, when you strike the enemy, the blow reaches 

im through the enemy, he cannot complain of the vigour with 
which you have struck.” Mr. Westlake had already told us that 
@ neutral had no right to relieve a besieged , although (we 
presume) he had been previously an habitual trader with the 
, and would, therefore, himself be an immediate sufferer 

by his abstinence; and it was, consequently, quite unmeaning 
for him to add, “but you may not strike the enemy through the 


| 
| 


Further consideration would probably confirm the opinion that 
there is much exaggeration current on this question. In all 
robable wars, the results of a blockade to this country would not 
be very serious. In wars between countries the navies of which 


were nearly equally powerful, there would be no blockade at all. 
Nor, again, would a belligerent Government put in force a blockade 
unless the advan to itself were beyond a doubt, and this would 


not very often be the case. As Mr. Spence puts it, the exercise of 
blockade is optional, and would often be declined by a belligerent. 
On the other hand, Mr. Spence himself =, when he says 
that to abolish the right of blockade would be “‘to take away from 
the British navy its right arm of efficiency, and to reduce it to a 
mere instrument of defence.” We have shown that it would still 
be a most powerful instrument of offence. But, after all, each 
generation decides political questions according to what appears to 
itself the balance of advantages and disadvantages. Our gene- 
ration will decide the present question according to the 
estimate it may form of the relative advantages to neutrals 
and disadvantages to belligerents of the change proposed. The 
prerogative vote of this ‘wenege fey be given on these practical 
grounds, and on these alone. And it will chiefly take into account 
the probability of our being neutral in a war with America, with 
the degree of injury to ourselves under such circumstances, on the 
one hand, and that of our being ourselves at war with France, with 
the degree of injury to her under such circumstances, on the other. 
It is as easy to exaggerate the efficiency of blockade as an instrument 
in terminating or preventing war, as it is to depreciate unduly the 
efficiency of a fleet in assisting the offensive military ——— of 
an island people. But in contemplating the possibility of a war with 
France, we must remember that we have to deal with a people of 
exceptional vanity and fickleness, to whom war is still almost a 
pastime. We do not believe that a menace of blockade would 
prevent, or its execution (except under peculiar circumstances) 
curtail, a war, into which a people were drawn by strong passion 
or a clear sense of duty or of interest. But the French are likely 
to go to war unswayed either by passion or by duty, or even by 
deliberate ambition. A popular caprice, or a vague idea suddenly 
taking definite shape in the brain of a scheming politician, may at 
any moment cause a prodigious army to cross the frontier of 
France. In such acmisis a very small thing might turn the 
scale; and men may deem a blockade an insignificant instru- 
ment of offence, and yet be excused for retaining it, if they think 
that the dread of it may, in a fortunate moment, expel from the 
paw of the French Emperor a dream full of peril for the 
world. 

In conclusion, one remark must be made with reference to the 
right of maritime capture. Three weeks ago the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce decided that it was not expedient to 
abandon the right of blockade. The same body has since been 
engaged for two days in a warm discussion of the right of capture ; 
and a considerable majority has decided to petition Government to 
advocate its abolition. But the British Government might as 
well speak to the winds as ask foreign Powers to abandon the 
right of maritime capture, while the right of blockade is still 
maintained. Foreign Powers know well that the strength of a 
great commercial people in maritime war lies in their power of 
blockade, their weakness in the immense commercial marine, 
the extension and density of which exposes it to easy plunder. 
Such a people can easily blockade the ports of their enemy, but it 
is inpenaiite for them adequately to protect their own commerce. 
American experience hes shown that an effective blockade, fatal 
as it may be to sailing vessels, is powerless to prevent the passage 
of swift steamers. And after such a lesson, foreign nations are 
not likely to throw away the only possible mode of avenging the 
insults and the injury of a prolonged blockade, 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


HE transfer of the Cattle Show from Baker Street to the new 
Agricultural Hall at Islington is a great improvement. The 
space now available for the exhibition is T appears 
necessary ; but considering the probable growth of future years the 
dimensions of the building are not extravagant. The Agricultural 
Hall is one of those combinations of iron and glass with other 
materials which the success of the Exhibition Building of 1851 
has shown to be so suitable for similar p It is unnecessary 
to criticize this Hall as a work of art ; first, because we apprehend 
that the designer had only in view to produce a building which 
should answer its purpose, which this does; and secondly, because 
the work may at least be fairly said to be an improvement to the 
neighbourhood where it is placed, seeing that the suburb of 
Islington is not by any means remarkable for the splendour or 
elegance of the structures of which it is com ‘ 

The new Hall holds conveniently all the animals and machines 
exhibited, and it is also able to receive a large number of 
spectators without disagreeable crowding. Spectators, it may be 
supposed, are gathered there from various motives. There are 
breeders of stock from all parts of England, who feel a pro- 
fessional interest in the proceedings. There are, it is to be 
feared, persons of fleshly mind who see in a noble Devon or 
Short-horned ox only so many stone of beef, and who care 
not to know the name or country of breeder or exhibitor; but 
whose hearts stir within them when they learn, from a placard, that 
some noted butcher of the metropolis has become the purchaser of 
yonder mountain of fat, which sustains itself upon er slender 
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] There are also, perhaps, other persons who do not so much | 
value what they see as the thoughts which the sight awakens. | 
After years of toil and care, amid the din and filth of a vast city, 
comes back to the mind a vision of distant half-forgotten homes, | 
where yet, on summer evenings — 


The lowiag herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 


as in days when they were young and happy. The features of | 
uature are still the same, whether looked at in childhood or old | 
age i and the habits of those who dwell face to face with nature 
change but slowly, or, at least, they used to be sufficiently immu- 
table before railways brought farmers from every county up to 
London to see the cattle-show. No doubt these farmers are all very 
much improved by what they see, and perhaps they are, some of | 
them, also in no small degree surprised. We cannot help thinking | 
that, in the matter of agricultural machines, there are some 
ingenious and enthusiastic persons who go-ahead at a pace which | 
the practical farmer would find it difficult to keep up with. There | 
seems to be, in the present exhibition, a machine for performing every 
operation, great and small, that can occur upon a farm. Many of these 
machines are very beautiful and effective; and the only question 
that can be raised about them is, where are the farmers who have 
the money to buy them and the opportunity to use them protit- 
ably? There is to be seen, in the Hall, an exceedingly neat- 
looking light cart—the very thing, we should have said, to suit 
two or three gentlemen who want to drive over to a friend’s house 
for a day’s shooting, taking their dogs with them, but perhaps not 
uite so well adapted to answer the character claimed for it in 
the catalogue, of an “improved market cart.” It is, doubtless, 
true that various commodities are sent to various kinds of markets. 
If the cart which we so much admired were designed to carry a 
farmer's pretty daughters to the market matrimonial, we should 
say that the style and finish of it were most appropriate. But if 
it were designed to carry to market a farmer or farmer’s wife 
and a load of eggs and butter from a moderate-sized farm in, let 
us say, the fertile but not vehemently progressive district of 
Taunton Deane, we can only admire the enterprising spirit of the 
manufacturer, and hope that he may not be at a loss for customers. 
We admit that it is rash to offer to fix the limits of possible inno- 
vation; but still it is difficult to believe that any farmer of | 
Taunton Deane would think of coming to market in such a 
sumptuous vehicle as we have described —not to mention the 
further improbability of his owning a horse which would 
not disgrace the cart, and the conceivable deficiency, in his 
own person and attire, of the smartness necessary to complete the 
whole turn-out. We have taken for our example this district of 
Taunton Deane, partly because it happens that the Cattle Show 
contains abundant proofs that the farmers of that district do know 
how to breed stock, and partly because we have the advantage of 
writing from a lively personal recollection of how the farmers of 
that district rode to market not very many years ago. If such 
beautiful carts were likely to come into use there at all, it is much 
to be lamented that Richard of Taunton Deane, celebrated in song, 
could not have had the benefit of the invention. If he had driven 
over to see his mistress in one of these carts, drawn by a neat, fast- 
trotting horse, and not by the Dobbin of the Jegend, it is highly 
probable that that mistress might have proved less obdurate. 


The proofs of the skill of the stock-breeders of Taunton Deane 
were exhibited among the Devon cattle. The beautiful breed of 
small dark-red animals which has made Devon famous is culti- | 
vated with as much zeal and success in Somerset. It is just the 
same with cider, as regards which Devon enjoys the fame which 
is earned by the two counties jointly. Another breed of cattle is 
called after a county— Herefordshire—of which the repu- 
tation is in like manner enhanced by the efforts of the 
counties which border on it. Both these breeds are very 
much localized ; whereas another equally distinct and 
favourite variety —the Shorthom—appear to be indigenous 
wherever there are agriculturists rich and spirited enough 
to engage in breeding them. The Devon, the Hereford, the 
Sussex, the Norfolk polled, and the Welsh cattle are all 
distinct tribes, having each its territorial limits and its history; 
but the Shorthorns are scattered up and down throughout the 
land. Thus, with all their beauty, they have not the local inte- 
rest which attaches to other varieties of English cattle. In beauty 
they are equalled by the Devons only. We should say, without 
disparagement to the many splendid specimens of other classes, 
that the Shorthorns and Devons are the most perfect and admi- 
rable results of English breeding. Both in these two, and in the 
other classes of cattle in the Show, there are many animals so 
beautiful that it really seems a sacrilege to turn them into meat. 
It were almost better that the Christmas dinner-table should be 
poorly furnished, than that these shapely and gentle creatures— 
the pride of the districts from which they come—should all be 
brought ingloriously under the common name of beef. We have little 
sympathy with sheep, except perhaps the mountaincers, which 
are not fat enough to make much figure in the butchers’ shops at 
Christmas; and as for Pigs, it is impossible to consider them in 

ig 


any other light than as slightly animated bacon. But, really, the 
man who could desire to dine off one of these symmetrical Short- 
horned or Devon bullocks must have a rapacious aud unholy 
sapeiite, and would eat his own father if he were fat and tender. 
If those nations which worship a cow were to select a deity 
at Islington, their superstition would not be utterly contemptible. 
It is really lewcantablo to think that so much beauty is to be 


wilfully defaced. Here and there, in the Hall, one sees an artist 


so prominently into view, and a large part 


painting a picture of some admired animal in the Show. It seems 
odd that a breeder who will keep a portrait of a favourite cow 
should send the original to the slaughter-house, but breeders 
appear to be ready to do this if they can get their price. We do 
not say that all the cattle exhibited at Islington will have become 


| beef by Christmas Day, but it was impossible to distinguish what 


would and what would not; and we consider the interest of such 
an exhibition very inferior to that of the one held at Battersea— 
where the ultimate end of eattle-breeding was not brought 
of the collection 
consisted of cows which had calved too lately to be at 
all nearly fit for the butcher’s hand, and of bulls which 


would never be fit for it at all, unless, when old and useless, 


they might be turned into cheap provision for the poor. We do 
not wish to spoil anybody’s dinner on Christmas Day by ee | 
remorseful meditations on the possible beauty of the animal whic 


' may have furnished the repast; but, at the same time, we must 


protest against those butchers with a balance at their bankers who 


ewngyet, like monarchs of all they survey, about the Hall, digging 
rl 


the ribs of one animal, pulling the tail of another, and constantly 
forcing upon the minds of more seitimental pee the painful 
truth that all these sleek, comely, and high- creatures are 
merely the commodity in which the aforesaid butchers deal. One 
cannot exactly object to the sticking up of placards announcing 
the names of purchasers, but we fear it is an example of the too 
revalent disposition to turn all such exhibitions, although = 
essing to serve higher purposes, into a machinery for putffing 
tradesmen. 

The object to which the efforts of modern stock-breeders are 
directed, with marvellous success, is to ensure the speediest possible 
maturity alike of pigs, sheep, and larger cattle, so that the mone 
expended on them may be returned without the long delay whic 
was submitted to in primitive and unscientific times. e same 
motive operates to cause that early bringing forward of thorough- 
bred horses for which two-year-old races have been so largely 
established in recent years. The ordinary horse-breeder wants 
to have a chance of getting back his money promptly, and 
he troubles himself little about the effect of his operations 
on the general quality of English horses. There can be no 
doubt that, in horse-breeding, this principle of action is unsound, 
but, as regards cattle, there is no harm in taking the shortest 
road to the only end which possesses practical utility. An 
animal which merely eats that it may be eaten had better get 
its fat on as fast asit can. The most nourishing kinds of food are 
given to it, and condiments have been invented with the same 


_ object for which cooks employ sauces — viz. to reinforce a sated 


appetite. It is wonderful to see large and apparently full-grown 


| sheep of the age of twenty months. There is plenty of mutton 


and of wool of the finest quality, and what can the animal do 
more for the world except to depart out of it, and make room, 
on its Southdown or Cotswold pasture, for a successor with 
equally persevering appetite and unfailing power of digestion? 
Side by side with these triumphs of modern farming which exhibit 
the skill of Sussex or of Gloucestershire, may be seen the old- 
fashioned mountain sheep from Exmoor or North Wales, half the size 
and double the age of its softer and more gently nurtured 
neighbour; but living on scanty grass, needing little shelter or 
attendance, and able to jump like a greyhound over the walls which 
have been built partly by way of boundary to its pasture, and 
partly for the sake of putting out of the way a portion of the loose 
stones which are scattered thickly over the wild hills on which 
these sheep wander all the day until a well-trained dog comes to 


| drive them down into the valley where they are folded at nightfall, 


rather for the sake of the manure they give than from any view to 


| their security. It is interesting to compare these hardy moune 


taineers with that choice Southdown breed which the late Duke of 
Richmond loved better than either his park of deer or his stud of 
race-horses. 

There are very few Londoners who are capable of a critical exami- 
nation of the objects presented to their notice at the Cattle Show. 
But all may ondeesbiaan something of the beauty and utility of the 
animals exhibited, and many pleasant hours may be spent in com- 

aring the various classes which represent districts differing widely 
in soil and climate. The new Agricultural Hall is excellently 
contrived for the accommodation and gratification of sightseers; 
and we cannot but wish prosperity to an enterprise which promises 
to make the town better acquainted with the country. There 
were to be seen at Islington this week genuine shepherds, in 
smockfrocks, cutting up turnips with clasp knives to feed their 
sheep by hand, and lying down to rest beside their charges. These 
were not the shepherds of poetry, but, nevertheless, they were @ 
pleasant sight. In default of opportunity to wander among farm- 
yards and pastures, it is no small privilege to walk up and down 

etween the rows of oxen and pens of sheep at the Cattle Show. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

fg especial fickleness of the general public in matters of 

amusement renders the path of any caterer for their entertam- 
ment who may be bold enough to deviate from the conventional 
and well-beaten track, anything but a path of roses. No one can, 
of course, be expected to provide amusements without a well- 
grounded hope ot being repaid for his trouble; and hence many 
admirable schemes for public amusement —admirable in their 
appealing somewhat to the mind and not wholly to the senses 
— have been more or less marred by the admission, 
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by little, of what is, unfortunately, but too correctly called 
the popular element. How many schemes, for example, for 
concerts in which classical music was to be the leading feature 
have fallen through! Piece by piece, the classical music 
retires to make way for mawkish ballads, or threadbare scenas 
from popular operas. Far is it from our purpose to join in a 
senseless outcry against all light or sprightly music. There is as 
much nonsense talked about frivolity in music as in many other 
branches of art; and we have as little respect for those who will 
not admit anything to be music unless it is signed by a great name, 
or comes from a particular nation, as for those who hold all music 
to be heavy and void of melody unless it be of the most trivial 
and flimsy character. What Mr. Puff says of the people who 
think for themselves is equally true with respect to the people who 
have a taste of their own; their number is very small indeed. 
While it is quite sufficient to tell some that they are listening to 
Handel, Beethoven, or Bach to ensure their raptures, real or 
feigned, you are certain to secure the foregone exnwi of another 
class if you give them anything but Strauss, Auber, or Verdi. 


When, therefore, such difficulties attend any attempt to 
create an entertainment not utterly frivolous nor beneath the 
notice of those who, even in their leisure moments, desire 
to be treated as rational beings, we cannot but rejoice that Mr. 
Chappell has been able to secure for his Popular Concerts, origi- 
nally commenced as a mere experiment, such a firm hold upon 
the London public. The favour with which the public received 
the Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn nights, interspersed 
by M. Jullien, and subsequently by Alfred Mellon, among the 
programmes of their promenade concerts, showed that an audience 
might always be relied upon where the orchestral works of any of 
the great masters in music formed the staple entertainment. Yet 
it might well have been doubted whether the same success would 
be found to attend concerts dedicated to the severer style of 
chamber music —severer inasmuch as the means and conditions 
of producing effects are so limited. The very rare opportunities 
afforded to the general public of hearing instrumental quartettes 
and trios rendered it necessary, as it were, to educate an audience 
to find pleasure and recreation in such performances; and it is 
therefore a subject of great congratulation to all who are interested 
in the progress of good music, both as a means of refinement 
and of Nrealthy amusement, that Mr. Chappell should have been 
able to persevere in his experiment, and that so large a public has 
been found to answer to his call. 


The first series of the fifth season of the Monday Popular Concerts 
has just concluded. With the exception of the last two Concerts, 
this series has been arranged upon a plan not altogether new to 
the Monday Concerts, but which has not been so systematically 
followed as during the present season. The programmes have 
included one piece of more pretensions than an ordinary quartett, 
although still belonging to the class of chamber music, and at each 
concert a sonata for the pianoforte, a duett for violin and piano, 
and a piece for the violin unsupported, have been introduced. Thus, 
Beethoven’s well-known septett has been performed twice, and a 
septett of Hummel’s (for a different combination of instruments, 
the piano being one of them) has also been given, Mendelssohn’s 
ottett, that marvellous production of a boy of fifteen, and Spohr’s 
double quartett (a distinct species of composition from the ottett, 
although played by exactly the same instruments) have in turn 
occupied the principal part at two concerts. Of the pianoforte 
sonatas, Beethoven has contributed the largest number ; but Mozart, 
Cherubini, and Weber, have each been laid under contribution. 
The violin solo has, except in one instance, been taken solely 
from the works of Sebastian Bach. Herr Joachim’s partiality 
for the old master of Leipzic is well known, and selling cer- 
tainly could contribute to a greater popularity of this old music 
than the wonderful manner in which it has been interpreted 
by Herr Joachim at these concerts. Till very recently, amateurs 
in England were innocent of any near acquaintance with Bach, 
except as a writer of fugues for the organ. They certainly 
are his strong point; but, thanks to the energy of Professor 
Bennett and the Bach Society, the great power which Bach 
has displayed in his Passions Musik: has been brought home to 
English musicians. Herr Joachim has been engaged in a similar 
task with respect to Bach’s compositions for the violin, which we 
cannot call to mind as having been performed by any great violinist 
within the last five and twenty years. It is easy to see why such 
pieces, apart from considerations as to their power of pleasing a 
mixed audience, should not have been loved by solo players. They 
demand great self-denial, presenting literally no opportunities for 
that dash and display so dear to all soloists; yet at the same time 
they cannot be presented except by those who have mastered all 
the difficulties of execution which may be legitimately required 
from the performer. Add to this a largeness and clearness of 
phrasing, an unerring precision in intonation for the harmonic 
passages perpetually occurring, and we can easily perceive how 
rarely the necessary combination of qualities are likely to be 
found in one player, and even if found, how sebdile it is 
that their possessor may be disinclined to employ them upon 
such music, Fortunately, all the positive and negative quali- 
ties necessary for the interpretation of these “ sir solos for 
violin without accompaniment,” are united in Herr Joachim. We 
have said negative qualities, because we occasionally fancy a want 
of what we would call romantic sentiment in his playing. Senti- 
ment there always is, when required, deep and touching; but that 

iar expression which was so superabundant in Ernst (we must 


explain our meaning by an example), and of which his playing of 
his own Elegy for the violin is a striking example, is not often found 
in Herr Joachim. Tho absence, however, of this quality gives 
greater force to the rendering of these solos — sturdy, solid music, 
with no vy of ornament, although not altogether without 
passages of brilliancy, but then it is ornament of a day gone by, 
and as such, hardly ised now. Anything more masterly or 
musicianly than Herr Joachim’s delivery of these pieces cannot be 
imagined. It certainly has not been in the past, and 
it is difficult to fancy ever can be in the future. e effect 
he secures from a single instrument is marvellous, producing 
complete chords as easily and clearly as ordinary players produce 
single notes. How a fugue could be given at all on a violin might 
well puzzle most hearers, but with Herr Joachim all difficulty 
vanishes, and the subject with its answer is brought out even 
more distinctly and clearly than would be done by many accom- 
plished players on the organ or pianoforte. It is impossible 
to point out all the many beauties which have marked his playing 
in the other pieces in which he has assisted; but had Herr 
Joachim appeared unknown, and not been recognised long before 
the present series of the Monday Concerts as the greatest per- 
former of the day upon the violin, his performance of the solos 
by Bach must alone ion secured for him that distinction. The 
sonata for the piano has been played by Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, and Herr Pauer. It is one of the best features 
of the programmes of the Monday Concerts, that there is always a 
sterling sonata for the piano, It is a great pity, with the interest 
now taken in amateur music, and the very large amount of in- 
dustry and ability displayed by amateurs, that these pieces are 
still so much neglected in our drawing-rooms. We are con- 
vinced that a movement from a sonata by Haydn or Mozart would 
be infinitely preferred to the “fire-work” music which young 
ladies delight to inflict upon us. But here, again, the preju- 
dice which insists, on the one hand, that all sonatas must be 
dull, and, on the other, that it is sacrilege to give only a move- 
ment from a classical piece, have effectually shut the piano against 
much lovely and exquisite music. Certain we are that people who 
are now bored to death with a series of pieces written only to 
display a certain amount of executive facility, and without a par- 
ticle of real music in their composition, would be delighted with some 
judicious selection from the wealth of melody and skilful harmony 
contained in the sonatas of the old masters. But then we must not 
be compelled to have the whole or none. THalf-an-hour or twenty 
minutes is more than we are inclined to give, except to a very 
special performer; and when a player of classical music sits 
down, now-a-days, we know she will not vacate the music-stool 
till she has gone conscientiously through every movement of any 
iece she may have selected for our edification, however long it may 
= To the young ladies themselves, the gain of substituting sterling 
music for the arrangements and fantasias so much in vogue would 
be immense. One half of the trouble in acquiring the mere 
mechanical work would be saved; and there would be some real 
leasure in bringing out a meaning or a sentiment from the notes 
fore them, besides something approaching an intellectual exer- 
cise in so doing, of which there can be not the faintest trace in 
pianoforte study as now directed. The constant presence of these 
sonatas, admirably played as they always are at St. James’s 
Hall, may induce a recognition of the views we have here put 
forward ; and even those who only care to have their ears tickled 
with a sprightly or sentimental melody may be brought to 
acknowledge that it is possible for this to be done by music which 
claims something more, in design and arrangement, than the trifles 
of the hour to which they are habituated. 

Anxious that the pro mes of the Monday Concerts should 
not be too tightly cl against new and unfamiliar music, quar- 
tetts by Schubert and Molique, and a quintett by Schumann, have 
found ‘place in this series. We are in England, perhaps, too 
little “given to new things” in music. Our steady attachment to 
those who please us renders us almost jealous of the attempt of 
any new-comer, and, with rare exceptions (Mendelssohn being 
one), he has to knock long and loudly at our ears before we give 
him a hearing. This opportunity has been, therefore, very 
welcome; and no one could have regretted the introduction of 
Schubert's quartett last Monday, with its admirable and graceful 
second movement, or that of Herr Molique at the preceding con- 
cert, which, although not quite original in its phrases, is a clever 
and masterly composition. The merits of Schumann are the subject 
of much controversy, and a further acquaintance might remove or 
soften the unfavourable impression which his quintett left — an 
impression for which we must confess to being predisposed by the 
recollection of one of his symphonies, given at a concert of the 
Musical Society. Still we never can regret an opportunity of 
hearing Schumann’s more important works, for an acquaintance 
with his music is very necessary before forming an opinion upon 
the modern German school, as he may fairly be considered the 
bridge over which the present German composers have passed into 
the music of the future. 

The yocal music at these concerts, re professedly intrce 
duced as a relief and contrast to what might otherwise become 
monotonous, has generally maintained the character of the 
concerts for interest and excellence. Two songs by Glinka, a 
Russian composer, have been eminently successful, and have 
raised a desire to strike deeper into so original a vein of melody. 
Whether we owe these songs to the research of Mr. Chappell or 
to Miss Banks, by whom they have been sung, we equally wish 


that one or the other may soon enable us to become further 
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acquainted with the composer. A new song, too, by Signor Piatti 
(who has assisted at the whole of the present series), with a 
violoncello obligato, has been given by Mr. Santley, to whose 
admirable singing, no less than to tho graceful nature of the 
piece, was owing the very rapturous encore with which it was 
received. 
The presence of Herr Joachim as leader, and of Signor 
Piatti for the violoncello, has secured for this series a finish of 
execution surpassing, perhaps, what has been attained on former 
occasions ; but the selections alone, if only fairly done, would have 
marked these concerts as of peculiar excellcice. The audience 
which assembled at St. James’s Hall on Monday last (probably 
the largest ever collected within its walls) was at once a re- 
cognition of the services which Herr Joachim has rendered to 
these concerts, and of the gratification his own performances have 
caused. Each individual of the vast crowd there present seemed 
anxious to convey his thanks for the past, and his regret that a 
series of the most interesting concerts we can remember had come 
to an end. These performances will ever distinguish the opening 
of the musical season of 1862-63, and will not improbably mark 
an era in music among us. With the departure of Herr Joachim, 
the Monday Concerts give no sign till the middle of next 


January, 


REVIEWS. 


KINGTON’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND.* 


WV R. KINGTON is a hitherto unknown, and seemingly a young, 
s author, who has boldly grappled with a very great subject, 
end has achieved a degree of success which, to say the least, gives 
great promise for the future. A man must have a good deal of 
confidence in his own powers who tries his ’prentice hand on a 
detailed life of the greatest man of the greatest century of the 
Christian era. But Mr, Kington’s confidence is not misapplied. 
He has some things to learn and some things to unlearn ; he has 
some inadequate chapters, which he will do well to write afresh 
for another edition. But, on the whole, he has not failed, even in 
attempting a portrait of the Wonder of the World. We gladly 
welcome a recruit of such promise to the ranks of those who look 
upon history as a matter too serious to be trifled with, who 
approach it in the right spirit, and who deal with it in the right 
way. The merits of Mr. Kington’s book are real and sterling; 
the faults ere such as years and experience will soon lead him to 
amend. 

Our opinion of Mr. Kington’s history improved as we went on. 
He has not attended to the proverb of setting one’s best foot 
foremost. He begins with several chapters in which he is far 
from doing justice to his own powers. He tells us candidly that 
his first four chapters are merely compiled from modern writers, 
and that it was only with the fifth that he began to study original 
authorities. These four chapters contain a sketch of the history 
of the Western Empire up to the time of Frederick. For all 
this period Mr. Kington seems to have thought that original 
research was needless. When he reaches his own immediate 
subject, no one can toil more diligently or more laudably at 
every possible source of information. But the result of taking 
all the period from Honorius to Frederick at second-hand 
naturally is that Mr. Kington’s notions of thet period are not 
a little confused and inaccurate. Te does not fully understand 
the past history; and consequently, he does not always fully 
understand the position of Irederick himself. This error has 
afiected his main picture to a far less extent than one would have 
expected; still it has affected it in some measure, and the intro- 
ductory chapters themselves are nearly worthless. We think we 
can see the way in which so clever a man as Mr. Kington has been 
led into such a fatal mistake. We were rather amused at a passage 
in his preface, where he says—“I must pay a grateful tribute to 
Alma Mater for her latest institution, the School of Law and 
Modern History.” We wondered how the system of the Oxford 
School of Law and Modern History could possibly conduce to 


accurate knowledge about Frederick IL, and we suspect that | 


the System of that school is the very thing which has led 
Mr. lington astray. He has, in the language of the School, 
“taken up” Frederick as his “special subject,” and very well 
and carefully he has worked at that special subject. But 
the practice of Alma Mater’s latest institution led him to be- 
lieve that everything except his special subject’ might safely 
be got up second-hand. ik ek 


looking, as far as appears, at Eginhard, and Widukind, and 
Lambert and Otto of Freising. Consequently, Mr. Kington does 
not really understand the nature of the Western Empire, especially 
in relation to its dependent Kingdoms. The Burgundian Kingdom 
is a constant puzzle to him, as it always will be to every one who 
does not go a good deal below the surface of those times. It is 
curious to see how little Mr. Kington has been able to emancipate 
himself from bondage to the modern map. He knows, as an 
historian of Frederick II. could not fail to know, that the Empire 
of the Hohenstaufen took in large regions which we are ac- 
customed to look on as the natural possession of Bourbons and 


* History of Frederick the Second, Emperor of the Romans. By T. L. 
King, {.A. Two vols. Cambridge and London: Macmillan & Co. 
1 


» has written a sketch of Charles, | 
and Otto, and the Henries, and the elder Frederick, without once | 


Buonapartes. But he always seems surprised whenever he comes 
across any fact which implies it. He has not fully got rid of the 
very prevalent notion, that the boundaries of modern France are 
something in the eternal fitness of things, and that it was some- 
how centrary to the course of nature for Besangon, Lyons, and 
Marseilles to stand in absolutely no relation at all to the personage 
whom German chroniclers speak of as “ Gallic Tyrannus,” or 
“Latine Francie Rector.” 1t is wonderful how this superstition 
about “France” is ingrained in most men’s minds, but it is more 
wonderful still that it should have survived such a course of 
reading as Mr. Kington has gone through. Of course we do not 
mean that Mr. Kington is ignorant of the facts of the case — far 
from it. He knows that the Kingdom of Burgundy was not 
French, but he is puzzled to find that it was not. Our puzzle is 
rather, not that the Kingdom of Burgundy was fully independent 
of the Duke or King at Paris, but that the Duchy of Aquitaine, at 
least formally, was not. 

Another great fault in Mr. Kington is his defective system of 
reference, which makes it impossible to test his minute accuracy 
without taking nearly as much trouble as if one were going to write 
the history oneself. It is the duty of a writer on such a subject as 
Mr. Kington’s to put his reader in a position to refute him if he 
can. ‘This is conspicuously done by Dean Milman, who is in some 
sort Mr. Kington’s guide and model. With his constant references. 
and frequent extracts, Dean Milman acts, as a modern writer 
should act, as a guide to the original authorities. This good ex- 
ample Mr. Kington hasnot tollowed. His materials consist of a pro- 
digious mass of chronicles, charters, and letters, scattered through 
various large collections, some of them quite recently published. 
Even well-informed scholars are not likely to have them all at 
their fingers’ ends. Mr. Kington ought to have really told us. 
where things are to be found. But his whole notion of a reference 
is to set down the name of a chronicle, probably very little known, 
without any reference to volume, page, book, or chapter. Now 
and then we are told that a thing is in Muratori or Pertz, but to. 
look for a thing in Muratori or Pertz, without further guidance 
is rather like looking fer a needle in a hay-stack. And it is 
almost mockery when he tells us in his Preface that “ any letter 
or fact for which he does not give a reference will be found in the 
Iistoria Diplomatica, that imperishable monument of a French 
scholar’s industry, of a French nobleman’s liberality.” The 
Historia Diplomatica Friderici Secundi is a collection of “ three 
thousand charters and letters,” with “a few previously unpub- 
lished chronicles.” It is really too much to be told that things in 
general “will be found” in a collection like this, which few 
people are likely to have at hand, and to which those who 
an would be thankful for some sort of guidance. The result 
is, that we have been quite baffled in our attempt to form any 
opinion as to Mr. Kington’s trustworthiness in those minute points. 
by which an historian must, after all, stand or fall. It was too 
much to turn over folio after folio on the chance of lighting on the 
passage which Mr. Kington had before him. Hiszeal and industry 
are evidently so great that we are inclined to believe the best; 
but, as it is, we cannot give him the guaranty which a very little 
more trouble on his part might have enabled us to give him. 

Allowing for these defects, there is much to admire in Mr. 
Kington’s history. It is a book which shows real power, and it is 
power without extravagance. He shows an understanding of the 
time with which he has immediately to do, which is really sur- 
prising when we consider his imperfect ideas of the times which 
went before. He shows a full appreciation of the wonderful man. 
of whom he writes, without any foolish hero-worship, any ten- 
dency to conceal or to extenuate the darker features of hi 
racter. The narrative is not particularly brilliant, but it is always 
clear and straightforward, neither sinking into meagreness nor 
evaporating in fine writing. But the narrative is not Mr. King- 
ton’s strong point. He tells his tale fairly, but his comments on 
the tale are generally far superior to its actual teiling. When 
he stops to take a general view of a period, its events and 
its actors, he produces passages of much truth and vigour, 
rising often into genuine eloquence. On the whole, there is. 
sterling stuff in the book itself, and there is the promise 
of something better still. Mr. Kington shows so much real 
ability, so true a power of dealing with history as it should be 
dealt with, that we the more regret that he should have been 
made in any degree the victim of a system which naturally tends. 
only to the advancement of superficial knowledge. If we 
needed 2 convincing proof of the delusive nature of the Oxford 
substitute for historical learning, it would be that a man 
of so much as Mr. Kington shows himself to be when he does his 
powers full justice, should have been led astray into the belief 
that he ooatll write even a sketch of the early Teutonic Empire 
= to original writers. 

e called Frederick the greatest man of the greatest cen 
and there can be no doubt that in greatness and variety of pare 
| ag he stands above all men of his own or almost of any other age. 
' In the whole line of Cxsars, we must go back to Julius himself to 
find his mel. Charles the Great was hindered by the cireum- 
stances of his age from the varied accomplishments of Frederick, 
and there is a sort of brilliancy about Frederick for which we 
should look in vain in any of his Teutonic predecessors. The truth 
is, that Frederick was German in nothing but the accident of his 
German father; born and bred in the south, his whole soul was 
southern. He was an Italian, with some elements derived from the 
_ Norman ancestors of his mother. In him, the last King of Ger- 
| many, of Italy, or of Burgundy, the last Emperor of the Romans, 
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the Imperial diadem returned for a moment from the Greek and 
the German to the native Italian. That he was the last real King 
or Emperor, either of Germany or Italy, history shows plainly, 
and his position as such is well brought out by his biogra- 
pher. Mr. Kington has some fine descriptions of his position 
as the last prince who held a true impenal sway over either realm, 
we must add, as the Prince who did all that lay in one man to 
prevent any true 5 eet passing to his successors. He bartered 
away the nights of his Crown to obtain a temporary support from 
the German Princes, and he was so blind to the true tendencies of 
his age as, during a long part of his reign, to show himself the 
enemy of the Free Cities. Mr. Kington remarks, with great truth, 
that Frederick, perhaps the man of the most brilliant powers that 
ever wore a crown, left no permanent results behind him. Men 
incomparably his inferiors by nature have wrought far more 
lasting effects upon the history of the world. That so it was 
was the result partly of his circumstances, partly of his personal 
character. The men who really accomplish most, for good or for 
evil, are the men who are really men of their own age—men who 
are enough in advance of their contemporaries to guide them, but 
not so much in advance as to be wholly removed in feeling from the 
men and the things around them. England has seen many such 
working for good, and France many such working for evil. And 
in no age were there more of both than in Frederick’s own century. 
Our long line of worthies of that age produced not one who, 
for :nere natural gifts, could be compared to “Stupor Mundi 
Fridericus,” as our own historian delights to call him. The 
Wonder of the World shone and passed away like a meteor; while 
we had a Primate, an Earl, a King, each working in and for his own 
time, not to dazzle his own and all future generations, but to 
build up the laws and constitution of England. The gifts of 
Frederick were really too great, they raised him too high above 
his fellows permanently to affect them. And these gifts were 
not restrained and directed by any guiding moral principle. In 
this he forms a marked contrast to the great German kings who 
went before him. Henry the Fowler founded the German cities; Otto 
restored indeed the fatal union between Germany and Italy, but 
he entered Italy as a deliverer from a bad King and a worse Pope; 
Henry IIT. stood forth as crowned and sceptred right, the general 
reformer of Church and State in all his realms; Frederick’s own 
dfather devoted himself, with steady perseverance, and with an 
onest and good heart, to compass an object utterly hopeless and 
wholly undesirable, which to him naturally seemed both possible 
and righteous. Now, as Frederick was far from emulating the 
private virtues of any of these earlier kings, neither can we re- 
cognise in him any of their honest, enduring stedfastness. Not 
one had anything like his combination of power, but every one of 
them leaves a name which history respects far more than his, If 
he has any German parallel, it is the brilliant, unsteady Henry IV., 
like him called to a crown in childhood, like him Sapesed and 
excommunicated by successive Popes, like him driven to contend 
alike with rival kings and with sokidiions children. But, perhaps, 
Frederick’s position hindered any permanent results from his great 
power almost more than his personal character. As King of Sicily 


‘only, he might have reigned, in comparative obscurity indeed, but 


as one of the best and most beneficent of monarchs. He might 
possibly have incorporated all Italy into one State, and have reigned, 
if he pleased, on the Palatine as a local Emperor of the Romans. 
But, in the strange politics of the time, the crown of Rome was 
only to be had in Germany, and the twofold functions of a 
German and an Italian King were gradually getting more and 
more incompatible. The only results of the reign of the greatest 
prince that ever ruled over them was to leave Germany and Italy 
more divided than ever, to leave Burgundy a helpless prey to 
Parisian aggression, and to leave his own native realm ready to 
become the victim of invasion from the same quarter in a still 
viler form. 

We will end with one of Mr. Kington’s best passages, describ- 
ing Frederick in all his glory at the Diet of Mainz in 1235 :— 


We can scarcely imagine a more lofty pinnacle of greatness than that upon 
which Frederick was now seated. He felt himself justified at this time in 
demanding trom the King of Hungary the arrears of tribute, which had not 
been paid for seven and forty years. He knew himself to be the first Mon- 
arch in Christendom, both as to pewer and rank; he was surrounded by his 
liegemen, the Princes and Prelates of Germany, who revered him not only 
for his own worth, but also because the glory of the Fatherland seemed in a 
certain sense to be bound up with the greatness of his House. Their sires 
had followed its fortunes through weal and woe for a hundred years. One 
generation had marched to the siege of Damascus under Conrad, the first 
Hohenstaufen Monarch. Another generation had aided Barbarossa in 
razing the: haughty Lombard capital to the ground, had borne the holy relies 
of the Three Kings from Milan to Cologne, and had shared the disasters of 
their great Head at Rome and Lignano. A third generation had followed 
Henry VI. to rifle the treasures of Palermo, had seen the caged Lion of 

brought before him for judgment, and had after his untimely 

death fought for his brother Philip against the rival House of Guelf. They 
themselves, the nobles who now surrounded Frederick II., could remember 
how the Boy from Sicily had; come across the Alps at the bidding of Pope 
Innocent to win the Crown of the Holy Roman Tagine, and some of them 
had been his comrades in the Fifth Crasade, the only successful attempt upon 
Palestine within the memory of man. These adventurers could appreciate 
his courage and conduct under the most trying cireumstances. They now 
beheld him once more 7 them on the banks of their own Rhine. They 
all swore to back him in his next attempt to bring the insolent rebels of 
bardy to order. The Minnesingers, such as Walter yon Vogelweide, were 

loud in praise of so noble a patron of their art; they saw with joy that in 
Spite of his long residence in the South he had not forgotten the old German 
had From his time dates the modernized 
0! Nibelungen Lied, and the Sachsenspiegel, which marks the 
revival of the study of law. Every class and order of men looked upon 


him with favour. Princes, warriors, bards, and burghers, were alike his 
loyal subjects. Even the Churchmen could not assail a Monarch with whom 
the Pope was now in strict alliance. Besides all this, Frederick had just re- 
ceived at the altar the hand of his fair young English bride, a lady whose 
beauty might gladden the heart of any Kings from which union a race of 
new Hohenstaufen Kaisers might with confidence be expected, the future 
bulwarks of the Empire. It was a moment in which Frederick might fancy 
himself a god rather than a man. But, like the slave’s whisper in the 
Roman triumph, there was one thought which might have arisen in Frede- 
rick’s breast, to remind him that after all he was but a mortal. He must 
have recollected with bitter anguish that his first-born, so long his hope and 
pride, was now on the road to a Southern prison, there to expiate an un- 
natural rebellion. Such was the only thought that could sadden Frederici’s 
triumphant sojourn in the old city of Mayence. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES.* 


it is only after very considerable experience that we gradually 

begin to realize ‘how many circles there are in the literary 
world, as in the world at large. Considering how very widely 
the same education is diffused, how powerfully the same social 
influences operate on all writers, and how very quickly a book that 
is read at piped gets its readers, it might seem certain that 
we should easily understand the = position of almost any 
author. Facts prove the contrary. e should have thought 
that Mrs. Wood could not have told us anything about her career 
as an author that would astonishus. Yet, inthe newnovel which 
she has just published, she fairly takes us by surprise. She informs 
us that her second novel, called The Channings, was the object 
and victim of “acabal.” We have not the slightest means of dis- 
puting the assertion, or the faintest wish to contradict a lady. But 
what an abyss of the unknown opens before us when we hear of it! 
If any human publication ever seemed safe from the secret combina- 
tion, the overt malice, and the deep feeling of a cabal, it was surely 
this. Ifa faint, washy novel, about good boys and girls, and 
naughty boys and their tricks, is to excite these terrible passions— 
no author is safe. We shall be having conspiracies against the 
Washerwoman of Clapham Common, and fiendish plots against 
the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. The thought, however, that 
novels so harmless, so unpretending, and so meek as The Channings 
are nevertheless victimized by a cabal, lends an interest which it 
would not otherwise pessess to the perusal of Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles. As a composition, it is not very lively reading; but the 
reader who tries to think which of its chronicles of good boys, or 
its little moralizings, or its conversations of the imaginary poor, 
can furnish material to the wicked ingenuity of the authors of a 
cabal, may glide over the pages with a slight sense of fliekering 
and adventitious amusement. 

In those serener regions where cabals against the little family 
chrenicles of well-meaning ladies are unknown, J/rs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles will be probably judged to be a novel in the style of The 
Channings, but of a feebler make. Mrs. Wood does not trouble 
herself much about giving us novelties. We have again a family 
of virtuous children — we have again a naughty boy in an office — 
again a petty theft, of which the good boy is unjustly accused — 
and again a description of Worcester under the name of Helston- 
leigh. There is, however, one feature in the book which, if not 
quite new, is very nearly so. The story is interlarded with 
sketches of the neighbouring poor, and good advice given 
them. It is as if a dozen penny tracts had been bound up 
at random with the tale. Such representations of the poor 
are not proper subjects of criticism; and therefore, it is not 
within our province to notice them. But although tracts 
for the poor are allowable to those whose judgment approves of 
them, it is difficult to understand what possible good it can do to 
bind them up in a three-volume novel. The story itself recounts 
the trials of a mother who is left a widow with three paragons 
of sons. These sons get on admirably; they read, and study, and 
do their duty so as to win golden opinions from every one; and it 
is unnecessary to say that there is a glorious noble-hearted 
manufacturer, who takes the place of the attorney of Zast Lynne, 
who is always just and magnanimous, who sees the unfolding 
virtues of Mrs. Halliburton’s eldest son, who makes him his 

artner, and has an only daughter ready for him to marry when 
e has a mind. 

As the interest of this chronicle of good boys is not very over- 
powering, the reader has plenty of time to reflect as he goes along. 
And there is one reflection, or rather question, which the boo 
may very easily awaken. Is it right to alter the facts of life in 
order to produce a good effect on young people? Those who are 
fond of little moral problems may find enough material for discus- 
sion in this question to keep them going for hours together. It is 
the avowed object of this novel to encourage young men to exert 
themselves. only they will but behave like the young Halli- 
burtons, they will have the wonderful success which befell those 

oung prodigies. Now any one who considers for a moment must 
ow that isis untrue. The eldest son goes into an office as an 
errand boy, marries his master’s daughter, and becomes his 
partner. The second son, by frightful diligence, makes himself 
a great scholar, goes to Oxford, enters at the bar, and immediately 
has a sackful of briefs. The third son goes to Cambridge, by some 
accident misses being senior classic, but is senior wrangler, and 
takes orders. If these young men are held out as what tho 
majority of young men, if me enough, could also be, and if their 
fortunes are represented as being within the compass of tho 


“ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. By Mrs. Henry Wood. London: Beutley. 
1862. 
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majority of studious boys, the picture is utterly untrue to life. 
Well-meaning, diligent boys who learn under great disadvantages, 
who are sent by a poor mother to a bad school, do not ordinarily 
turn out, and cannot possibly turn out, first-rate scholars and 
mathematicians. They just manage, with fear and trembling, to 
glide through a pass, or grasp some of the very humblest forms of 
distinction. Virtue without advantages does not, except in very 
rare instances, lead to great success. It leads to some success; it 
leads to an honest reputation, and to the confidence of friends ; it 
generally secures a respectable maintenance; but it cannot bring 
commanding intellect, nor can it place an average intellect on a 
fair footing for competition with minds of equal ability but of 
superior training. 

ut then it may be urged that a novelist creates imaginary 
characters and facts, and that it may be just as legitimate an 
object to represent life as it would be if it were very encouraging, 
as to represent it as itis. A young reader of Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles may be induced to study hard and do his best when he 
reads how surprisingly Frank and his brothers got on, whereas, 
if they had been made to succeed after the measure of real 
life, he would have felt no enthusiasm. Fiction avowedly 
uses the weapons of exaggeration, in order to inspire the notions 
of an ideal courage, heroism, and tenderness. The tale is told be- 
cause it is supposed to be interesting, and we are interested in what 
is exceptional, and not in whatis familiar. It is quite possible that 
boys should get on as these young Halliburtons are represented 
as doing. There are families to be found in England, where, in 
spite of all the disadvantages of poverty, one son atter another has 
raised himself to distinction. And it must be observed that the 
patterns of real life are quite as delusive as those of fiction. When 
we are asked to read the stories of “men who have raised them- 
selves,” and to gather from the biographies of Newton or George 
Stephenson what poor lads may come to, we have in reality the 
treatment of the rare exception as a possible rule, just as we have 
ina tale. The difference is one, perhaps, ,which is felt or not 
according to the art of the tale-writer. In real biographies, 
although the conclusion drawn is erroneous, yet the facts 
are there, to be interpreted as we think best. But in the 
tale we never forget that it is the novelist who invents the 
facts, unless the novelist’s own skill makes us forget it. We 
do not question the right of the author to treat only of the ex- 
ceptional, but if the moral deduced is pointed out too obtrusively, 
we are recalled to the recollection that the good people are only 
virtuous puppets, who must work as their wires are pulled. It is 
because the moralising is so much like that of a schoolmistress, 
and the machinery is so flagrantly designed for a moral end, that 
the virtue and success of the Halliburtons strike us as a sort of pious 
fraud. 

There are also instructive passages in this work of a different 
kind, and of a sort not usually found in novels. Mrs. Wood, at 
one point, interrupts the story to give us an account of the art of 
glove-making. She tells us how the leather is prepared and 
stained, and how the fingers and thumbs are cut out and sewn. 
We like this part of the bock. In old days there used to be a 
sort of story constructed on the opposite principle. There used 
to be vast masses of useful information, and then, every now and 
then, the information would stop, and a little family party 
would come on the stage. After a score of pages about the 
divisions of the animal kingdom, or Egyptian antiquities, or the 
wars of the Jews, it was very refreshing to get to the simple play- 
fulness of Harry, and Tom, and Fanny. They were not very 
lively; but they made a break in the outpouring of useful know- 
ledge. Modern books like this novel of Mrs. Wood’s are constructed 
on the opposite method, but with an effect are happy. After 
a long series of chapters in which the budding virtues of the 
young Halliburtons are guy revealed, and after a few of the 
intervening tracts about the life of the poor at Worcester, it is 
refreshing to come upon a sensible, straightforward account of a 

‘ies of British manufacture. The example might be widely 
followed with advantage, and, if young people complained, their 
elders would like the digression. It would be a relief to many 
unromantic readers if the hero or heroine would stop the 
utterance of their insipid soul-longings, and go off, for a page 
or 80, with a casual remark that cotlee is the berry of a shrub 
found abundantly in Arabia, &c.; or that the hat, which looks 
so simple a product when seen on the head, is the result of a 
curious and ingenious division of labour. This would make us 
sure that we should not cut the pages of a lady’s novel in vain. 
Nor ought we to say that any one will cut the pages of Mrs. Halli- 
burton’s Troubles in vain. Mrs. Wood chronicles as tiny events as 
any novelist ever chose to describe; but she has a gift for this 
sort of mild family story, and her tales are never very wearying. 
She has a playful way with her, and writes English with some 
spirit, and does not imagine her characters badly. Last Lynne 
appears to have been a happy accident ; but her usual and perma- 
nent type of novel—thoug ee and most undeserving of 
= A ote opposition of a cabal — has unquestionable little merits 
of its own, ; 


DR. HAUG ON THE ZEND-AVESTA.* 
GAmene scholars resident in India enjoy considerable ad- 
vantages over those who devote themselves to the study of 
the ancient literature of the Brahmans in this country, or in 
* Essays on the Sacred » Writings, and Religion of the Parsees. 
By Martin Haug, Dr. Phil. bay: 1862. 


France and Germany. Although Sanskrit is no longer spoken by 
the large masses of the people, there are few tswns in which we 
do not meet with some more or less learned natives—the pandits, 
or, as they used to be called, pundits—men who have passed 
through a regular apprenticeship in Sanskrit nar, and who 

nerally devote themselves to the study of some special branch of 
Sanskrit literature, whether law, or logic, or rhetoric, or astro- 
nomy, or anything else. These men, who formerly lived on the 
liberality of the Rajahs and on the superstition of the people, find 
it more and more difficult to make a living among their own 
countrymen, and are glad to be employed y any civilian or 
officer who takes an interest in their ancient lore. Though not 
scholars in our sense of the word, and therefore of little use as 
teachers of the language, they are extremely useful to more advanced 
students, who are able to set them to do that kind of work for 
which they are fit, and to check their labours by judicious super- 
vision. All our great Sanskrit scholars, from Sir William Jones 
to H. H. Wilson, have fully acknowledged their obligations to their 
native assistants. They used to work in Calcutta, Benares, and 
Bombay with a pandit at each elbow, instead of the grammar 
and the dictionary, which European scholars have to consult at 
every difficult passage. Whenever an English Sahib undertook to 
edit or translate a Sanskrit text, these pandits had to copy and to 
collate MS., to make a verbal index, to produce parallel ces 
from other writers, and, in many cases, to supply a translation 
into Hindustani, Bengali, or into their own peculiar English. In 
fact, if it had not been for the assistance thus fully and freely 
rendered by native scholars, Sanskrit scholarship would never 
have made the rapid p which, during less than a century, it 
has made, not only in India, but in almost every country of Europe, 

With this example to follow, it is curious that hardly aay 
attempt should have been made by English residents, particularly 
in the Bombay Presidency, to avail themselves of the assistance of 
the Parsis for the purpose of mastering the ancient ho and 
literature of the worshippers of Ormuzd. If it is remembe = 
next to Sanskrit, there isno more ancient language than Zend— 
that, next to the Veda, there is no more primitive religious code 
than the Zend Avesta—it is agen oe so little should have 
been done by the members of the Indian Civil Service in this 
important branch of study. It is well known that such was the 
enthusiasm kindled in the heart of Anquetil Du Perron by the 
sight of a facsimile of a page,of the Zendavesta, that in order 
to secure a passage to India, he enlisted as a private soldier, and 
spent six years (1754-61) in different parts of Western India, 
trying to collect MSS. of the sacred writings of Zoroaster, and to 
acquire from the Dustoors a knowledge of their contents. 
example was followed, though in a less adventurous spirit, by 
Rask, a learned Dane, who after collecting at Bombay many 
valuable MSS. for the Danish Government, wrote in 1826 his 
essay On the Age and Genuineness of the Zend Language. Another 
Dane, at present the most learned Zend scholar in Europe, Wes- 
tergaard, likewise proceeded to India CNei-45) Ee he 
undertook to publish his edition of the religious books of the 
Zoroastrians. (Copenhagen, 1852.) During all this time, while 
French and German scholars, such as Burnouf, Bopp, and Spiegel, 
were hard at work in deciphering the curious remains of the 
Magian religion, hardly anything was contributed by English 
a ents living in the very heart of Parsiism at Bombay and 

oona. 

We are all the more pleased, therefore, that a young German 
scholar, Dr. Haug—who through the judicious recommendation of 
Mr. Howard, Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, was appointed to a Professorship of Sanskrit in the Poona 
College—should have grasped the opportunity, and devoted himself 
to a thorough study of the sacred literature of the Parsis. He 
went to India well prepared for his task, and he has not di 
pointed the hopes which those who knew him entertained of him 
on his departure from Germany. Unless he had been master of his 
subject before he went to Poona, the assistance of the Dustoors 
would have been of little avail to him. But knowing all that 
could be known in Europe of the Zend lan and literature, he 
knew what questions to ask, he could check every answer, and he 
could learn with his eyes what it is almost impossible to learn 
from books—namely, the religious ceremonial and the ri 
observances which form so considerable an element in the Vendidad 
and Vispered. The result of his studies is now before us ina 
volume of Essays on the Sacred e, Writings, and Religion 
the Parsees, published at Bombay, 1862. It is a volume of o1 
368 pages, and sells in England for one guinea. Nevertheless, to 
the student of Zend it is one of the cheapest books ever published. 
It contains four essays:—1. History of the Researches into the 
Sacred Writings and Religion of the Parsees from the earliest 
Times down to the present; 2. Outline of a Grammar of the Zend 
Language ; 3. The Zendavesta, or the Scripture of the Parsees; 
4. Origin and Development of the Zoroastrian Religion, The 
most important portion is the Outline of the Zend Grammar; 
for, though a mere outline, it is the first systematic grammatical 


analysis of that curious language. In other lan we 
generally begin learning the — and then’ mnake 
our way gradually thro the literature. In Zend, the 
grammatical terminations had first to be discovered a 
careful anatomy of the literature. The Parsis themselves 
possessed no such work. Even their most learned priests are 
satisfied with learning the Zendavesta by heart, and with — 
some idea of its import by means of a Pehlevi translation, whi 

dates from the Sassanian period, or of a Sanskrit translation of still 
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later date. Hence the translation of the Zendavesta published by 
Anquetil Du Perron, with the assistance of Dustoor Diraéb, was 

uite untrustworthy. It was, in fact, a French translation of a 
Persian rendering of a Pehlevi version of the Zend original. It 
was Burnouf who, aided by his knowledge of Sanskrit, and his fami- 
liarity with th~ principles of comparative grammar, approached, 
for the first tinie, the very words of the Zend originals. He had 
to conquer every inch of ground for himself, and his Commentaire 
sur le Yasna is, in fact, like the deciphering of one long inscription, 
only surpassed in difficulty by his later decipherments of the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenian monarchs of Persia. 
Aided by the lal of Burnouf and others, Dr. Haug has at last 
succeeded in putting together the disjecta membra poeta, and we 
have now in his ime, not indeed a grammar like that of 
Pinini for Sanskrit, yet a sufficient skeleton of what was once a 


livi not inferior, in richness and delicacy, even to the 
idions of the Vedas, 


There are, at present, five ators, more or less complete, of the 
Zendavesta, The first was lithographed under Burnouf’s direction, 
and published at Paris 1829—43. The second edition of the 
text, transcribed into Roman charavters, appeared at Leipzig 1850, 
published by Professor Brockhaus. The third edition, in Zend 
characters, was given to the world by Professor Spiegel, 1851 ; 

are one or two editions of the Zendavesta, yublish tn India, 
with Guzerati translations, which we have not seen, but which 
are frequently quoted by native scholars, A German trans- 
lation of the Zendavesta was undertaken by Professor Spiegel, 
far superior in acc to that of Anquetil Du Perron, yet in the 
sation font on the Pehlevi version. Portions of the ancient text 
had been minutely analysed and translated by Dr. Haug, even 
before his departure for the East. 

The Zendavesta is not a voluminous work. We still call it the 
Zendavesta, though we are told that its proper title is Avesta Zend, 
nor does it seem at all likely that the now familiar name will be 
surrendered for the more correct one. Who speaks of Cassius Dio, 
though we know that Dio Cassius is wrong? Nor do we feel at 
all convinced that the name of Avesta Zend is the original and onl 
correct name. According to the Parsis, Avesta means 
text, Zend its Pehlevi translation. But in the Pehlevi trans- 
lations themselves, the original work of Zoroaster is spoken of 
as Avesta Zend. Whyit is so called by the Pehlevi translators, we 
are nowhere told by themselves, and many conjectures have, in 
consequence, been started by almost every Zend scholar. Dr. Haug 
— that all the earliest portions of the Zendavesta ought to be 

ed Avesta, the later portions Zend— Zend meaning, according to 
him, commentary, explanation, gloss. Neither the word Avesta, nor 
Zend, however, occurs in the original Zend texts, and though Avesta 
seems to be the Sanskrit avasthd, the Pehlevi apestak, in the sense 
of “ authorized text,” the etymology of Zend, as derived from a 
supposed zanti, Sk. jndti, knowledge, is not free from serious 
objections. Avesta Zend was most likely a traditional name, hardly 
understood even at the time of the Pehlevi translators, who retained 
it in their writings. It was possibly misinterpreted by them, as 
many other Zend words have been at their hands, and may have 
been originally the Sanskrit word chhanda, which is applied by the 
Brahmans to the sacred hymns of the Veda. Certainty on such a 
point is impossible; but as it is but fair to give a preference to the 
conjectures of those who are most familiar with the subject, we 
quote the following explanation of Dr. Haug: — 

The m of the term “ Zend” varied at different periods. i 
it meant of the sacred texts from 
and his disciples by the successors of the prophet. In the course of time, these 
interpretations being regarded as equally sacred with the original texts, both 
were then called Avesta. Both ey Cecemne unintelligible to the majority 
of the Zoroastriana, in consequence of their language having died out, they 
required a Zend or explanation again. This new Zend was furnished by the 
most learned priests of the Sassanian period in the shape of a translation into 
the vernacular language of Persia (Pehlevi) in those days, which translation 
being the only source to the priests of the present time whence to derive any 
knowledge of t the old texts, is therefore the only Zend or explanation they 
know of. . . . . The name Pazend, to be met with frequently in con- 
nexion with Avesta and Zend, denotes the further explanation of the Zend 
doctrine. . . . . The Pazend language is the same as the so-called Parsi, 
i.e. the ancient Persian, as written till about the time of Firdusi, 1000 A.D. 


Whatever we may think of the nomenclature thus advocated by 
Dr. Haug, we must acknowledge in the fullest manner his great 
merit in separating for the first time the more ancient from the 
more modern of the Zendavesta. Though the existence of 
different dialects in the ancient texts was pointed out by Spiegel, 
and a, metrical portions of the Yasna had been clearly 
marked by Westergaard, it is nevertheless Haug’s great achieve- 
ment to have extracted these early relics, to have collected them, 
and to have attempted a complete translation of them, as far as 
such an attempt could be carried out at the present moment. His 
edition of the Gdthds — for this is the name of the ancient metrical 
portions — marks an epoch in the history of Zend scholarship, and 
the importance of the recovery of these genuine relics of Zoroaster's 
religion has been well brought out by Bunsen in the least 
known of his books, Gott in der Geschichte. We by no means 
think that the translations here offered by Dr. are 
final. We hope, on the coutrary, that he will go on with the 
work he has so well begun, and that he will not rest till he 
has removed every dark speck that still covers the image of 
Zoroaster’s primitive faith. Many of the passages as translated 
by him are as clear as daylight, and carry conviction by 


their v clearness. Others, however, are obscure, h 
pom Evy We feel that they must have been intended ‘ 
something else, something more definite and forcible, though we 
cannot tell what to do with the words as they stand. Sense, after 
all, is the great test of translation. We must feel convinced that 
there was sense in these ancient poems, otherwise mankind 
would not have taken the trouble to preserve them; and if we 
cannot discover good sense in them, it must be either our fault, or 
the words as we now read them were not the words uttered by the 
ancient prophets of the world. The following are a few specimens 
of Dr. Haug’s translations, in which the reader will easily discover 
the different hues of certainty and uncertainty, of sense and mere 
verbiage : — 

1. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God! whether your 
friend (Sraosha) be willing to recite his own hymn as prayer to my friend 
(Frashaostra or Vistéspa), thou Wise! and whether he should come to us 
with the good mind, to perform for us true actions of friendship. 

2. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
best present life (this world)? By what means are the present things (the 
world) to be supported? That spirit, the holy ( Vohu mano), O true wise 
spirit! is the guardian of the beings to ward off from them every evil; He is 
the promoter of all life. 

3. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God! Who was in 
the beginning the Father and Creator of truth ? made the sun and 
stars? Who causes the moon to increase and wane if not Thou? This I 
wish to know, except what I already know. 

4. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God! Who is holding 
the earth and the skies above it? Who made the waters and the trees of the 
field ? Who is in the winds and storms that they so quickly ran? Who is 
the Creator of the good-minded beings, thou Wise ? 

This is a short specimen of the earliest portion of the Zendavesta. 
The following is an account of one of the latest, the so-called 
Ormuzd Yasht :— 

Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda after the most effectual spell to 
against the influence of evil spirits. He was answered by the Supreme Spirit, 
that the utterance of the different names of Ahura protects best from 
evil. Thereupon Zarathustra begged Ahuramazda to communicate to him 
these names. He then enumerates twenty. The first is Ahmi, i.e.“ 1 am;” 
the fourth, Asha-vahista, i.e. “the best purity ;” the sixth, “I am wisdom ;” 
the eighth, “ lam knowledge ;” the twelfth, Ahura, i.e. “ living ; ” the twen- 
tieth, “I am who I am, Mazdao.” 

Ahuramazda says then further :— 

“Tf you call me at day or at night by these names, I shall come to assist 
and help you ; the angel Serosh will then come, the genii of the waters and 
the trees.” For the utter defeat of the evil spirits, bad men, witches, Peris— 
a series of other names are suggested to Zarathustra, such as protector, guar- 
dian, spirit, the holiest, the best fire priest, &c. 

Whether the striking coincidence between one of the 
names of Ahuramazda, namely, “I am who I am,” and the expla- 
nation of the name Jehova, Exodus iii. 14, “I am that I am,” is 
accidental or not, must depend on the age that can be assigned to 
the Ormuzd Yasht. The chronological arrangement, however, of 
the various portions of the Zendavesta is as yet merely tentative, 
and these questions must remain for future consideration. Dr. 
Hang points out other similarities between the doctrines of 
Zoroaster and the Old and New Testaments. “The Zoroastrian 
religion,” he writes, “exhibits a very close affinity to, or rather 
identity with, several important doctrines of the Mosaic religion 
and Christianity, such as the personality and attributes of the 
devil, and the resurrection of the dead.” Neither of these doc- 
trines, however, would seem to be characteristic of the Old or 
New Testament, and the resurrection of the dead is certainly to 
be found only by implication, and is not distinctly asserted, in the 
religion of Moses. 

There are other points on which we should join issue with 
Dr. Haug—as, for instance, when, on page 17, he calls the Zend 
the elder sister of Sanskrit. This seems to us in the very teeth of 
the evidence so carefully brought together by himself in his Zend 

mar. If he means the modern Sanskrit, as distinguished 
m the Vedic, his statement would be right to some extent ; but 
even thus, it would be to show many grammatical forms in 
the later Sanskrit more primitive than their corresponding forms 
in Zend. These, however, are minor points compared with the 
results of his labours which Dr. ; has brouzht together 
in these four Essays ; and we feel certain that all who are interested 
in the study of ancient and ancient religion will look 
forward with the greatest expectations to Dr. Haug’s continued 
investigations of the language, the literature, the ial, and 
the religion of the dusaniane of Zoroaster. 


arose the 


CONVERSATION PARTIES OF THE REV. C. SIMEON.* 


T is stated, as we remember, in Mr. Carus’s life of Simeon, that 
the subject of his biography required of his executors to limit 
the memoir which he knew would be expected of them to a single 
volume. The volume, indeed, when it appeared, proved some- 
what bulky, and it was thought that, if this condition was literally 
fulfilled, it was owing to the eflorts of the stitcher and binder 
rather than to those of the compiler himself. But the evasion, if 
such it was, was easily oned by Simeon's friends and admirers, 
who deemed that the limits thus imposed allowed scant justice to 
be done to his peculiar merits, and imagined that, however few 
and trifling the incidents of his life, the record of his teachin 
conversation, and table-talk might have been profitably extend 
much further. For, not to mention his public ministrations, which 
seem to have embraced three sermons weekly, with rare inter- 
ruption, for half a century, few men have lived more unreservedly 


ions of Conversation Parties By Abner 
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a in the semi-publicity of the private reception-room, or have 
a devoted themselves so unintermittingly to the utterance of the 
Se thoughts that through their own minds. These thoughts, 
indeed, might not be much diversified ; they might be limited to a 
small circle of ever-recurring subjects ; yet, repeated as they were, 
week after week, and year after year, to a numerous and shifting 
audience of unhesitating recipients, they formed a great cycle 
of traditional teaching, and were disseminated in a thousand 
channels through the length and breadth of the land. Simeon’s 
table-talk was a power which, it may well have been thought by 
many, deserved an ampler record; nor, fragmentary and desultory 
as it necessarily was, could it have been more Bg or 
effectually conveyed than through the medium of a judicious 


ge 

t might be expected, however, that though the authorized 
biographer was thus vexatiously restricted, there would be no 
lack of volunteers in the field to eke out his scanty notices with 
the copious fruits of their al recollections. e have been 
as surprised that so little has been published about Simeon since the 
See appearance of the memoir which was thus confessedly deticient. 
— It may be suspected, indeed, that, though still the priest and king 
of his own local clan and following at Cambridge, and still exercising, 
through his position at a great ecclesiastical centre, a considerable 
ee influence beyond it, Simeon had really lost much of his once un- 
Bees + rivalled pre-eminence in the “religious world” some time before 
ae his death; and the years which have elapsed—years marked by more 
than one religious revolution—have sufficed to relegate his name to 
the land of shadows and traditions. We are now, perhaps, as much 
surprised at the appearance of a volume devoted to Simeon’s 
“ conversation come ” as we once were at the absence of such 
a memorial of him. We are glad, however, to have the veil 
withdrawn from those social meetings to which the pleasant 
Ses teacher used to invite all the youth of the University that cared 
: ee to attend him, and found his invitations gratefully accepted by a 
SSS constant succession of fifty or a hundred ¢ guests. Though the 
once familiar doors of the rooms at King’s College have been 
darkened by no such gatherings for a quarter of a century, there 
must be many still living who well remember their attendance 
within them, and many more, their contemporaries, to whom 
“ Simeon’s tea-parties” were a subject of jealousy or contempt, 
or more commonly of innocent wonder, hardly rising to the level 

Ee imeon’s “ conversation i to adopt the generic name, are 
duly classified by Mr. ra haste or species — 

“Clerical Meetings,” ‘‘ Sermon Classes,” “ Undergraduates’ 

Friday Evening Parties,” and ordinary “Social Parties.” Mr. 
Brown draws the materials of his volume from the three last, in 
all of which he shared personally; for, going up to Cambridge, 
eee apparently as a married man, in the year 1827, he was introduced 
<n from the first to the great preacher's society, and became not only 
Seco a constant attendant at his receptions, but, it would seem, a 
favourite disciple and friend. During his three years of residence 
he was in the Thabit of noting down all that occurred of interest to 
him on these occasions, and particularly, of course, all that fell 
from the master’s own lips, rather as a mental or spiritual exercise 
than with any views of publication. The mass of these memoranda 
he had long suffered to perish; but the words of Simeon himself 
were carefully cherished and preserved, and he has now very 
naturally thought that there could be no violation of propriety 
in giving them to the world, introduced by a fair a kindly 
sketch of the venerable and beloved speaker. 

To the clerical meetings Mr. Brown could have no access; nor 
was there much to notice in the Sermon Classes, in which some 
formal but desultory instruction was given to candidates for 
orders on the technicalities of composition, or in the Social Parties, 
in which Simeon enacted the ordinary part of a religious leader in 
his private circle. But the meetings most generally attended, and 
best remembered, were those held of a Friday evening through 
many successive years, in Simeon’s own rooms, at which tea was 

eo served, and conversation invited or offered to all comers, between 
ae the hours of six and seven. All were received with equal bland- 

ee ness, and the courtesy of the old school; and an effort was made, 
perhaps a little too marked, to set everyone at his ease by an 
assumption of playfulness :— 
He would often make some lively and playful remarks as the young men 
were coming in, or when he saw any constraint among his youthful guests. 
Thus, if the name announced was a common name, as Brown, Smith, 
Jones, &c., he would say, “ Brown, Brown—no name at all, sir! Is it Brown 
of Trinity, Brown of Queen’s, or who?” or would relate some little anecdote 
with the same object. 
General confidence being thus secured, and the Browns and De 
Veres set on terms of mutual good fellowship, business commenced 
with a leading question from one of the familiars of the place, to 
whom such precedence was for the most part tacitly accorded, 
and thenceforth it was understood that the conversation was to be 
left as much as possible to Simeon himself. It was rarely that 
ieee Simeon allowed any engagement to interrupt these mectings. 
ae On one occasion (says Mr. Brown) he was taken suddenly ill, 
ae when it was impossible to give notice to his expected guests, but 
he would not shut his doors to them : — 

While the men were arriving, the servant privately showed three of these 
(the writer being one), who had been most frequent in attending the parties, 
into the sick room, and Mr. Simeon persuaded us to go through the ordeal 
(no trifle) not only of telling our sixty or seventy assembled brother under- 
graduates how the case stood, but also of starting and keeping up, for the 
usual time, some suitable conversation, such as was customary on other 
occasions. We did so, and our fellow-students kindly and heartily leading 


humoured critique which we afterwards h pronounced by our companions 
being only that which, in those days, the gownsmen usually applied to what 
fell from every other minister or expositor than himself, that it was “ Simeon 
and water.” Possibly this volume may fall into the hands of some who were 
present that evening. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that even the genuine unalloyed 
Simeon would not always bear much reducing, at least as decanted 
for us by his present admirer; but if we produce a sample or two 
from the weakest of these conversations, it is rather to show 
the calibre of the audience to which they were accommodated, 
than as any reflection on the intellectual powers of the teacher, 
The first note in the volume is as follows :— 

The Spiritual Body.—I know not what we shall be hereafter, but we shall 
have a spiritual body. I do not know what is meant by such a phrase ; it is 
above me. Spirits have communion; we have communion, not 
on the body, except as the organ or medium. The “Communion of ts” 
means more than passes through the medium of the body. 


The last note is in curious contrast with this very reasonable 
diffidence :— 

Laza during the four days he was in the grave, was probably in 
heaven oblivion was given that he should what he 
had experienced there. 

But we refrain from multiplying examples of weakness. It is 
more interesting to note how often Simeon’s views give evidence 
of a wider sympathy than those which are popularly identified 
with him. Indeed, Mr. Brown emphatically of him: — 

He was a loyal Churchman, staunch and affectionate towards the Church 
of England, at a time when a man’s piety was deemed by many eminent 
religionists professedly of the Church to be questionable exactly in proportion 
Sineon war accused by some clergymen, who profes to lad publi 

ven eon was 
opinion, of “ putting the Church before Christ.” 

The period of Simeon’s active ministry long preceded the Oxford 
movement, which has since become matter of history; and the 
questions put to him seem seldom to have led him to the points 
most distinctive of High and Low Church sentiment in the next 
generation — such as the efficacy of the sacraments and the minis- 
terial commission. Yet his defence of the Anglican formulas, and 
particularly of the Baptismal office, is such as would satisfy most 
“sound” men at the present day; and his definitions of “ Re- 
generation ” and “Conversion ” would have hardly given satisfac- 
tion to the modern “ Evangelicals.” “I do not like the spirit of 
the Record new: r”’—then much the same as now —is a 
sentiment much to his credit with all moderate men. “I would 
rather give a Bible with the Apocrypha than none at all,” is, we 
believe, a not less explicit rejection of another Shibboleth of his 

y. With regard to the so-called Calvinistic articles of the 
Church, he took a decided part against the Calvinistic et 
while he piqued himself on ing, as he said, neither Calvinism 
nor Arminianism, but the whole Bible. Both these sectarians, he 
once wrote, are right in all they affirm, and wrong in all they deny; 
and he mentions with complacency that Dr. Coplestone was struck 
with the remark, and assented toit. But the difference between the 
two men was, that while both saw that each system contained a 
portion of the truth, Coplestone tormented himself with the attempt 
to reconcile them in his own mind, while Simeon was content to 
preach the one and the other alternately from the text before him. 
“The Calvinist,” he used to say, “wishes for some texts to be 
expunged from Scripture. The Arminian wishes the same as to 
others. . . . I wish for all the Bible to remain as it is. I have 
felt thus for now fifty years.” This eclectic teaching may have 
its effect where a man, from his or position, can candle with 
authority; but it is not the stuff of which schools and sects are 
formed for permanence. After a lapse of thirty years, we can see 
that Simeon’s influence was very great in forming a tone of mind 
and practical habits of action, but much less than was at the time 
supposed in developing or enforcing doctrinal views. 

t would be easy to pick out from the book before us many 
characteristic and amusing sayings, though even these would lose 
half their raciness dives of the peculiarities of appearance and 
manner of which the recollection has now almost been lost. We 
prefer to select one or two of more than usual shrewdness, and 
which may convey some hints of practical service : — 

B. is a popular preacher, and preached his way to promotion. I believe 
him to be a very good and moral and worthy man; nor do I wish to 
anything unkind or harsh. But I cannot help thi: a thought — wi 
you must help to put into kind words for me — tow im and some others 
of the present day. If they lived as they preached, they would be less 
thought of and promoted. The great do not dislike a man to the 
truth, if he will only mix in their society and live like them. If a preacher 

1a) preacher we were In, isc n, 
getting too faithful ; if so, he will lose his the upper 
classes, and get no Bishopric.” 


before a room-full of undergraduates ? : 

The following extract deserves perhaps more serious considera- 
tion :— 

When a man asks me about a call to be a , | answer very 
differently from many others. I tell him that if he feels his mind to be 
strongly ‘bent on it, he ought to take that as a reason er uapesties 22 
carefully examining whether it is not sclf rather than God which is leading 
him to the work. The man that does good as a missionary is he who is i 
equilibrio, and says,“ Here am I; do what seemeth good unto thee ; send 
me.” We must be divested of self, else we shall do no good as missionaries. 
This is much the same as Talleyrand’s surtout, point de séle, It is 
curious enough to find two such different minds touching at this 


point. 


Who can be the B. whose head is thus broken with precious balms ~ 
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TRAVELS IN PERU AND INDIA.* 


M®. MARKHAM was entrusted, in 1859, with an important 
and delicate mission in Peru; and how it was executed is 
related in this volume. In the course of that year, the duty was 
confided to him of superintending the collection of the various 
ies of Cinchona plants that are found on the sl of the 
es, and ing arrangements for their introduction into India. 
The supply of quinine is a matter of the first necessity to the 
inhabitants of our Eastern possessions. To make it more certain, 
cheaper, and more abundant, by naturalizing the plant from which 
the febrifugal alkaloid is extracted in the Pritish dominions, is to 
confer one of the greatest blessings on a vast portion of the human 
race. No wonder that a project so fraught with future benefit to 
India should have of late years en the attention of states- 
men. It reflects great credit on Lord Stanley that, on comi 
into the Indian Secretaryship, he took up the question—which 
been dangling before successive Ministers —in good earnest, and 
with a determination to leave nothing undone towards its 
solution. There was the more reason for prompt action on 
account of the wholesale destruction of the Cinchona trees by the 
Peruvian bark-collectors, whose recklessness and improvidence 
threatened the — diminution of the supply of this precious 
—thus equalling, in short-sighted folly, the conduct of the 
noodle of fable who killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. 


Such an enterprise as Mr. Markham’s would arouse curiosity 
were it only for the magnitude of the interests involved in its 
success; and it ought to furnish in plenty the materials for an 
interesting narrative. Had the author been content with describ- 
ing his adventures in connexion with the special object of bis 
travels, not only would his own services to humanity have 
been more clearly recognised, but the impression left by his 
book would have been much more pleasing. This, however, a 
mistaken ambition has not permitted him to do. Having a 
plain story to tell, he has told it with an unconscionable amount 
of digression. Instead of keeping to the record of his own 
experiences, he devotes whole chapters of his work to historical 

i —- about the ing 0 uthern India — 
be ich have really actier % do with his subject, and 
appear to have been introduced only to swell his book to more 
pretentious dimensions, The history of the Cinchona plant is 
not only much more to the purpose, but much more interesting. 
It has been doubted whether its medicinal properties were known 
to the Indians, but as Mr. Markham observes, their very name for 
it, “the bark of bark,” indicates that it was believed to 
some special virtue. Viewing their Spanish conquerors with dis- 
like and suspicion, they would naturally be slow to impart know- 
= by which their hated enemy would profit. In 1638, the 

ife of the Viceroy, the Count of Chinchon, lay sick at Lima of 
a fever, and was cured by a powder of quinquina bark sent to her 
physician from one of the provinces. On her return to Euro 
she carried with her a quantity of the healing bark, which was sold 
in Seville for a hun reals the pound, and went by the name of 
“the Countess’s powder.” It was in memory of this great service 
that Linneus named wk peg Chinchona,” which has since been 
by modern writers al into “Cinchona.” Later in the seven- 
teenth century, the fame of Peruvian bark as a cure for ague was 
noised abroad by the Jesuit missionaries. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the strength of theological prejudice that, on this — 
its use was for a long while opposed by Protestants, and favo 
by Roman Catholics. For many years its value as a medicine 
remained a subject of angry controversy between doctors. 


It was long before any definite knowledge was obtained of the tree 
from which the drug is taken. La Fontaine celebrates its virtues ina 

written in honour of the Duchess of Bouillon, who had been 
cured of a dangerous fever by taking Peruvian bark; but he is silent 
as to the exquisite beauty of the leaves, and the delicious fragrance 
of the flowers of the cinchona tree itself. The first man of 
science who described it was Condamine, who in 1735 accom- 
panied a French scientific expedition to South America, and 
collected specimens, but lost them through an unfortunate acci- 
dent while returning to Euro Until the present century, bark 
was used in its crude state. Many attempts were made to isolate 
the healing principle in the plant. The final discovery of quinine is 
due to the ch chemists, Pelletier and Caventou, in 1820. They 
discovered that the febrifugal — was seated in two alkaloids, 
separate or together, in the different kinds of bark called quinine and 
chinchonine, the properties of which are the same in kind, though 
they differ in force. The usefulness of the drug has thus been 
greatly increased. Its growing value it is impossible to over- 
estimate. The number of men in our naval service and in India 
whose lives it has saved will give a notion of the vast importance 
of a sufficient and cheap amie of the precious bark from which it 
is extracted. Of this there are five valuable species, collected 
from five different regions in South America. The particular 
district which Mr. Markham undertook himself to explore was that 
in Southern Peru, —_ the confines of the neighbouring republic 
of Bolivia. The Peruvian province of Caravaya, lying on the 
of the Andes, and watered by the tributaries of the 
of the Amazon, is peculiarly rich in the 
Cinchona Calisaya, which yields the yellow bark, and contains more 
quinine than any other species. Into the dense forest ranges of this 


_* Travels in Peru and India. By Clements Markham. London: Jobn 
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eastern sl 


district did a traveller for the first time plunge. The 
= ggg of Mr. Markham, Mr. Weir, a gardener, and some 
ians. They had to hack their way through the thick bush 

One of the party went in front as pioneer, clearing away the 
obstructions with his axe. In many places the ground was 
entirely choked up by creepers, fallen masses of bamboo, and long 
tendrils which spread from one tree to another. ae yg 
more striking than the extraordinary variety of forms and 
which the tropical vegetation assumed. ormous were 
seen, the roots of which se 
ground, and formed perfect gothic arches. The ferns and mosses 

e uu ere ance 
which the travellers ex ‘mesa y was the number of venomous 
insects. On many of the trees there were hornets’ nests, from 
which the di animals rushed out to revenge themsel 
on an intruder, 

Mr. Markham was fortunate in ha 
vices of an expert “cascarill 
was not only an expert 
with the different species of Cinchona tree. 
rilleros lead a hard and rous life, If by any accident 
they are lost, or their provisions fail, die of hunger. 
They used to enter the forests in parties of ten or more, with 
supplies of food and tools. Having penetrated into the virgin 
forest until they reached the region of cinchona trees, they built 
some rude huts, and began their work. The cateador, or searcher, 
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where the trees are felled, from the base of the stem, when 
barked, fresh shoots spring up, which, after an interval of twel 
or fifteen years, will be in their turn ready for gathering. 
danger, therefore, as Mr. Markham properly observes, is 
extermination of the cinchona trees in South America, but 
with the increasing demand, there should be long intervals d 
which the supply should cease, owing to the forests being ex- 
hausted, and requiring periods of rest. 

Having succeeded in collecting 529 plants, chiefly of the cali- 
saya species, the exploring party were compelled to beat a 
retreat. Already the Indians were becoming mutinous, and 
threatened —the supply of their favourite narcotic, coca, bei 
exhausted —to return to their homes at once. The knowledge 


28 


i 


raised against his edings, and the in abitants of the towns in 
his rear excited, 


were not —s ended with the retreat from the interior. 
At the port Islay, the superintendent of the custom- 
house refused to allow cascarilla plants to be shipped with- 
out an express order from the Minister of Commerce at Lima. 
was le to defeat, by other means, the ti) ition. 
On the eve of their removed to deck of 
steamer, an attempt was made to bribe the man in charge of the 
plants to bore holes in the cases and kill their contents by pouring 
in boiling water. Happily, the attempt did not succeed. 

Mr. Markham’s exertions were ably seconded by those of his 
agents in the other cinchona grounds, and notably by Mr. 
Spruce, who was despatched to the Red Bark region of Ecuador. 
It is found on the western slopes of the famous mountain Chimbo- 
razo, and is confined within a very narrow latitudinal zone. The 
havoc committed in this quarter by tie bark collectors has been 
very great. The collection of seeds was a most delicate operation. 
In August the fruit was approaching ripeness, and the capsules 

to burst at the base. 


the trees, and, tly breaking off the icles, let them 
on sheets sp mad on the ground to The 
were afterwards spread out to dry for some days on the same sheets. 


Mr. Spruce succeeded in thus gathering 100,000 well-ripened and 
well-dried seeds, and having placed this precious cargo on a raft, 
brought it down to the coast in safety. One is rather surprised to 
find that, after organizing an expedition on the scale of efficiency 
which this narrative implies, the Indian Government did not com- 

lete the arrangements by providing a direct across the 

acific to Madras. This, however, was not done, and the plants 
have reached their destination on the Neilgherry Hills by the much 
more circuitous overland route, which involved the risk not only 
of several transhipments, but of the intense heat uf the Red Sea. 


| 
| 

| 

| 
| 
climbed a high tree, and, wit e aid of experience and sharp 
sight, soon discovered the clumps by their dark colour and the 
peculiar reflection of the light from their leaves, easily observable 
even in the midst of these vast expanses of forest. He then, with 
unerring instinct, conducted the purty through the tangled brush- 
wood to the cinchona clump. From a single | as much as 
a thousand pounds of bark was often obtained, sent +p to 
be dried beyond the limits of the forest. Nothing could be 
more reckless than the process of collection in some districts. 
Instead of felling the stem as near as possible to the root, so as 
| of their language which Mr. Markham possessed stood him 
| in good stead in this emergency. But more serious troubles 
| 
seedlings would preve the ruin of them and their descendants. 
By a successful ruse he threw his opponents off the scent. Send- 
ing two of his companions on by the main road, as if in charge of 
the plants, he himself hurried with the precious burden down to 
the coast, through the most unfrequented line of country. But 
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Already, however, the results are highly satisfactory, and promise 
an rest return for the trouble and one of the undertaking. In 
January last over 9,000 cinchona plants were in healthy con- 
dition, and the number is rapidly increasing. The site of the 
lantation has been selected with the utmost care. In the 
eilgherry Hills are to be found a climate, an amount of 
moisture, @ V tion, and an elevation above the sea, more 
analogous to those of the South American forest ranges than can 
be met with in any other part of India. The conditions of 
altitude and situation are obvious. But about the method of 
cultivation some doubts have been entertained. The Dutch and 
English botanists, for instance, were at issue upon the important 
point, whether the young cinchona should be protected from the 
sun’s rays by thick shade, or planted in the open, with plenty of 
light and air. In Java, the former method has been pursued, 
with indifferent success. Screened from the sun, the plant grows 
up weakly and stunted. On the other hand, the observations and 
experience of our own scientific men all point to an opposite 
course. Probably what is stated by Mr. Spruce of the “red bark” 
ies is true of the other cognate varieties — that though the 
plant needs shade while young and tender, it really requires, like 
most other trees, plenty of air, light, and room wherein to develop 


its 
e cannot take leave of this volume without congratulating its 
author, and those who were associated with him, on the way 
in which they performed a most arduous and important task. 
Their work has been done with a nicety and completeness of 
which we have all, as Englishmen, reason to be proud. Had 
less sagacity or less resolution been shown by our fellow- 
en, the enterprise would have probably been a com- 
parative failure. It is to these bloodless victories, quite as much 
as to her military triumphs, that England owes the rank she 
occupies among the nations of the worl 


ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS.* 


hing wens was a time when women did not write novels. Nay, 
there was a sort of pre-Adamite period when there were no 
novels at all—a time which any one not content with superficial 
views of things, but who wants to know the how and the why of 
human affairs, will find it difficult to realize. Perhaps novels may 
not, at present, be of any importance to us—we may have 
outlived the taste, or we may never have had it; but not the less 
would the world be a wholly different place to us if nobody had 
ever read them. We might as well dispense with the silkworm 
and its part in the social economy, because our own coat is of cloth, 
as ignore the work of the novel, itsinfluence on minds to which the 
more solid and exacting forms of literature must to the end of time 
have been a dead letter, and the channel that it has wrought out 
for the popular vay yO Would society have sunk into in- 
effable commonplace by this time, or shot off into Rosicrusian or 
necromantic extravagances beyond the dream of the spirit-rapper? 
What would our young ladies have been, or would there have been 
any young ladies, as we now understand them? What resource 
would ennui or vacuity have found ? How should we have relaxed 
the jaded intellect ? What would invalids have done ? What gentle 
universal excitement would have made the whole world kin? What 
would the heads and leaders of female intelligence have brought 
about if their powers had been diverted into action? In fact, 
where should we all be? what would be the relative position of 
the different parts of society, without the century’s training of the 
novel, and even without the woman’s share in it? And yet this 
necessity of modern civilization came in with a protest. The 
wisdom of the age set its face against it, as it does against all 
innovation. Novels, for fifty years, were never read without an 
apology. It was customary with the youth of more than one gene- 
ration to blush when caught in the act of reading them, and to 
disown with a certain shame the entrancing interest they excited. 
It, therefore, marks an era, and shows to what a point we have 
arrived, when a great didactic part is claimed for these frivolous 
misleaders, and when these wasters of time and enervators of feeli 
are divided into schools, and claimed as trainers of mind 
educators of the imagination—a task Miss Kavanagh has under- 
taken for her sisterhood of British authoresses, in continuation of 
her similar work on French literary women. 7 

There is nothing like classification for giving dignity to its 
subject. Prove that any event is one of achain, and it is at once in- 
vested with im We own that some of the works forming 
links in this catena seem to us to need such artificial aid ; for, in fact, 
an old novel, as such, looks rather as if it had never had a work to 
do than as if its work was over. A defunct tale, dead because nobody 
cares to keep it alive, one is apt to as a very insignificant 
feature of the past. When we dip into it, it is easy enough to see 
why it is nothing to the present generation ; indeed, it is a matter 
of faith how any one can ever have seen life in its scenes, or been 
affected by its incidents. But since there was a time when it 
touched hearts, and inspired dreams'of romance, set the fashion of 
feeling, and was the exponent of the sentiment of its day, our con- 
tempt must arise from a su ial view, which further in- 
sight will at least modify. Not that it can inspire us with 
intercst, but we perceive that, wanting the tone and language 
of its own time, it reads to us but like a dull, vapid translation 
of what it was to those who first perused it. is not one of 


* English Women of Letters. By Julia Kavanagh. London: Hurst & 
ett. 71862. 


the ten authoresses whom Miss Kavanagh has chosen as influential 
and original writers, in each of whom she traces some new de- 
velopment of female Foals, who has not the approval of some 
of the leading minds of the day, and who was not eagerly read, and 
warmly, and sometimes passionately commended by men whose 
names are in themselves a sanction—as far, that is, as a man’s 
taste in novels is an index of his general discernment. For our- 
selves, the selection seems somewhat py do not know on 
what principle Mrs. Opie is chosen and the Misses Porter excluded. 
We should have thought that Thaddeus of Warsaw, and other 
tales whose names do not immediately occur to us, had a far wider 
perere than Father and ter, which seems to us a very 
tumid affair. But, possibly, Mrs. Opie’s connexion with the Godwin 
school, and her sympathy with the Liberalism of the day, constitute 
her a link wanting in the chain. 

Two or three of these ten ladies evidently owe a good deal of their 
literary fame to their good looks. Mrs. Inchbald, for example, 
and Mrs, Opie would not have been authoresses if they had not 
first been pretty and charming women, and their intellects 
quickened by flirtation. Thus Mrs. Inchbald drew what she 
conceived to be a likeness of herself in her so-called fascinati 
teazing Miss Milner; while Mrs. Opie gets her very questional 
plot from the Godwin notions of marriage of that day — he being 
a philosophical admirer of hers. Thus, while yet Amelia Alderson, 
she writes—“ Mrs. Inchbald says the report of the world is that 
Mr. Holcroft is in love with her, she with Mr. Godwin, Mr, 
Godwin with me, and I am in love with Mr. Holcroft!” 

Miss Kavanagh notes it as one of the consequences of women 
taking up the pen, that henceforth the women are something in 
a novel. Under a personal stimulus like what is evident in these 
ladies, the heroine 1s of course intended to absorb our sympathies. 
But, beyond this, we see that no sooner does the most philosophical 
self-forgetting woman take up the subject of character than she 
occupies herself both on the qualities of her sex and its distine- 
tions. Her favourite speculation is to find out wherein women 
differ from men. Men, on the contrary, take for ted they 
are different, and, regarding it as self-evident, do not take 
much trouble to show why. Perhaps, as distinguished from the 
drama even, the business of novels is to bring out the generic 
differences between men and women, their characters, their 
relations to each other. All other moral teaching treats of the 
human mind, irrespective of sex ; but novels, as we now think of 
them, hang on its distinctions. It is this which constitutes 
both the peculiar teaching of this form of literature and also 
its dangers; and it is this which makes the novel the great arena 
for female genius, and constitutes woman mistress of the field in 
certain branches of the art. She gh nt aptitude for these 
nice distinctions, so that we may ly say, till the novel was 
invented or constructed, women had no fitting theatre for the dis- 
play of their powers :— 

Of all the inevitable and natural results b it in by the share women 
have had in writing novels, this is one which has most affected the actual 
condition of women in society. For along time men wrote alone, and their 
minds were the minds of humanity. We had not the perfect two-fold human 
being until women wrote. The whole of literature was influenced by the 
change. Delicacy and refinement, a pure, moral and religious tone, were its 
favourable results ; the unfavourable were, and are, the predominance given to 
love as the great problem of human life, and an exaggeration of pet ahha 
that leads to social hypocrisy. 

The growth of this influence was progressive, and Miss 
attributes to each of her specimen writers some distinctive merit. 
Thus, to Sarah Yielding, the sister of the great novelist, she assigns 
discrimination in detecting the weaknesses of human ter ; to 
Madame d’Arblay, reality, and the especial power of portrayi 
vulgarity; to Mrs. Charlotte Smith, ladylike refinement; to 
Radcliffe, imagination and terror ; to Mrs. Inchbald, pathos ; to Miss 
Edgeworth, truth ; to Miss Austen, delicacy ; to Mrs. Opie, power of 
appealing to the heart; and to Lady Morgan, fervour and sincerity, 

ut where the amount of power is so different, where in real worth 
and value amongst these writers there is no sort of equality, these 
distinctions come to very little. It is amusing to observe that 
Sir Walter Scott has a good word forthem all. The ladies never 
had a more kindly, genial critic. Thus of Mrs. Radcliffe he 
writes, that “her scenes could only have been drawn by one to 
whom nature had given the eye of a painter and the spirit of 8 

t.” Though he hated Lady Morgan’s politics, he reads her 
novels twice through, with “increasing admiration of — 
striking and beautiful passages of description, and very rich 
entertaining comic passages.” He told Mrs. Opie that he had cried 
over her Father and Daughter. He was not “so presumptuous as to 
hope to emulate in his Waverley the rich humour, pathetic tender- 
ness, and admirable tact of Miss Edgeworth;” and everybody 
knows the heartfelt, earnest homage, as well as admiration, he 
paid to Miss Austen’s genius :— 

That ng lady had a talent for describing the involvement of feelings 
and dhisnaen of ordinary life which is roped the most wonderful thing I 
ever met with. The big bow-wow strain I can myself dolike any now going 
but the exquisite touch which renders ordinary, common-place things 
characters interesting, from the truth of the description and the sentiment, 
is denied to me. Whata pity such a gifted creature died so early ! 

To each critical analysis of plot and characters is appended & 
biography, from which we Ans that women are led into novel 
writing by the two extremes of seclusion and devotion to domestic 
life on the one hand, and a vehement enjoyment of the ex- 
citements of society on the other. We have mentioned Mrs. Inch- 
bald and Mrs. Opie as of this latter class. Lady Morgan is another, 


though Miss Kayanagh’s sketch of her career is too incorrect in 
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its facts to be relied on beyond general impressions. Of a very 
rn order in thought, feeling, and power, are those others 

o took their views of life from such imens as come naturally 
within the observation of a quiet home-loving woman fulfilling 
the duties of her place. Of these there cannot be much to tell, 
as in the case of both Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth. The 
account of Mrs. Radcliffe tends greatly to enhance our respect for 
her works, as we may remember them in the days of our in- 
satiable youth, or know them from the report of others. Nothing 
can be simpler or more gently, amiably domestic than the private 
life of the Mistress of Terror, as she has been called. She had 
had very little education; indeed, Miss Kavanagh regrets, not 
very acutely, that she did not deliberately set about her course 
of novels with some preliminary self-education. She was only a 
= pretty girl, and, as such, won the heart of Mr. Radcliffe, an 

ord graduate who settled in London, and had the management 
of a newspaper. He detected in his wife powers beyond her 
“excellent account keeping,” and advised her to try composition. 
His avocations kept him out till late in the night, and his “ shy 
little wife ” sat down by a blazing fire, and in her solitude penned 
with extraordinary rapidity such mysteries and horrors as her 
husband dared not till daylight. She wrote five romances in 
eight years, “bringing her great fame and some money.” Then, 
in the height of her popularity, she left off, because she seems to 
have felt her store exhausted, retiring into such complete seclusion 
that the world reported her dead; and as she never contradicted 
the report, her death was duly chronicled in the biographical 
dictionaries. Another account said she had driven herself mad by 
her own bold imaginings, and was shut up in a lunatic asylum. 
She never chose to set the world right on either rumour, and 
seems to have enjoyed life with her husband, travelling from 
place to place, like one of her own heroines, only under less 
disturbing circumstances, and indulging that ion for scenery 
which was her real inspiration, till carried off by asthma in her 
fifty-ninth year. It is added, that she never saw the countries she 
described so well. According to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s theory and 
experience, this want of eye-familiarity may have been the cause 
of her power and success. Miss Kavanagh claims for Mrs, Rad- 
cliffe the distinction of having left her stamp on many great 
minds. She even insinuates that Wordsworth’s greatest Ode 
derives one of its leading ideas from her, but on grounds which 
we think would leave nothing in any poem strictly original. 
She also gives her the merit of being the first romance writer 
who ventured on descriptions of nature; “ for in what novels and 
romances, till she took up a pen, shall we find places and scene 
substituted for the human interest?” This is true, though we find, 
before her time, scenery as a background greatly assisting the effect, 
as not only in her special antecedent, the Castle of Otranto, 
but— where we should not at first look for it—in Gil Blas, in 
which, amongst other things, the robber’s cave mightily takes the 
youthful fancy. That her style is strictly original, which seems 
further assumed, we dispute. The best passages quoted as such 
by Miss Kavanagh could scarcely come so near certain descriptions 
in Gray’s Letters without having been suggested by them. There 
are identical expressions, and identical effects caught, giving the 
tone to the scene. But it is something for a woman to Sent been 
taught and inspired by vivid pictures in beautiful language, so 
little addressed to the general feeling of his own time that 
Johnson pronounced these yery letters only fit for the second 
table. 

Miss Kavanagh’s own part is performed with varying success. 
Her interest evidently flags occasionally, and a careless style betrays 
a want of faith in the worth and dignity of her subject; but 
there is also a good deal of thought intelligently expressed, and 
the analysis of some involved plots is well given. Her book 
will be acceptable to many who are willing to know a little about 
authoresses and their works that, but for such assistance, must for 
ever remain mere words and names. 


RAILWAY LITERATURE AND THE DEMI-MONDE.* 


it was not difficult to foresee that railways would exercise a 
material and immediate influence on hotels; that they would 
a, equalize prices throughout the country; and that 
ocal, if not national, manners must be eventually affected by 
them. But, although equally obvious to the intelligent observer, 
their probable effect on popular literature has hitherto escaped 
attention, or, at all events, has not been made the subject of com- 
ment. It might be argued @ priori, that the very best books— 
the finest poetry, the most thoughtful essay, or the deepest and most 
closely packed philosophy— would be selected by the traveller; 
so that, instead of keeping the eyes or the attention constantly on 
the strain, he might occasionally throw himself back and commit 
to memory or meditate on what he read. The caterers at the chief 
stations appear to have acted, partially or in the first instance, on 
this theory. They provided cheap editions of the standard poets, 
essayists, and novelists— Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Bacon, 
Byron, Moore, Scott, Tennyson, Bulwer, Burns, Longfellow, 
Dickens, Thackeray, &c. When it was found that novelty and 
variety were in a. Mr. Murray’s Railway Reading and 
Messrs. Longman’s 7ravellers’ Library were projected, upon the 


- supposition that something solid and valuable would continue 


in request; and their collections comprised books of travels like 


* The of the Pearls, By Alexandre Dumas, the Younger. London: 


Eothen, Layard’s Nineveh, and Oliphant’s Nepaul, essays by Lords 
Stanhope and Macaulay, and enlarged reprints of the most cele- 
brated articles that had appeared in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, The success of these well-meant undertakings the 
great publishing houses was temporary. Only a stray number or 
two of the Travellers’ Library or Railway Reading will now be 
discovered on the best-stocked stall, the shelves of which are 
crowded with cheap newspapers (especially those enriched with a 
feuilleton), and the most imaginative class of romances bound in 
covers indicating the exciting character of the contents. A young 
lady with dishevelled hair kneels at the feet of what is evidently 
meant for a hard-hearted father, or is represented in the very act 
of leaping from a castle wall into a moat; or a terrific-looking 
bandit is dragging a body, which may be either dead or living, 
through a vault; or a youth in armour is striking up the sword 
directed against the breast of a prostrate individual in canonicals. 
The supply is regulated by the demand; and the solution of the 

henomenon would seem to be that, during the peculiar kind of 
ocomotion to be undergone, the common mind requires a strong 
——— as a chilled or sluggish circulation is accelerated by a 

ram. 
At our last inspection of one of the principal railway library stalls, 
our glance alighted on a yellow cover, representing a lady in a low 
gown with drop curls, seated on a divan, and a gentleman in 
moustachios kneeling at her feet, with both his arms round her 
waist. Anxious to know what came of this situation, which 
looked rather critical, we bought the book, price 1s. 6d., and 
discovered it to be neither more nor less than our old Parisian 
acquaintance, La Dame aur Perles,in a very ill-made and un- 
becoming English dress. The noise made about the more cele- 
brated book of the same author, La Dame aux Camelias, accounts 
for its conversion into The Lady with the Camelias ; but we did not 
anticipate, and should be sorry to find, that the class of English 
readers who cannot read French have imbibed a taste for such pro- 
ductions as The Lady of the Pearls, M. Alexandre Dumas fils, 
although not endowed with his father’s dramatic powers, inven- 
tion, and fecundity, is a remarkable writer in his way, and well 
worth studying as an illustration of the light literature of the Second 
Empire. He is the best living interpreter of the Parisian demi-monde 
— of that demoralized and demoralizing phase of society which 
has resulted from the elevation of adventurers, the depression of 
respectability, the rapid acquisition of wealth by imperial bounty 
or speculations on the Bourse, the general distrust and uncertainty, 
and the consequent call for immediate and material excitements and 
indulgences. The boasted salons, where conversation was supposed to 
have attained perfection, are broken up, or hermetically sealed to 
all but a limited number of habditués; and the sets or circles of 
which we now hear most are principally composed of kept or 
compromised women, actresses in vogue, the roués of the Jockey 
Club, dissipated authors and artists, and wealthy foreigners — 
Russians, Austrians, Brazilians, Americans, and, we regret to add, 
English — who mistake the disreputable notoriety they acquire b 
wasting their fortunes in this manner for fashionable fame. 
Pelletan, the author of La Nouvelle Babylonne, mentions, as one 
amongst many proofs of the pps of corruption under the new 
Empire, the rapid conversion of the grisette into the lorette—in 
other words, of — 

The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy— 

into the most costly and shameless of “social evils.” He says 
that the Joreties have now an entire —— to themselves ; 
adding that when the establishment of one of them, in the 
Chaussée d’Antin, was recently broken up, and her effects were 
sold off, they produced rather more than 500,000 francs (20,000/,) 
Animated, we presume, by much the same prurient curiosity 
which lures Englishwomen of condition to Cremorne, man 
Frenchwomen of the highest rank attended the sale; nor is 
this the only occasion on which they have manifested an incli- 
nation to become acquainted with meritricious mysteries, The 
introduction of a lady of quality with an historic name, at her 
own request, to a frail and venal fair one, furnished the ground 
plot of Un ae de Grand Dame, a novel that made some noise 
in its day; to an irregularity of the same class, an irrepressible 
longing for novelty and variety, we are indebted for Phe Lady 
with the Pearls. If report says truth, M. Alexandre Dumas fils has 
simply worked up an adventure occurring within his own know- 
ledge. The Duchess with the white horses, who falls in love 
with a musician, is said to be a close copy of a Countess who was 
captivated by a popular writer—the chief difference being that, 
in the romance of real life, the hero merely did his best to ruin the 
reputation of his beloved, whilst the heroine of the fiction is 
hurried into disgrace, despair, and death. 

The first scene is a dinner given by a handsome widow to her 
lover, Jacques, and his friend, to whom she communicates her 
fear that she is about to be abandoned for another. It turns out 
well founded ; for Jacques takes the first opportunity of explaining 
to the friend — who is sup to narrate the story — that he has 
formed a liaison with a lovely creature, tr?s-grande dame, which 
bids fair to absorb the whole remaining interests of his life. He 
has fair warning, however, from a dialogue which he overhears at 
a masked ball, that she had already more than once shown her 
contempt for conventional rules and distinctions :— 


The count resumed his conversation, which, as it appeared, had only just 
commenced. 

“ Well, this unhappy actor nearly went mad,” said he. “One evening 
when he had been very much applauded, and had finished his part before the 
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concluded, he went to wait at the door of the theatre, and approaching 
, as she was stepping into her carriage, said, in a low voice— 

“ Madame, I entreat you to drop your bouquet.” 

Without turning her head, as she entered the vehicle, she let fall her 
bouquet, which the poor fellow tried to pick up from between the wheels, at 
the risk of being crushed as they moved on. 

However, I will answer for it that there was nothing further between them, 
though it was stated otherwise. All I know is that she came to the theatre 
whenever he performed, and affected only to look on the stage when he was 
there. One day, however, he found means to enter her park. She recognised 
him ; and calling to a servant, said — 

“ Ask that man what he wants— money, no doubt; give him twenty 
francs.” 

The actor heard her, and turning pale as death, hastened from the spot. 
After such an insult, he would no doubt have compromised her if he could have 
done so. Therefore there was nothing. It was the mere caprice of a fine 
lady who wished to amuse herself. 


We all remember the incident which suggested Schiller’s beautiful 
little poem of The Glove, as well as the gallantry of the knight 
{immortalized by the same pen) who fought through the mé/ée at 
a tournament with no defensive armour but the night-gear of his 
mistress. Neither of Schiller’s heroines, however, equals M. 
Dumas’s Duchess, or Countess, either in the recklessness with 
which she imposes the task mentioned in the next extract, 
or the readiness with which she pays the penalty of her thought- 
lessness : — 


Pik... % replied the domino, “did you not say something about Hom- 
rg ” 


“ Yes, while she was at Hombourg a Baron d’Ic, a wild young fellow, was 
there also—a good-looking man, by the way. One day she was walking with 
a party of ladies, when the baron, who was an admirable cavalier, and known 
in all the sporting circles, rode by on horseback. 

“ Baron, leap over this wall,” she said, at the same time pointing to a wall 
‘quite seven feet high, closed by a small wooden gate. 

“Impossible,” replied the baron, “ at least with my horse ; but I will bet, 
if he does not go over, that I will ; and whilst he falls on one side, I will fall 
‘on the other.” 

“ Well, do it, then.” 

“ On one condition.” 

“ Name it!” 

“That if I am killed you will come to my funeral ; and if I break my leg 
or an arm, you will come and nurse me ? ” , 

” 

“ All the ladies entreated the baron not to run this risk, but he would not 
listen to them. Then they all went away, unwilling to be present at a sight 
of which they saw the danger and were fearful of the result. 

The person in question alone remained, seating herself very quietly. 

The baron was ready. 

« The signal, madame, if you please!” he said. 

“ She clapped her hands three times! The baron struck his spurs into his 
horse, who darted off like an arrow. 

“ He was pale, for good rider, as he was, he knew his life was at stake. On 
veaching the wall, he lifted his horse—a fine animal, full of bone and 
muscle — and for a moment it might have been supposed that man and horse 
would clear the wall; but notwithstanding the vigour of his effort, the 
horse struck his knees, fell back with chest and legs wounded, and rolled on 
the ground. As to the rider, he had with incredible agility sprung from his 
stirrups and leaped over the wall. 

The ladies came back; curiosity triumphed over cruelty. She cried 
“bravo!” but no reply. When, much alarmed, they opened the gate to see 
what might have occurred, the baron was lying on his face, without motion ; 
he had fainted, and had an arm broken. He was conveyed to his hotel, and 
when he recovered, she was sitting at the foot of his bed ; and nursed him, as 
she had promised, for three weeks, until he was perfectly convalescent.” 

“ But there is nothing to prove that she was the baron’s mistress ? ” 

“ Nothing to prove— much to suspect. Besides, as only the report was 
current, he did not in any way deny it ; he merely said, that when a bet was 
lost it must be paid.” 


With these illustrative passages of her career fresh in his memory, 
Jacques goes to his first interview, a supper after the opera at her 
hotel, which, by a judicious breach of engagement by an invited 
guest who was to have made a third, turns outa téte-d-téte. Instead 
of making love to her at once, he gives her a long lecture on her 
manifold imprudences. This fascinates her by its oddity. She 
insists on his undertaking the entire charge of her future conduct, 
and they pass the whole night together, talking over her prospects 
with especial reference to the current calumnies against her and 
= —— likely to be put upon them by her husband and 
wor! 


The duchess was evidently on the threshold of a new life, full of new hopes 
and new desires. Was I to be her companion in this new life? The revela- 
tions which she had made to me, the secret thoughts which she had disclosed 
to me, bade me hope that such was my destiny. 

Oh! what a sweet night we passed! It was evident, from the infinite con- 
fidence which she placed in me, that she was entering, heart and soul, into 
every whim of my love. But this feeling might not last ; and what I desired 
from her was her soul, her every thought, the whole love of her heart, and 
not a common vielding to her senses in a moment of weakness. I heard her 
dear voice gushing into my ear, I held her hand in mine, 2nd my soul came 
and went from me to her, returning to me each time, happier, richer, 
stronger. 

The fire was out, the candles burnt dimly. The day was breaking, It was 
necessary for us to part. 

* Adieu,” I said. 

“ Oh, no, au revoir,” she said; “ go, take a little repose, and return to me 
in the day ; I will receive no one but you.” 

I went away. It was broad daylight ; the servants of the hotel regarded 
me with astonishment and curiosity, grinning at each other. Certainly, this 
morning departure at such an hour was enough to give rise to suspicion. 


The ensuing events are common . The husband is 
ready to wink at his wife’s follies, upon condition that he may 
= le away her fortune; but when she grows restive, he carries 

er off to a gloomy chateau in Hungary, where she is delivered of 
a child, the child of guilty love. Jacques, in the meantime, is 
travelling over all Europe, mostly by pane railway, in search 
of her. She, not knowing that he is occupied, and smitten 


with sudden jealousy of his first love, sets off for Paris before she 
has recovered from her confinement, and just reaches it to die. 
The value of the book consists in the picture of manners presented, 

by it, of which a single indication may suffice. Amongst all the 
persons, male or female, who figure in it, there is not one who 
attaches the smallest importance to marriage, or to the ordinary 
rules of decent domestic intercourse. The widow’s lover is a lover 
in the French acceptation of the term; and the Duchess takes J —— 
every night in her well-known carriage with her well-known whi 
horses to one of the small theatres, from which they adjourn to a 
cabinet particulier, cz to her hotel. A well-born, well-bred, well- 
conducted single lady is the confidante of all parties, with as com 
plete an unconsciousness of the sinfulness of their doings as if they 
were so many married couples who had passing wrongs to sympa~ 
thize with, or passing quarrels to make up. Artists and authors, 
living from hand to mouth, speak of wasteful orgies with loose 
women as the best school for invention and the true nursery of 
genius; whilst distinguished foreigners mix familiarly with ex 
men who have dubbed themselves Counts or Barons. Such are 

rineipal ingredients of the demimonde. To say that it typifies 
[em France, would be preposterous; but, to the best of our 
information, it fairly typifies that exceptional set, circle, or class 
for the aggrandizement, if not creation, of which Paris stands 
indebted to the Saviour of Society; and we earnestly hope that its 
literature, if it is to have one, will henceforth be confined to the 
beautified and luxurious capital that gave birth to it. 


ROBINSON'S CATALOGUES OF THE LOAN EXHIBITION.* 


_— only drawback to the enjoyment of that unparalleled 
Exhibition of Works of Art on Loan which formed so special 
an attraction to connoisseurs during the late summer and autumn 
at South Kensington, was the absence of a catalogue. The most 
accomplished virtwosi were embarrassed by the number and variety 
of the objects of ancient art which were assembled in that vast 
collection; while the less experienced visitors wandered in mute 
perplexity through the labyrinth of wellefilled cases, containing 
priceless treasures, of which most of them knew neither the 
nature nor the value. As we said at the time, when we gave a 
brief description of the contents of the Loan Exhibition, the dela 
in the publication of the catalogue was, perhaps, unavoidable. Sti 
we cannot help thinking that the want might have been sooner sup= 
= The ixhibition, in its entirety, was a thing of the past 
efore the concluding brochures of the official catalogue were 
printed. However, the five parts in which it is contamed form 
collectively one of the most interesting records that an art 
library could offer. Not only is every object in the collection 
critically described and explained, but the competent archzeolo- 
gists whom Mr. Robinson has associated with himself in the 
task, have contributed to the volume a series of most valuable 
special essays, each in his own department. Thus we have every 
anch of art that is represented in the collection illustrated by 
aa expert in that particular subject. ‘The whole forms a manual 
that will be indispensable to every one who aspires to be a 
collector. If it were but illustrated, it would supersede Labarte’s 
Handbook — the treatise to which most of us are indebted for all 
we know of the subsidiary decorative arts of the early and late 
Middle Ages, and of the Renaissance. 
Without further preface we shall proceed to notice some of 
these brief introductory essays. To enter upon the catal 
roper—the descriptions of the specimens themselves— would 
be an endless task, for above eight thousand objects were exhibited, 
But the preliminary papers, in which the contents of some of the 
sections are summed up, are well deserving of The first 
six classes into which the collection was divided, whether they 
required it or not, have received no special prefatory matter. 
They were as follow:—sculpture in marble, terra cotta, &c.; 
carvings in ivory; bronzes; furniture ; objects of ancient Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon art; and mediaeval ecclesiastical utensils, &c. (the 
right word here would have been Instrumenta). Section 7, 
devoted to Henri Deux ware, is headed by an excellent de- 
scriptive essay from the pen of Mr. Robinson himself. It is 
curious that nothing is even yet known with any certainty as 
to the inventor of this ware, or as to the place of its production. 
There is no doubt, however, that this kind of earthenware is of 
French origin, and that it dates from the reigns of Francis I. and 
Henry II. We agree with Mr. Robinson that it may be accepted 
as an established fact from internal evidence that this pottery was 
the discovery of some individual artist; and that in Tate it 
ceded the manufacture of his peculiar ware by Bernard Palissy, We 
are not quite sure that we understand his further somewhat vague 
assertion, that the general characteristic style of Henri Deux ware 
is “strongly and unmistakably national, and even typical of a 
well-known and brilliant epoch.” An examination of all that 
has been written on the subject of this ware satisfies Mr. Robin- 
son that the majority of the specimens of it known to exi 
which now number fifty-four, came from the south-west 
France, and principally from the town of Thouars. The technical 
mage by which this Lapsag' was produced are lucidly described, 
e parts in relief seem to have been modelled separately, and 
then stuck on to the body of the piece before firing. The flat 
ornamentation, which consists of interlaced scroll-work, rosettes, 
initial letters, and the like, is not painted on the surface in 
* Catalogues of the Special Exhibition of Works of Art of the Medtaval, 
Museum. Parts I.to V. Edited by J. C. Robinson, F.S.A. 1862. 
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enamel colours, but is incrusted or inlaid, like niello-work on 
metals, the coloured inlays being of differently-coloured clay. 

In most of the pieces (says Mr. Robinson) will be noticed in addition to 
the brown, dark reddish, or yellowish, inlays, transparent enamel tints of 

urple, green, blue, and yellow. ‘These are used very sparingly, and floated 
Inte the glaze, which covers the entire surface of the pieces; this glaze is 
very thin, transparent, and of a slight greenish yellow tint, being probably 
an ordinary lead-glaze, whilst the body, or pate, of the ware is a simple 
creamy-white pipeclay, very light, yet compact, and harder than the usual 
red or buff clays of the common French faience. The inlaid details have 
been produced by mechanical means, viz. by metal punches or matrixes, 
many of which (perhaps, indeed, the greater part) appear to have been book- 
binders’ tools, or type metal ornaments used in printed books. With these 
instruments the patterns were stamped into the clay, forming cavities or 
intaglio patterns, afterwards filled in with the coloured clays. 

Of the fifty-four specimens of Henri Deux ware known to exist, 
twenty-five are in England, twenty-nine in France, and one in 
Russia. There was, however, a story lately in the newspapers, to 
the effect that several other examples had been brought to light in 
a private collection in Brittany. Mr. Robinson further contributes 
short memoirs on Palissy ware and Sévres porcelain, which, how- 
ever, as being better known, need not be described here. Limoges 

inted enamels formed the tenth section of the Exhibition, and have 
found an excellent historian in Mr. A. W. Franks, the Director of 
the Society of Antiquaries. He tells us that the ancient method of 
champ-levé enamelling, for which Limoges was so famous in the 
twelith and thirteenth centuries, had died out in the fourteenth ; 
and that the new school of painted enamellers did not arise till 
more than a century afterwards. These latter artists, though still 
working on copper, applied their enamels in a manner which they 

robably borrowed from the process of enamelling on glass. He 

istinguishes four periods of Limoges enamelling— the Early or 
Gothic style, dating from 1475 to 1530; the Fine style, lasting 
till 1560; the Minute style, ending in 1630; and the Decadence, 
which reaches to the end of the manufacture in the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Franks proceeds to describe each style or method, 
in its turn. Leonard and Jean Penicaud were the foremost 
artists of the first period, and Leonard Limousin and Jean Court 
dit Vigier of the second. Jcan Courtois and several artists of the 
family of Limousin distinguished themselves in the “ finical 
execution ” of the Minute style. In the Decadence, the most 
famous names belong to the families of Laudin and Nouailher. 
Their works in grisaille on a ground of glossy black are, however, 
justly described “as more like paintings on earthenware than on 
copper.” The description of the actual specimens of Lim 
enamelling, which were on view at South Kensington, is excellent. 
The examples are all arranged, as far as possible, under the names 
of the respective artists, in chronological order. We may safely 
recommend all possessors of objects of Limoges ware to compare 
their specimens with the lucid descriptions given by Mr. Franks in 
this catalogue. There is little doubt that they will thus be able to 
identify their treasures with the handiwork of one or other of the 
craftsmen whose peculiarities of style and treatment are here s> 
admirably portrayed. With the next section, that of Portrait 
Miniatures, the Rey. James Beck has taken infinite pains. About 
nine hundred portraits were exhibited, many of them of the greatest 
historical interest. When shall we have a photographic gallery of 
historical personages gathered from the inexhaustible stores of 
contemporary miniatures which are to be found in our great 
see collections? The next subject, that of Ecclesiastical 

estments, Tissues, and Embroideries, is treated of by Dr. Rock, 
with abundant learning and enthusiasm, but in a strangely 
tawdry and cumbrous style. Witness this sentence which we give 
in its punctuation and grammar :— 

Little does the Englishwoman of the nineteenth century, dream when she 
goes forth in all her bravery of dress, that an Egyptian Cleopatra, equally 
with a Roman Empress, would have envied her her gay silk gown, or that as 
late as three hundred years ago her silken hose would have been a present 
worthy of an English Queen’s (lizabeth) acceptance, or that a King of Scot- 
land (James), before he came to the British crown, would have gladly had the 
loan of them for the nonce, and who borrowed a pair from the Earl of Mar to 
receive an English ambassador. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Rock does not attempt to describe 
the actual process of embroidery, as practised in the middle ages, 
and as revived after a long desuetude in the present day. This 
would have been both more useful and more suitable to the occa- 
sion than his well-meant theological raptures. The description of 
the gold and silver plate belonging to the ancient Universities is 
compiled with much judgment by Mr. R. H. 8. Smith; and the 
editor contributes a very careful memoir on Persian pottery —a 
variety of earthenware which is only just beginning to be clearly 
distinguished by collectors from the Italian majolica wares and 
ancient Oriental porcelains. This is followed by a modest disqui- 
sition, written by Mr. Chaffers, on various ceramic products. It 
embraces Dresden, Berlin, and Vienna porcelains, and those of 
Venice, Capo di Monte, and Doccia; besides others from Spain, 
France, and the East. The same writer describes in a separate 
section the English porcelain and pottery of Chelsea, Derby, 
Worcester, Bow, Plymouth, Bristol, Nantgarw, and Fulham; 
and also the ware invented by Wedgwood, and called after his 
name. Snufi-boxes and bijouterie, decorative arms and armour, 
are merely catalogued without introductory essays. Mr. Franks— 
who is by far the ablest of this brotherhood of writers—next groups, 
in a very instructive and compendious paper, all enamels that do 
not belong to the school of Limoges; and he also treats of vitreous 
art as practised by the Greeks, Romans, and Orientals, besides de- 
scribing the Venetian glass, in all its varieties,and the French, Dutch, 
and German styles of glass manufacture. Majolica ware, properly so 


called, is next taken in hand by Mr. Robinson. He calls attention, 
in his introduction, to the fact that in the recent revivals of this 
manufacture in the Staffordshire potteries, and by the Marchese 
Ginori at Florence, “the more refined and delicate processes and. 
methods of the art, as practised by the old Italian masters,” are 
still unknown. In continuation, Mr. C. Baily and Mr. G. R. 
French undertake between them the description of the fine 
collection of plate, which was so liberally contributed to the Loan 
Exhibition by various corporations and municipal bodies. Plate 
of English manufacture forms the subject of a separate catalogue 
by Mr. Chaffers, who also describes the foreign ‘aia the 25th 
section. Mr. E. 8. Poole makes a bold but successful attempt to 
discriminate into two periods the damascened brass vessels of 
Oriental origin, which are frequent enough in English collections. 
Damascened work on iron and brass, as practised in Italy and 
Spain, forms a separate section. We may observe that decorative 
work in wrought iron was but scantily represented in the col- 
lection. In a good essay on antique and engraved gems, Mr. 
Robinson prophesies a y revival of this particular form of 
glyptic art. We very much doubt its fulfilment. Illuminations 
y Mr. Holmes, of the British Museum ; bookbindings, by the 
Rev. J. Beck; rings, by Mr. E. Waterton —who is the first 
living authority on that particular subject—form the titles 
of the following sections. And the catalogue, finally, is com- 
pleted by lists of the remaining parts of the collection, the 
Jewellery, personal ornaments and gems, the clocks and watch 
the vases, &c, in rock crystal and sardonyx, the histori 
relics, and the miscellaneous objects which will fall under no 
regular head. Our thanks are due to all who have had a share in 
the compilation of this catalogue. It is impossible not to express 
anew our astonishment and delight at the vastness and inestimable 
value of the collection here described. "Would that these treasures 
had never been dispersed again! It is not too much to say that to 
many people the Loan 1862 a new 
tion of the exquisite beauty, variety, and originality, an 
vitality of the decorative art of the middle ages. 7 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


E believe that the manufacturers of Christmas books, like the 
manufacturers of cotton prints, have rather overstocked the 
market. We observe in the booksellers’ windows a good many of 
last year’s patterns, which may be had at a considerable reduction. 
Literature, and even the recipients of gift books, have no great 
cause to grieve over this fact. When the market is well supplied 
with handsome editions of Wordsworth or Tennyson, or Longfellow 
or Burns, we do not want any rival publications; and when every 
conceivable variety of poetical pieces has been given us—Lyric 
Selections, and Devotional Selections, Selections of Songs, Se- 
lections of Odes, Pieces about Christmas, and Pieces about Country 
Life, the Book of Proverbs, and the Book of Flowers—there is no 
occasion for enterprising publishers and adventurous editors to. 
attempt a new combination of the old stock materials. As it is 
with the matter, so it is with the art of Christmas books. Mr. 
Birket Foster must have drawn almost all the commons and groves 
in England; and the price of boxwood must have risen from 
the incessant and annual calls made upon it by the manufac- 
tory of the Brothers Dalziel. In a word, every variety of the 
“illustrated book” must have been worked out. It is a real 
comfort to have to say that this year’s outburst of Christmas 
books is scanty in quantity. There is no deficiency in quality, for 
most of the established favourites from Mr. Routledge and Mr. 
Low are still on sale, Judging from present appearances, the 
juvenile taste has been most largely catered for in the way of 
absolute novelty. It is, perhaps, significant of the times in 
which we live—times of rifle corps and volunteers—that in the 
at majority of these books for boys, the active life seems to 
+ recommended in preference to the contemplative. A boy’s 
book, now-a-days, is very different from the moral tale of our 
youth; and school-boys are rather encouraged than repressed in 
their natural taste for athletic sports and an adventurous life. 
Muscular Christianity perhaps, but emigration certainly, may have 
something to do with this change in the character of lite 
pabulum for the holidays. It is a fact worth noticing, though 
this is not the place for an attempt fully to account forit. It 
seems to be found out that in our zeal for useful knowledge that 
knowledge is found to be not the least useful which treats boys. 
as active, stirring, aspiring, and ready. 
The New Forest, its History and its Scenery, by John H. Wise- 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.), is a work of far higher |g erye: than its 
y green-and-gold covers would suggest. In fact, we feel a 
ifficulty in treating it as a Christmas book atall. It is, as they say, 
a monograph of what on the whole is the most interesting place in 
England—most interesting, not perhaps because, in any one par- 
ticular either of history or scenery, or in picturesque or literary 
associations, the New Forest stands at so vast a pre-eminence 
over the rest of England, but because it — so large and 
various a range of important materials. The New Forest is a piece 
of real antiquity which happily is incapable of restoration 
like an old church, and which, from various causes, has esca) 
that law which improves all that is Lyon ue from off the 
of the earth. It has been as a forest chiefly for its 
production of navy timber; and till a railroad pierced those quiet 
lades it was not worth while to expend even national capital 
in improving its barren and wastes, However, it is 
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bably doomed; and we are glad that Mr. Wise has, in this 
one eh volume, preserved a memorial of the New Forest when, 

it yet is, it was a forest. We observe with satisfaction that 
Mr. Wise rejects, not only with that natural indignation which a 
single day’s walk through the forest would suggest, but also upon 
histori und, the stupid monkish fable that the Conqueror 
destroyed thirty-six parish churches, and expatriated or murdered 
innumerable villagers in making the New Forest. The present 
volume appears to exhaust, not only the history, but the 
folk lore, and the ornithology, and the Flora of the forest; 
and the author's are shown as much in his 
capacity of writing well, use simply, about trees and brooks, 
as in his scientific chapters, in which he investigates the 
botany, soclogy, geology, and provincialisms of this old-world 
country. Mr, Wise is a sober and accurate, as well as a warm 
and genial writer; he loves the picturesque much, but truth 
more. So he dismisses the usual fictions that the New Forest 
has a breed of indigenous swine and abounds with wild ponies, 
and confines himself to facts. Stripped of all romance, the 
story of the New Forest may be very briefly told. Nature had 
made the place barren and inaccessible. It is traversed with 
streams, and the soil is rough, poor, and intractable. It was the 
very place for a large forest, and centuries ago was certainly 
fit for nothing else. Its proximity to the Channel and to 
Winchester made it a very convenient place for the Norman 
Kings. History and social change had little influence upon this 
out-of-the-way tract. It remained much as it was because there 
was no call whatever to interfere with it. Manufactures and 
agriculture were impossible where there was nothing to make, 
and where nothing would grow. The population could not but 
be rude, scattered, and coarse. Smuggling and poaching are not 
refining habits of life, and in intelligence and spirit the people 
have advanced but little for seven or eight centuries. They, 
and their habits and their lan e, like their home, present 
a curious study; and, perhaps, the very first and the most 
lasting impression that intercourse with the native New Foresters 
leaves on the traveller’s mind is their melancholy and stupid 
aspect. We much doubt if Old England was ever merry. 
Certain it is, that both here and on the Yorkshire wolds, where if 
anywhere this jolly savage survives, the indigenous Englishman is 
anything but merry. Change, with such a race and under such 
circumstances, is impossible. Among the most curious provincial 
words preserved in the New Forest is the word “bugle,” meaning 
an ox (buculus). Mr. Wise ingeniously connects this word with 

tosalind’s “bugle eyeballs,” and adduces in comparison the 
Homeric Bodzc. The illustrations, though pretty and correct, are 
not much, if at all, above the mark. 

Birket Foster’s Pictures of English Landscape, with Pictures in 
Words by Tom Taylor (Routledge, Warne, & Routledge), is a 
joint composition. Mr. Taylor, with considerable modesty, only 
claims the second place in the partnership. This publication quite 
revives the old annual in which a writer of name undertook to 
make some verses to suit a given picture. That is, the poet illus- 
trates the painter, not, as usually, the painter illustrates the poet. 
As a matter of change, this inversion of the usual order of things 
is acceptable. Mr. Taylor’s verses are very pleasing, and quite 
reach Longfellow’s level. Mz. Foster’s drawings, most elaborately 
cut on wood in the establishment of the brothers Dalziel, repro- 
duce pleasantly the quiet and familiar landscapes of the south of 
England. Old mills, rustic cottages, and boys fishing in a pond, are 
always suggestive subjects; and if they are not the highest, yet 
are of the pleasantest art. 

The Musical Album (Cramer) is a collection of fashionable songs 
and waltzes, with some very smart illustrations, and a still smarter 
cover, quite gorgeous with purple and scarlet and gold. It inno- 
yates not unpleasantly on the usual type of Christmas books, and 
we see no reason why music, as well as literature, should not be 
represented in this class of étrennes. 

Mr. Kingston is the writer, and Messrs. Griffith & Farran, of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard—that is, the original Goody Two Shoes 
shop—are the publishers for boys. Mr. Kingston’s name, however, 
must be a terror to sober mothers. He now comes before us 
with “Our Sailors” and “Our Soldiers,” tempting all the youth 
of England to run away to sea, or to enlist, and promising them 
the Victoria Cross, and all sorts of loot, and no end of fun as 
the certain reward of setting at naught their governors, teachers, 
Lj oe pastors, and masters. Were it not that, like the measles, 
all boys have to go through this scarlet fever, or blue eruption, we 
should consider Mr. Kingston the natural enemy of all quiet 
fathers and mothers, As it is, we deem him to be a good and 
vivacious writer, and a vast favourite with what newspapers call 
the rising generation. 

The same publishers give us a pleasant little book, which will 
suit little girls rather than schoolboys—Grandmother’s Budget of 
Stories, is is a joint publication of Mr. Thomas Hood as illus- 
trator, and of Mrs. Broderip, his sister, as writer, of a collection 
of little fairy tales. To say that this volume occasionally reminds 
us of Anderssen, and that the son pleasantly recalls his distin- 
guished father, is high praise. 

Golden Gleanings from the Poets (Whittaker), is clearly suggested 
by Macmillan’s Golden Treasury Series. e present volume, 
ste printed in the old sharp type, consists of serious and 

evyotional pieces arranged or disarranged with a singular dis- 
regard of style, chronology, and subject. But Cowper, and Blair, 
and Montgomery, will always have actual or conventional ad- 
mirers; and this is quite the book for godfathers, serious or 


not, to give to the children of a serious family. There are a good 
many extracts from very minor poets indeed, Mr, Swain, and Mr, 
Dale, and Mr. Willis; as well as some of a higher pitch from 
Flatman, Crashaw, and Herbert. 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s (we at first read it, as it well might 
be called, ery Body's) Annual is, as we find, a selection from a 
magazine (Every Boy's Magazine), and consists of articles both 
serious and comic; also poems, tales, chess problems, and stray 
chapters, apparently from the Boy’s Own Book, on Rabbits, Dogs, 
and the like. It is likely to take with boys from suburban schoo: 

The Story of Cervantes, by Mrs. Edwards (Routledge), appeared 
originally in the magazine from which the collection just named 
has been reprinted. It exhibits some research, and a good deal of 
sentiment. 

Kingston's Annual for Boys (Sampson Low) is exactly on the 
same plan as Mr. Routledge’s similar publication. Which is the 
plagiarist we have not the slightest means of pronouncing; but 
we should suspect that Mr. Kingston is—at any rate, he ought to 
be — the original caterer. His cheery, animated style and graphic 
incident tell well. 

Dick Rodney, by James Grant (Routledge), follows this 
favourite type. The hero, an Eton boy, goes to sea, gets on a 
desert island, exhibits remarkable gifts, sees many wonderful 
things, many storms, many pirates, many wild beasts; and at last— 

vered with glory — reaches home, promotion, and loving friends. 
Such an idea cannot but be a success; and Mr. Grant has 
succeeded. 

The Wild Man of the West (Routledge) is a tale of the Rocky 
Mountains. The rind suggests the kernel, and the binding of 
this volume must fairly represent the contents. A youth of 
wondrous prowess is actually riding a bison — a feat which cer- 
tainly rivals Mr. Waterton’s adventure with the cayman. 
the brick you can guage the building. Wars, trapping foxes, fights 
with Indians, combats with grizly bears — these wild and wonder- 
ful things are the farrago libelli; and avery readable book it is for 
those whose tastes lie among scalpings, tomahawks, wigwams, and 
squaws; and there is a touch of sentiment and love-making in it, 
and more than a touch of the wild and wonderful. 


Stories of Old, by Caroline Hadley (Smith & Elder) is a 


collection of narratives from the Old Testament, done into child’s 
talk, with the sort of reflections which are supposed to suit the 
child’s mind. Here is a specimen :—*“ Poor Adam and Eve! how 
sad they must have felt to know their son was killed by his 
own brother!” This is all very well; but it is another matter 
when Scripture is not only commented on and improved, but 
doctored in this fashion. The matter is still the Death of Abel. 
“God said: I know what you have done; you have killed 
your brother. Though you have dug a hole and put him in the 

und to hide him, 4 saw all,” &e. Even Mr. Gessner, a heavy 
yerman who did a sentimental drama on the first fratricide, did 
not absolutely make the Almighty talk in this fashion. No doubt 
this is a very well-intentioned book ; but —which we dare say will 
displease the writer—it is, to our own judgment, scandalously 
profane. There is a second volume treating the New Testament in 
the same fashion. 

Tuilongbo's Journey in Search of Ogres (Smith & Elder) is, under 
the guise of a story-book, a good-tempered satire on our ‘ologies, 
and sciences, and useful knowledge generally. It is by Holme 
Lee, and ranges far above the average of the light artillery of 
Christmas books. It is the second part of a previous annual on 
this same Tuflongbo. 

Shakspeare’s Songs and Sonnets (Sampson Low) is the reissue, 
in a somewhat less gorgeous shape, of one of last year’s annuals; 
and Puck on Pegasus (Routledge) of one of last spring’s books, 
on which we have already passed a favourable opinion. 

Snow Flakes, by M. Betham-Edwards (Sampson Low), is illus 
trated prettily enough by Mr. H. K. Browne (Piz) in colours, 
This is a story book in verse. 

Miss or Mrs. Hadley, whose translation of the Bible into child’s 
talk we have just spoken of, has done better in her Children’s 
Sayings (Smith & Elder). These are moral illustrations, not 
without cleverness, of the usual nursery phrases, “In a minute ;” 
“T didn’t mean to do it;” “I don’t care,” andthe like. The idea 
seems to be original, and is not badly, though stiffly, worked out. 

Katie (Bell & Daldy) seems to be a regular novel of Miss 
Yonge’s type. We mention it here, because it comes before us as 
a Christmas Book. 

Memorable Battles in English History (Griffiths & Farran), is a 
book of higher aim, and claims to be the result of some historical 
research. It ranges from Hastings to Sebastopol, and is a fair 
popular specimen of the usual view of English history. Dr. Cum- 
ming did something in the way of blundering over one of the 
most familiar quotations in, or out of, the Latin grammar. The 
author of the present volume is not a bad follower of the great 
scholar of Crown Court, when he writes — 

° - Rem, 
Si possis, recte ; si non, quomodo possis. 

Little Breeches (Sampson Low) is, to our mind — discreditable 
as the confession may be thought — about the best of all the 
Christmas books. It is simple unmitigated fun and nonsense, 
with just enough of sense in it to show that it is the gracious 
fooling of a wise man. Mr. Bennett's illustrations, beautifully 
etched, are really works of considerable art and pretension. 

The Loves of Tom Tucker (Griffiths & Farvan) is an amusing, 
and, in its way, clever attempt to put all the familiar nursery 
rhymes into one connected story, or rather into a series of stories. 
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Mr. this in his rhymes, or in that 
rhyme which is an inherited property. e pictures are pretty 

The Mothers’ Piciure Alphabet (Partridge) is a book printed 
in large letters; and it seems to he “ A was an Archer,” &c., done 
into moral and useful reflections by the Editor of the British Work- 
man. It inculcates serious advice in stiff metre. 

Birds Drawn from Nature, by Mrs. Hugh Blackburn (Edmonston 
& Douglas), is the re-issue of a handsome volume which we noticed 
with commendation last year. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ve beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
the Manesement of Miss Louisa d Mr. W. Harrison, Sole Lessees.— 
ber 15, Tuesday, 16, Wednesday, 17, Thursday, 18, and Friday, 19, Wallace's 
Que Love's TRIU MPH. On Saturday, 20, Wallace's Popular Opera, MARITANA. 
ht. Box Office open daily from Ten a.» 
Boxing ‘Nig it will be produced, with un: mted Splendour. a Grand Comic Christmas 
As entitled BEAUTY and THE AST. The New Scenery,and Grand Trans- 
formation Scene, by William Calleott. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.— 


a NATIONAL gg GR, AND EVENING CONCERT, in Aid of the 
Distressed Operatives in the North, ‘Thursday Evening, December 18. On this occasion the 


Programme will entire! consist of the Welsh National Melodies, arranged by Mr. John | 


‘Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), which produced such a sensation during last season 
Miss Edith Wynne and Miss Eyles. The First and Second Choirs will be united, aceompanied 
by a Band ae inelucing Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton, Mr. coun Thomas, Mr. T. H.W right, 

‘onductor. HENRY Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Area (reserved), 28. ; Gallery 


Arey 30 Regent STANLEY LUCAS, Hon. Sec. 
CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS, Every Night at Eight, and 


ednesday Afternoon at Three, in St. James's ‘Hall. ‘Proprietor, w. F. COLLINS. 
Stale 3s.; Area, 2s. Gallery, Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street, and at 
ustin’s, 28 Piccadilly 


V R. EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 

PARTIES and the SEA-SIDE will be issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY 
EVENING Saturday), Fight Mr. HAROLD POWER will be one of the 
party. A Morning Three o'clock. Stalis,3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 
The Box Office i is open daiiy Eleven till o'clock. 


Maen CHOIR, — The First Meeting of this Season will be 
held ¢ on Wednesday, December !7, at the Architectural Museum, Conduit Street, when 
the Eterna Christi munera,” by Palestrina, and _ a Collection of Anthems, Hymns, and 
Carole will be sung. Subscription Tickets, admitting Two Persons to the Three Meetings of 
the Season, One Guinea, Ten Shillings, and Five Shillings; as also, Sinzie Tickets of admis- 
sion, Five Shillings, Half-a-Crown, and One Shilling; to be had of Novello, 69 Dean Street, 
Soho, and 35 Poultry; of Maste: New Bond Strcet,and 33 Aldersgate Street; and of 
He 5 Lyall Place, Chesham Place. Doors open at Half-past Seven ; to commence at 


" Rev. THOMAS HELMORE, M.A., Hon. Precentor. 
WOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—Winter 


Exhibition of Sketches and Studies by the Members. Now open, at their Gallery, 
5 Pali Mall East, from Nine till Dusk. Admission, One Shilling. 


JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
R. JOHN LEECH’S 


GALLERY of SKETCHES in OIL, 
from Subjects in “PUNCH,” with several new Pictures not hitherto exhibited, 

peee's very day, from Ten till Dusk, illu:inated with gas, at the Auction Mart, near 
Admission. One Shilling. 


REDFOR tD’S PHOTOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken during 
the tour in which, by command, he accompanied H.R.H. the Pitas of Wales in Ezy 

the Holy Land, and Syria, Constantinople, the Mediterranean, Athens, &c. Exhibiting. 
vcrmission, and names of subseribers received at the German Gallery, i68 New Bond Street, 

aaily from Ten till Dusk. Admittance, !s. 


ACHT CRUIZE in the MEDITERRANEAN, —A Gentle- 


man, proceeding as above f for a Six Months’ Crvize in a schooner yacht, classed Al 


12 years, by an 1 Master in that t sea, is Aenltous of ineeting with Four 
other Gentlemen, to make ya a party of Five.—Co 0 be a 1 to Mr. Joux 
Witirams, 47 Mark Lane, E. 


ROAD ACROSS HYDE PARK.—Gentlemen desiring 


to op-coerale for ‘the purpose of obtaining a Road scross Hye Park, from Bayswater to 
to furward their names to the Provisional Committee, at the Great 


(CHARTERED BANK AUSTRALIA, and 


Head Office—20 Threadneed!e Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, 000. 
With agencies and branches at Bomber, Caleutta, R ce: Hongkong, and 
hanghai. 
The Corporation buy and sell bills of ¢3 exchange, payable at the above-named places, issue 
letters of credit, undertake the d sale of Indian Government and other securities, 
and receive deposits at interest, the terms = which may be known on application. 


QHEFF IELD SCHOOL PR ACTICAL SCIENCE and 
ALLU 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, FS sx. Chancellor of the University 
Vice-Presidents. 
“Cutler John Brown, Esq. 


The Right Hon. Lord Wharncliffe. 
Sir L.. F.R.S.L. and E., 


Sir Roderic Burehicns. F Director of the Royal School of Mines. 


Percy, Esq., ., Professor of Metallurgy in the Royal School of Mines. 
William Fa: -R.S 
Robert Gent Ke of Mining Records, 
Ww Esq., M.A., F. 'S., Professor of Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal 


Director. 
Tye Bev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate School; late Fellow and Assistant 
‘Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. inten 


Cantera, Metallurgy,and Geology—James Alicn, Ph, D., F.C.S., of the Universities of Giessen 


Engineering and Mining—J. Thompson, C.E. 
Natural Philosophy, and Applied Mechanics—Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 


Vocalists— 


JNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited).— 
This Association, entire} conducted Grotustes of Oxford and 
SUPPLIES Manors of Schools and Heals th ‘TUTORS from the Uni 
te may be had at the Company's 


For Foreign 


MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. INS — Competitors for Sandhurst 
PREPARED. sf Amerson Lakes, Taplow, Ducks. Conducted by two Retired, 
Address, Capt. Eostace Jacon. 

DUCATION for the Daughters of of Gentlemen.—Miss Stokes 
and E. A. (heiding of Queen's College), assisted by Foreign 
€ ceive Twelve Young Ladies. The house, 
Gardens. 
The highest references.— Applications to Messrs. Hatechard & Co., 187 Piecad ly. 


= 
REPARATION for the Universities, Woolwich, &c., and the 
| with the acquirement of French. A Gentleman can 
itor, an_ English Consular Chaplain, with whom his Son is now 
aced in beng Suitable on for Young Men intending to Saty, and of High Character. 
brought up at * Public 5 i preferred. ‘Terms 2140 ayer 
Address, Lock woods’, Stationers, 75 New Bond Street, W. 


ATE PUPILS. are carefully Trained his ery 
Swindon) an Oxford M.A.— adioen, in the first ii 
man's, 8.P.C.K, Depot, Queen's Street, ()xford 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE : LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. * 
Two. O CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
LVE_PUPILS, who are reading above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
quickly, ‘Moderate. M. Kagel” Terrace, Brixton, 8. 
A LADY, 27, desires a Re-engagement as Governess in 
a Gentleman's She has had much experience in Tuition endl fo comedians. to 
teach therounly. Baw! rench (studied abroad). Music, and Drawing to ad Pupils, 
with German to M. M., care of Mr. Birchall, Poultry, E. Cc. 
PUPIL.—An M.D. in extensive General Practice 
in the W.C. Postal Distetate has a vacancy for an Indoor Pupil. Good unities for 
Practice—Daily Catechetical Instruction. Fee, £100 per Annum.—Addyess, M.D., Charles 
Barker & Sons, 8 Birchin Cc. 
HE Rey. A. BISHOP, M.A. Oxford, and Mr. E. C. MUSSON, 
B.A. Cambridge, prepare Candidates for Woolwich. Sa and Com. 
missions. Recommended by General Sir John Burg 


yne, 
Sir Harry D. Jones, K.C.B., R.E., and the ‘Authoritics of "opal Royal Miliary’ Goll Sand- 
~ Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E.; Colonel Graham ; -» Eltham, 


Martyr Worthy Rectory. Winchester. 


A’ THORS, ASSOCI ATIONS, and PUBLIC COMPANIES, 


refered °F. A. Day, ter and Publisher, 13 Carey Street, ond 3 New 
am. WE on and M i d for, and Estimates forwarded for Printing of any kind. 
HH YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supprook Park, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 


‘TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in 
London at the City Turkish aad Uydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between | and 4 


RHY DDING, Ilkley, Yorkshire. — A Winter and 
Physician—Dr. Macleud, F.R.C.P.E., F.A.S. Scot. ; Surgeon—Thomas 
M.D. Edin., 
Den Rhydding is one of the most complete and most comfortable establishments in England 


for the reception of Patients and Visitors. 
ng proceeds on Hydrotherapeutics as 
application 


While the method of treatment pursued at Ben Rhyddi 
to its main principle, it is by no means confined to that. = it ncludes the systematic 
ot the art of cure in its whole range, and with all its resou 


T° PUBLISHERS. —A Gentleman of Capital is desirous of 
in the PUBLISHING BUSINESS, either as PARTNER or by! 
Address, X. Mr. Lindley, Advertisement Contractor, 19 Catherine ‘Street, Strand, 


PARTNERSHIP. —To Publishers. —A Gentleman of good 

edueation and business is familiar with the Publishing and 
Book Trades, wishes to enter some estab where his services and capital might be 
made av highest Avraa, “ Publishers’ Circular” Uffice, 
Ludgate I 


SEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREF ERENCE STOCK 
of the DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPA 
Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legislature, and confirmed by _ 3 M 
for the portion of this Stock may be sent to CHA CAVE, 
colt Cominimioner, Li, the banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Cave, 6 


ON EY. — £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 

Officers in the pt and others, with and despatch, a Private Gentleman, 

upon m of hand, life interests, reversions, } ies, land, houses, or property. Interest, 
5 per cent.— Address, A A. B., 6 Norris Street, St. James's, 5. s.W. 


FRNGRAVING on WOOD. —B. J. begs to announce 

he continues to execute orery, ets. DRAWING and ENGRAVING on 
Woon). for Speen, &e., to whom he is to give 5 Chichester Place, 
W uu? IN GS Co opied at One ak a Folio, Statistics carefull 


Prepared, Reports drawn up, MSS. Arran: Sheets Corr 


in 


| Terms extremely mouderate.—Address, Z., 15 pton Camber- 


well, >. 
NOTICE. — —A Discount of 2d. in the Shillin ing taken off the 
Exchanged. 


Published Price of all New Books. Libraries Purchased and 
Harntsox, Bookseller, 59 Pall Mall. 8.W. 


St PERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.—Surplus 


f “De ueville’s Life,” Smiles’ “ Lives of the Engineers,” “E 


Church,” Motley’s United Ni “Lord Cranborne’s 
Autobiography and many other Superior are on Sule 
at very greatly Reduced Prices Catalogues gratis. 


Beut’s Library. 19 Holies Street. Cavendish Sanare. London, W. 


| HEAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 24s. to 


| sizes scnt free by post. Heal and Son's Illustrated Cazaloz 
to 196 


Ten Guineas. Ale GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS pom " to 32s. "List of prices and 


Bedding, also sent post free, on 


pou CILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalke —A. W. Faner’s 
Lead Peucils, sold by all all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents: 
& Street, Londo”. E.C. 
G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — ivition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. cd. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 

of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLEV. 
Designs and Estimates furnished, or an 
Rooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W 


Manufacturers of every 
FURNIT Une: Paper Hangings 


The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Metallurzy will afford 2 Ih ientific and 
practical educ 


ation to students who are destined to become civil, mechanical, or pees. engi- | 


neers, or Inawfacturery of ay kind. Its object is thoroughly to discipline the studentsin the 
ples = those pon which the operations of the Engineer, Metallurgist, or Manu- 


urer 
will be given by means atic Courses _of Lectures, by Catechetical 
Class Instruction, by Frewwuat Teaching in the Laboratory and Drawing Room, and occasion- 
ally by Field 
School o Practical Science and Metallurgy will be lucted in Se | buildi 
the the Gottectate School. The two Institu althouzh both under 
we of the Rev. G. B. Atkinson, Principal of the Collegiate School, are, Secon entirely 


_ A detailed Prospectus, containing, ge nag of all the Courses of Lectures, and all other 
. may b a by to the Director. 
The School will open in th the First Week in February, 63. 


| free by post. 


DEESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
H BOXES, WRITING Cages. JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and OR- 
MOLU CITES for the WRITING way Lun 
PHOTOGRAPHI 1C ALBUMS, from to 10 guineas; ALBUMS 
ESTS and MONOGRA VISITE PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 
Fant, Y and distinguished of Sf single portraits, ls. 6d. cach ;. —* 
variety of useful ELEGANCI for PRESENTS, at 
___HEN RY ¥ RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalocues post free. 


“TYAILORS’ ASSOCIATION. of best style and 
quality, and most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment. — Price-List 
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"THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 


introduced more by. 6. 8. BURTON, 
t process of Messrs. E) ington and €o.. is beyond the 
very best article next to sterling siver the cant employed or orna- 


mentally, as by hed from real silver. 

‘X useful set. guaranteed of and durability, as follows :— 
Silver 

Pat Pattern. Pattern. &e. 

6. £e. £ ed. 

12 Table Forks IB oO 240 210 0 215 0 

12 Table 1B 0 240 210 0 215 0 

12 Dessert Forks .. 140 Ino 1b 0 117 0 

12 Dessert Spoons 140 lino 115 0 117 0 

12 Tea Spoons . 016 0 120 150 170 

gilt bowls. ol 0 013 6 0 015 0 

2S5auce Ladies ...... o60 oso ooo e9o0 
066 ow 0 0 012 0 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow o36 046 050 060 

tard Spoon, gilt bowl o18 e23 026 020 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 026/036 }040 | 040 

1 Pair of Fish Carve 140 17 6 110 0 1” 0 

1 Butter Knife... 026 056 060 070 

1 Soup Ladle . 00 0 017 0 0 1oo 
1 Sugar Sifter | 0 3 3 046 050 050 
Total 919 9 |1310 3 6 (16 40 


Any Bon tie n oak chest to contain the above,and a 
relative number of knives, &c., £2 and. Cattee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
ana Liqueur Frames, Xc., at prices. All kinds of re-plating done by 
patent process. 


UTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted. is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 
remunerative only largeness of the sa 


IN'S, at Prices that are because of the 
= Table Dessert Cary 
Ivory — per 
Dozen. | Dozen. Fair. 
s. a. s. s. d, 
TIandles 12 6 lo 0 43 
-inch Fine Ivory Handles 0 il 6 43 
Ivory Balance Handl 0 uo 46 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles 17 0 | 
! 4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory 2 0 26 0 hoo 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules ............ 40 0 2 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver Ferules...... 0 17 6 
Nickel pe 2 0 0 7 6 
j Silver es, of any Pattern . 210 
Bows Haxores.—Kyives ano Fonrs 
per Dozen. 

no 6 26 
21 0 17 0 4 6 
17 0 40 
= Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handi 13 0 0 30 


‘Khe largest stock in of plated ant Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish atid 


COV ERS HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
erial, in great variety, and of the newest and most recherche pattern are on Show at 
WILLIAMS. B BURTON'S. Tin 6d. the set of six: block tim, 12s. 3d. to 353. 6d. 
ane the set of six; elegant modern patter: s, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set ; Lritennia metal, with or with- 
~ out silver plated handles, £3 lle. to £6 8s. the on “of five ; electro- “a £9 to £21 the set vd 
‘ = four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to ; Britannia metal, 22s. 
778. electro-plated on nickel, fuli size, £9. 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING | 
: a = IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
upwards of of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Pilate, Nickel 
5 yer, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypicees, Kitchen Lamps, Gaselicrs, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles. 
ae Cabin Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turvery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Beddin:, 
r abinet Furniture, &c., —_ Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
Oxford Street, W.; 


1, la, 2,3, and 4 Newman Strect; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Piace; and | 


RIZE MEDAL to THRESHER & GLENNY for very. fine 
and superior Flannel Shirts, India Tweed Suits, and India 
on applicator ESHER & GLENNY, General Outfitters, 182 Strand. 


& COMPANY’S LONDON PRA SUE, 


military and civil appointments in a select complete services plate of 

most elegant design, without the disadvantage of delay. 

MAPPIN & CO,’3 SPOONS AND FORKS. 

Full Size. Fiddle. Thread. King's. Lily. 
12 Table Forks | 21 16 0 | 42 8 0| £214 23 16 0 | #310 0/424 0/2310 0 
12TableSpoons| 116 0) 2 214 0) 310 0] 216 3100] 214 0] 3100 
12 Dessertrks.| 1 7 0 1180} 200] 2120] 2120] 200) 226 
12 DessertSpns.| 1 7 1180] 20 0/ 2120] 200] 2120] 20 20 
12Tea Spoons | 016 0) 1 00} 140] 1100] 1 40] 1 40] LOO 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. The most beautiful and varied 
assortment to be seen anywhere of tea and vias, — dish-covers, 
side-dishes, waiters, tea-trays, fruit-stands, épergnes, ane. ent, and the prices 
the lowest possible. Estimates submitted with plate messes, 
hotels, and all public establishments. 

Celebrated Cutlery in large stock for and i at Sheffield prices. 
Tilustrated Catalogues post free. The only Lendon establishment is amen Ay to the Pantheon, 
Oxford Street.— Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


FTURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Btate 


Suites, complete . © © £35 


Varranted First-Class. 
P.& 8. _BEYF Us, 1a OXFORD STREET, W. 


~ oy post-free on application. 
THE JURY of CLASS of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 1862. in awardi eS, SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
or “SOMNIER TUCKER,” the 0 Paize or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any description, say in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, page 11, No. 2014: — 
t € as it is ingeniou y as itis jo! 
To ‘btained of inost re apectable Uphoisterers and Bedding Warehousemen, or wholesale of 
the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


iy LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 
* Grocers, beg to direct attention to ehoice selection of Breakfast and Luncheon 
Delicacies, Comestibles, and Articles for Dessert, noticing, amongst others, York and West- 
phalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues,St and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, 
sardines, Gorgona Anchovies, French Trufiles, Preserved Green Peas, French Beans, Mush- 
rooms, Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives, ame and Gente Apricots, Greeng: 
Strawberrics and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisii an Figs, French Plums, and a 
variety of French Chocolates and Bon-Bons ; their celebrated Pickles and Sauces, pre; 
under personal superintendence ; Jams, Jellics, Tart Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, 
foane, Jandles, Coiza Vil, and all household requisites supplied of the best deseri 
Families rey ularly waited on for orders.—6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
B.—Sole i of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 
r= JJOREIGN WIN ES, LIQUEURS, &c. at Moderate Prices. 
attention of GENTLEMEN and FAMILIES is respectfully invited to our PRICES. 
Ports, in wood, 20s., 24s. ; Mat . 285,, 36e., and 42s. per doz. 
Ports, Old, in bottle, 36s., 42s,, 488., 543., to 96s. per doz. 
herry, 2is., 24s., 26s.. 28s. per doz. 
Beaujolais, 208. to 28s. per doz. 
Housilion, 2le. to 25s. per doz. 
Vin Ordinaire, 15s. Medoe, tis. St. Julien, &c., 308. to 36s 36s. per doz. 
arose, Leoville, Margaux, tte, Latour, at proportionate rates. 
Piccardin, Chablis, Grave, Sauterne, C 
Champagne, Sparkling St. P om Grillet, 
Detailed Price List of Wines, Liqueurs, 
Aaraun, Codren & Co. Jonny Bt Street, St James 


OLD BOTTLED PORT.— 20,000 dozen Choice Vintages. 
Now BOTTLING. 109 PIPES— 1808 VINTAGE. 
Old Bottled Solera, Brown, and Pasto Sherries. 1857 Sparkling Moselles, 
gnes. First Growth Clarets, Burgundies, and very old Virgin Marsalas, &c. 
GEORGE SMITH, GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, ke. &e. 
Price Lists of all Wines Post Free. Terms Cash, or London Reference. 


Extraordinary Old Pale Champagne and Cognac Brandics. Old Jamaica Rum, age of three * 


DENT'S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M. =. F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
and Chsenometer Maker, by special squsiatmants to Her Majesty. the Queen. 
3 COCESFUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. ' 


& SON.—“For of Workmanship, and Construction of Tacks ; also for the 
anufacture of Iron Safes.” Prize Medal awarded at 


HUBB'S PATENT SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


nd Thie 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF S" t RONG-ROOM Door 
CHUBB'S PATENT STREET DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXE 
Illustrated Price List - and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


Ss GAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.—The Guinea one of 
iS a & Key's is the best — it is simple, easily cleaned, and quicker in operation than 

BURGESS & KEY, Makers, 95 Newgate Street, E.C. 
ARTISTS’ IMPROVED STUDIO EASEL.—Will take 
from 6 inches to upwards of 10 feet high. movement; 


steady ‘forward ditto. Very complete, simple, strong, and efficacio 
Wixsor & Newrox, Manuf: 38 Rathbone Place, Lenten. 


| generations. Old Store Scotch and Irish Whiskies. Foreign Liqueurs. 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen. 
(THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE) 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten Years in the tintin - per Dozen. 
"Epernay Champagne. +++, 348, per Dozen. 20s, 
St. Julian Claret..iss., id 24. Coguae B: 
Bottles and Packages inchuled —Six Dozen Carriage Paid. Terms, Cash or Reference. 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122 Pall Mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. _ 


PMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 314 Oxford Street, W.— 
Clarets, l1s.; Sherries, }8s.; Ports, 20s. 


AHIAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRAND Y.—This 
celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, = &d., at the reta! Lhouses in London ; by the 
agents in the principal towns in E: “ugland ; or wholesale at 8 Great Windmill Street, Ww. 

Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


¢ UININE. — Dr. HASSALL’S REPORT on WATERS’ 


PREPARATION of QUININE (so well known as * inine Wine’ seams 
to its value. Full list of testimonijals forwarded by ROBER RS, 2 's 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and 


30s. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


OPERA—CONCERTS, &c. 
"HE MALVERN _GLASS — (BURROW’S) — a Brilliant 


= : in quality. 
broug! a Performers viv: me. is speaks volumes Cac, 
placed ot I was at the further end of the Central "Aisle. we id 
Se eae Price 3 to 6 Guineas, in neat Cases. Forwarded on receipt of Post Office Order to 
= W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 


Agents 
WALES & M'CULLOCH, 32 Ludgate Street, 


(CHANDELIERS for DINING- ROOM | and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra Lamps and in Bronze and 
Osten, 45 Oxford Street, London, W. Pottliched 1807. 
OsSLEF’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
= suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 

LONDON —Saow Rooms, 45 Oxroap Srresr, w. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manoracrony and Snow Rooms, Baoan Starrr. 
Established 1807 


CATTLE SHOW.—Gentlemen London will find 


New and Fashionable 
est for 


ly. strictly 
ir Trousers.—H. J. 4, 120 
Cornhill, London ; and 10 §t. Ann's Square, hester. ana 


& D. NICOLL'S FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS for 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 

tith Colour. Importing Tea without colour = the leaf prevents the Chinese passing off 

inferior leaves as in the usual kinds. Horniman’s ‘Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always good 
alike. Sold by 2.280 Agents. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN 
i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Senet Genuine ar tee Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*,.* Sold by Caosse & Brackwert ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIBNTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesaleof 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LON DON. 


OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, established 
wards of thirty years, is the best and onl ovge 
strengthening, beautifying, or restoring Ww or Moustac! 
them turning grey.—Svuld in bottles. 3s. 6d., 6s., ils., & Welling 
itis most Street, ‘London, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. For Children and 
Most 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. =v hat Diseases are 
more Fatal in their than d Coughs is, Sore ahrosts 
Lungular Affections The first and best remedy is KE RATING’ 5 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, ls. 14d,,and Tins, 2s. 9d. each. Oy S KEA nr 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London. by all Druggists, &c., in 


— Another Testimonial in favour of LOCOCK’S. 
MB ny WAFERS. From Mr. Charles Loder, 224 Stonebow, Lincoln, November 
Waters power fail as large de dealer in imeticine I "safely say that your 
able medicine.”’ They have a pleasant taste. Price 2s. and’ lis. Gold by afl 1 Chemists. 
HERWOOD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, Sixpence a Box, are recom- 


mended as being second only to“ Price's Patent Chita’ 


FASHIONABLE KNICKER- | 


DRESS for YOUNG Eton and Suits, 
or immediate use.—il4 22 Corphil 


JNTERNATIONAL BXHIBITION, 1862. 
‘The Jurors of Crass? have awarded a PRIZE M the Superiority of the 


LENFIELD ARCH. 
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(THE SCOTTISH Wwipows’ UND AND LIFE ASSUR- 
Heap Ovrice—No. 9 ST. “ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Resouncest 
The Realised Fund in Possession exceeds £3,990,000 
The Annual Revenue exceeds ...........+- ooee £440,000 


BONUS FOR. 1882. 
Secured by effecting Assurances on or before ee eg: 1862. 

The peut of advantage secured by aie Assurances December 31 may be 
indicated +-Assuming that the next Bonus, to be declared in will be et 
at 1859, a Policy for 41000 will the following 

ADDITIONAL BONUS. 
If effected on or before December 21, 50 
If effected after December 31, 1862 .... . & 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Central Agent. — Hugh McKean, 4 Royal Buildings, Cornhill. 
Loeal Agents.— Major R. S. Ridge, 49 Pall Mall; Ee Seeley, Islington 
& White, Accountants, 2 Moorgate street, Bank of ngland. 


Established 1844, 


(GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vic. eap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, Chairman. 
THOMAS R. DAVISON, Esq.,2 Royal Exchange Buildings, Deputy Chairman. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of Mutual Assurance. The 
funds are accumulated tor the exclusive benefit of the = r their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The profits are divided ann 

101 Cheapside, B.C, LAWSON, Seeretary. 


y 
| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE TY, Fieet Street, London. 
Invested Assets, £5,000,000. Annual Income, £495,000, 
Profits divided every fifth ye: ~ 
Four-fitths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
The Bonuses eided to Policies at the tive Divisions of Profit which have hitherto been made 
amount to £3,500, 
Policies on the "Ps ici 1 on or before December 5! of the 
present year, will share in = = ry he Rie ae Profs oh which will be made up to December 31, 


L964. 
For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances, apply to the Actuary, at the Society's 
Office, Fleet Street, London. 
October, 1862. WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, Life, 
rine Assurances. Incorporated by Royal Charter a.v. 1720. Offices, No. 7 Royal 
Exchange, ant 7 Pali Mall. 


Green; Robertson | 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 1 OLD BROAD STREET N, B.C. -INSTITUTED 1829, 


LON 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., 


Thomas Geo. Barclay, Esq. George Hen Cutter, Esq. Frederick Pattison, 

James C. C. Bell, Georse } William R. 
Charles Cave, Esq. ibbert, Martin T. Smith, Esq., . 
Edward "Chapman, Kee, Samuel Hibbert, Newman Smith, Esq. 
George Wim. Cottam, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 


he partici; T payment of one 

BONUS.—The Decennial Additions Saas "Policies framed before — 4, 1842, vary from 
“The Qui fal Addition Poli after J; vary in like 

The Quinquenni tions to Policies issu anuary 4,) 

r trom £28 178. to £1 5s, cent. on the sums insured. esas 

RURCHASE OF *POLICIE —A Liberal Allewaneet is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
either by a cash payment t or the issuc of a policy free 
LOANS, — The Directors wil! lend sums of 430 and upwards on the security of 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
value. 

without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 

above; at the Branch 


Office, 16 Pall Mall; or of the Agents in Town 
SAMUFI. INGALIa Actuary. 


THE LEBONG TEA COMPANY. LIMITED. 
(DARJEELING, NORTHERN BENGAL). 

Incorporated under the Com ween, of the Shareholders is 

Amount 
carrral in 10,000 each. 
21 to be paid on Application, and 21 10s. on Allotment. 
No Call to exceed £1 per Share, or at intervals of less than Three Months. 
2,000 Shares are taken by the Board. 
Board of Directors. 
JAMES CAIRD, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 


T, SEB ASTLAN BALLE EY, Esq., Agden, Lymm, Cheshire. 
MAJOR-GEN. BURN, Bengal itetived Sct, Queen's 
WILLIAM MATE Esq , Edgware, Middlese: 

DAVID WILSON Esq., Caieutta and 


(With power to add Mr. Scanlan and others to their number.) 
Agents and General Manayers 
Messrs. & Co., 


Loxow—Mesers. SMITH PAYNE, & SMITHS. 
Cacurra~THE ~ weal, BANK CORPORATION, 


Messrs. BARNETT, Ennis & Co., 18 Finch Lane. 
Messrs. HOWARD, & LOWTHER. 


Secretary 
Mr. ALBERT rSNEAD. 
Orricrs GRACECHURCH STREET, E.Cc. 


This Company is formed fi Itivation and fi cf Tes ond 
1 n the rh 


Al 
@UITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Fred. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq., Peter Martineau, F'sq. 
John Charles Bury Esq. John Alldin Moore, Es 
Lord G. H. Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 
Frederick Cowpe Jshn Charlies Templer, Esq. 
Charies Curling, Riehard Esq. 
Dyneley, ksq. H. 8S. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

The kg ITABLE, established in 1763, was one of the eariiest Offices on the mutual 
princip! 

‘The e atten profits are divisible omens its Members. no portion of the same being civerted 
either for dividends on shares, as in “ Proprietary " Offices, or for commission to avents. 

During the century of its 3 th it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 

nuses on the same. 

‘The invested capital,on December 31, last, excceded Five = and a half sterling. 
ant reserve at the last “rest,” in I 1859, 76,000, as basis tor future | 

ivisions. 

Under the Bye-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 pelicies are admitted to participa- 
tion in the bonuses. 

New assurers iv the current year (1862) will be placed among that number after payment of 
their first and will become entitled to a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December !869, and in all tuture benefits of the Office. 

Scare wnat or Posicres. — The full value is paid on surrender, without any deduction. 

Loans on Ponies. — The Directors will make advances on deposit of the Policies. 

A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to | o'clock, to receive proposals for 
New Assurances ; anda 5 Account of the Society may be had ou application, personally or 
by post, at the Office. 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
Re YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George ow First, and confirmed by | 
Special Acts of Parliame 
Chief Office, Rovar Excnance, Breach, 99 Piss. Mau. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 
Bat see, Directors. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
en: inl ri sq. 
Rebext Bu lay, Esq. The Eari of Melville. 
John Garnett Cattley, Esq. Charles John Memning, ‘Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Henry Nelson, 
William Davidson, Esq. on ine W. m. Percy. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, sq. 
Fredk. Joseph E 
Riversdale Wm. Grente:l, Esq. 


Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Somes, Es: MP. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. William et 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits, 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insured on the same life. 
" ipation in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities 


A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
guarantee of a large invested Cayital--iocx. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Cextv ms anno a Harr. 

The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
My Corps, within the United Kingdom, tree of charye. 

A Prospectus and Table of Benus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. "STEELF, Seerctary. 


Established 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special ass 


ANNIA MUTUAL “LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 


Every description of Life A business ted, with or without participation In | 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 
Half Pre- | Whole | Que 
ium rem. nnua y y 
Age| Seven | Mem, of Aze | Premium| Pre- 
Years ife m mium 
£ed, | £8. d. || Mos, 5. d. £s. 4, 
30 236 30 273 142 
40 192 24 3 276 4 
50 226 450 6 2 710 146 012 5 
60 368 oi4 1s 282 148 ol 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


The cultivation of Tea in India has been of late coon pete successful, a the advan- 
tages which this locality a neg over other districts in which Tea is being ourivaes 
considerable ; the plant as grow these slopes yields a leaf equal in quantity: 
by the me in the London conpene, superior in quality to an y hitherto grown in Indias the 
supply of labour is more abundant and certain, and the climate exceedingly salubrious. 

These Estates are six and fourteen miles from the Station of Darjeeling, the Sanitarium of 
Bengal, and comprise upwards of 4,000 acres; the lands have been selected with care, are 
for the cultivation of Tea, and are virgin soil, till late:y covered with primitive forest, rieh with 
decayed vegetation. Six hundred acres are already in Tea, and there are seedlings more 
sufficient to plant out an additional 200 acres, the land for which is already trenched. and wil 
be planted, at the expense of the vendor, during the cold weather of the current month 
January next—making a total of 800 acres in plant, and sixteen | hundred more are cleared 
rorest and heavy i ~ ) propepatory $e planting; of the remaining land, 500 acres are full of 
‘Toon, Syeamore, W it, Oak, = hemes, s and these it is proposed to leave to provide the 
necessary supply of Timber for Tea Chests and Charcoal. 

The through these Estates, and communicates with the new 
Imperial rrigola Ghat, from whence the distance is only ae hours by 
way to C alonttar tl the ti total distance from these Estates to the Presidency is p 
thirty-six hours, which will be reduced to twenty-four when the tramway trom the foot of the 
hills to Carrigola Ghat is completed. 

These Estates are the property of P. whe hee te sell them to the 
Company for £4€,900; £20,600 o1 to be paid in Shares in y, £10,900 in cash 
on endorsation and delivery of the fiue Deeds, and t the rater £10,000 in three equal half- 
pearly instalments without interest. 

In this cultivation, much of the success depends upon management, and Mr. 
secured, subject to the ratification of tue Directors, the services as Resident Manager — 
William Judge, deputy-chairman of the Assam Tea Company. 

At the International Exhibition of 1862, one hundred and fifty-three 
various districts of India were exhi! , three were exhibited tn ben 
Pekoe, Souchong, and Congou, of his growth and manufacture:—of the igus aad aw 
he received three, one for each specimen. 

Estimating the returns from the pre popesty 0 at the minimum obtained from other a inthe 
District, the prefits cannot fail to be very considerable, and will gradually increase until the 
anuuad extensions proposed to be be made arrive at maturity. 

The capital of the Company is sufficient to plant out and bring into full bearing three 
thousand ive hundred acres. Tea lands in full bearing are at present worth 2100 per acre, 

The remuneration to the Directors is not to exceed £2600 a year, until the row dends exceed 
ten per cent. on the paid up capital. As soon as the purchase is concluded and the property 
duly handed a to The Company, it 1s proposed that Mr. Scanian shali join the direction, 
with power to superintend the management, and control the exp venditure, whenever at Darjeeling, 
whither he returns in December. If this prop is carried out, Mr, Scanian engages to 
retain, so long asa seat at the Board is at hie. y moeee vat least 2,°00 Shares in the Company, 
and at any time after December 1866, and before January 1800, should the prospects for Tea 
i-states be less promising than at present, on being requested by S$ 
two-thirds of the capital, he will purchase the Estates and property of the Company at * oe 
less whatever amounts may have been paid 

‘This arrangement is limited to Mr. Scanlan's own life, and is not to be binding on his repre- 
sentatives. 

Application for Shares to be addressed = bey oy to the Brokers, Messrs. Banwert, Extrs & Co.. 
18 Finch Lane, from whom Pr 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


-BROWN COD LIVER OT 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEDILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
y superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequently Dr. Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 
reason to be satistied with its beneficial tary effects.” 
“ It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. Liver 
has greet therapevtic powers and fran say investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article.” 


Dr. px Jonon's Liont-Brown Cop Liven On. is am in Imrentat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and iE with bh and signature, wiraeur 
WHICM NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectal 

SOLER CUNSIONEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


"THE PATENT VOLTA-ELECTRIC BRUSH, for Rheuma- 
Berlin, and rewarded 


produce 
Galvanic B The icity passes gently from the les he brush th the 
pores of the skin into the body. Any patient can successfully apply it himself, acco to 
rinted directions. (See Lancet, August 27, 1861. Ro 20s.—Seld by all 
yholesale Agents, 8. Maw & Son, 11 Aldersgate 5 E. 


HEU? M ATISM, N. NEURALGIA > —Those who suffer from 
BRUSH ty De, of Bertin, remectabie chemists. 
free on receipt of a penny postage stamp. 


EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berncrs Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to ay ere: 
COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE for Artiticial Teeth, &e. 
17, No. 3,556. Singie Teeth from ~~ UN 
free. For the successful result and efficacy ot hale 


gir JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 13, 1862. 


{NDIGESTION. — The best remedy ever devised for Indigestion 
Parr’s Life Pills may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in Boxes, |s. id, 2s, 9d. 

aud in in Family Packets, lis. 
a COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROAT, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, COUGH, CONSUMPTION, &e. take 


ER'S PULMONIC EL. 
Affections, as Wheezing, 


i ore 
T. Ronrats & Co. 
each. Sold by all "Chemists and "Medicine Vendors in Town and Gas. 


Now ready, 1 handsome vol. with 50 by and a Portrait of 


AFRICAN “HUNTING, Natal to the Lake 


Neami, Kalahari, from 1852 to 1860. Wi Cc F.G.S. 
Lond don: Rren+xp FY. New Burlinzton Street.” 


PUNCH'S ALMANACK for 1863, Illustrated Jcux 
Leecu and Joux Texxret, will be published in a few days. 3d., Stam; 
Pexcu Orrice, 85 Fleet Street, E.C. 


PUN CH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1863. With a Coloured 
lustration and Woodcuts by Jouw Leecn end Joun Tenxniet. 2s. 6d. 
Orrice, 8 Fleet Street, E.C. 


PUNCH'S 20 ALMANACES. —1842 to 1861. 
Posen 8s Fleet Street, E.C. 


‘| QNCE A WEEK, an Illustrated Miscellany of _ Literature, 


Art, Science, Popular Information, is published every 
1. VILL. will be published in a few days. 
Brapnvay & Evans, 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


‘VERNER'S PRIDE, a New Story by the Authoress of 
“ East Lynne,” “Mrs, Haltibarton's Troubles,” &¢., is how in course of publication in 


ONCE A WEE 
London: Brapsury & Evaws, 11 Rouverie Street, E.C. 


Bound in 


Now ready, post 8vo. with a fine Illustration, 10s. 6d. 


ALGERIA. By the Author ‘of “Life in 


London: Rienarp Brxtrev, New Burlincton Street. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


FPLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND;; or, the Outside and 


Inside of Wirtras R. If. Jessor, M.A 
: Rrowarp New Burlinzton Street. 


This day is aes crown Svo. on pd wR, beautifully bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. the 


HYMNS for the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


ondon: Loxewax, Garex, Loxemax, Ronents, & Green. 


(THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “THE QUEEN; THE 
Lane’ S WEEKLY JOURNAL,” will po goody on December 19, with a Double Su 
ment and 6d. A Copy for Seven Stamps.—346 Strand, 1, W.C. 


THE, LAWYERS’ FAMINE RELIEF FUND.—Subscriptions 

ved at the “ Law Times" Office, 10 Wellington Strect, Sew and acknowledged in 
that Journal. A coy of the LAWYERS ALMANAC for 1863 seut in return for thirteen 
Postaye Stamps, which are given 


THE. ARISTOCR ACY” of LONDON, Titled, Untitled, 
1; a Record of Family Particulars, Military and Civit 
Se’ Distinctions Public Professional and Commercial Pursuits, and 
general Personal Inform: ation regarding the Nobility and Gentry 
Brornens & Co., 9 Adelphi Terrace, Ww.c. 


JON M ‘TOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY: a New Novel, by the 
Author of “* Lady Audley’s Secret,” commences in the December Number of “ ‘1 EMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE,” ready thisday. 1s. Monthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


This day, uniform with * FUNNY FELLOW,” Is. complete, 


SOMETHING TO LAUGH AT. Gorgeously and Grotesquely 


Tllustrated. 


London: Warp & Locr, 158 Fleet Street. 


NOTICE.— —A TANGLED SKEIN, by Atbanyy 
jun., now ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
London : Beotnens, Catherine Street. 

Now ready, 2s.,ch istically d, with Wrapper by C. H. Berner, pp. 320, fep. 8 8yo. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 

On December 15, Ornamental Boards, |s. 6d. 
CONFESSIONS of a TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN. — The 


Disclosures made in this volume will be read with ceep and peculiar interest. It is full 
of information. 


London: Groner Vicxens, Angel Court, Strand. 
This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Lady and Sir Charles Morgan, 34s. 
ADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS; Autobiography, Diaries, 


ding Letters from King Jerome, Madame Patterson Bona- 

ns the Duke the Duchess of Devonshire, Duke of Leinster, Marquis 
pd Maronie of Anglesey, Marquis of Abercorn, Marchioness of Abercorn, the Earl of A 
he Earl of Carlisle, Melbourne, Lady ‘aroline Lamb, Lord Cloncurry, 

== Lord Darnley, the Countess of Cork and Orrery, Lady Leitrim, Lord Duncannon, 
Lord Macaulay, Lord Erskine, Joseph Hume, Davie! O'Connell, Sheil, E. Jenner, lafayette, 
B re, Countess Guiccioli, Mc —— Douglas Jerrold, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Thomas Campbell, 
Mrs. lemans, mii 


Rev. Syduey 
London: Wx. H. Atren & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


A Handsome Gift Book.—This day is -— 1 vol. 8vo. with 72 Illustrations on Wood, 
by Vizetelly, Loudan, Nicholls, and Hart; also with a Map. és. 
THE CHANNEL ISL: ANDS; their Physical Geography, 
Natural History, Civil History, Economies, and Trade. By Professor D.T. Axsrrp 
ba Dr. RK. G. Laruax. The Illustrations, drawn on Wood expressly fur this work, by acc 
APTEL. 

“* The Channel Islands’ excellent book of its class; well conceived, walt well 

illustrated, well printed. Itis the produce of many and every hand # good 

Atheneun, Nov. 15, 1862. 
London: Wa. H. & Co.,13 Waterloo Place, 


Now ready, toned paper, cloth extra, with plates, pp. 320, 3s. Gd. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY; A MANUAL of DEVOTIONS for 
eaten nal? of the ALTAR ; from Ancient Sources, For daily use. Edited by 
London 


M.A 
iJ. Dies Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
With Illustration. 
GNOWBOUND in CLEEBERRIE GRANGE. A Series of 
Christmas Tales. By Gronor E. of the “ Rocks of Worcestershire,” 
Charley’ = J. W. Ruskin, Esq. 2s. 6d. 


Contents rove— The Minstrel’ 's Wich Shadows—Frogs and Toads— 
The Foun Beli. A Wild. Beast Show—Grippel, the Ass—The Two Hermits, &c. &c. 


By the same Author, 
THE ROCKS of WORCESTERSHIRE, 5s. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
"THE VOICES of CHRISTMAS. A Tale. By Lovrs Sanp. 


~ 8vo. with an Illustration by Dalziel. 2s. 


“ We have seldom seen a Christmas book which d to us more th ¥ successful. 
A hearty, English tale, full of piquancy and interest, with considerable eg in which an 
under-eurrent of earnest feeling teaches one of the deepest truths of our religion,"'— /eclesiastic. 
SYLVESTER ENDERBY, the POET. A Tale, by the same 

Author, 2s. 6d. 


“ Full of interest, well and sensibly told.”—Ch. Review. 
London : J. Masrens, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK. 7 
Now ready. fep. tinted paper, 8s. 6d. 


HYMNS for LITTLE CHILDREN. By the Author of “ The 


WV OORE’S ALMANACK for 1863. 6d. Containing, besides 
4) the usual Calendar, a full account of the Eclipses, and other A 
of the Year: with «a great variety of other useful information. 
London: Published for the Company by Josern at their Hall, 
St 


THE | ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY ALMANACK for 
Containing, amongst much other useful information—A List of the Public Offices 
—A Chronicle of Remarkable Events—Pos' ce Regulations—Assessed Taxes and Stamp 
Duties, as weil as 2 Summary of the Principal Acts of Ss ement pana’ during the last Salen 
—A Table of the Quarter Sessions, and Names an ks of the Peace for all 
the Counties of England and Wales. 
London: Published for the Com; of Stationers, by Josren Garrxnitt, at their 
Ludeate Street: had of all Bor Mer rs and 
manacks fi 
Incorporation of Whitaker's Diary.” Sewed, 25. roan tuck, 5s.: 


ith lock, 
™The The VESTRY ALM SSACK. on a sheet. 
The CLERICAL ALMANACK. Sewed, » roan tuck, 2s. 6d.; morocco ditto, 4s.; with 


: Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by all Booksell 


G YOLDSMITH POCKET jALMANACK for 1863. Sewed, 
6d. ready. 
With 80 pages of letterpress, a rsh useful and valuable matter for occasional 
reference than can be found in any other publication of the same size end 
Published for the Company of mers by Josern nine, at their Hall, London; and 
ma 
In Tuck clit edges, interleaved 2% 
Morveco Tuck oe 38. 
Morveeo Silver Lock 48 
And in a variety of other bindings suitable for presents. 
Just ready, Is. 


BEETON'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, (Third Season.) 
Edited by the Publisher. 
ESSAYS, POEMS, TALES, SKETONES. 
Hood, George M 


4 Archer, F. F. 
Gray, Katie M. Haverty, Thomas ugustus Mayhew, W. 
aunders, anc the Countess de 
) 


CHRISTMAS ROUNDS, CANONS, and CATCHES. Sadie ond Words. By C. Furtado. 
A DRAWING-R LETTA. By F.C. Burnand. 
An ACTABLE CHARADE. _By Mrs. Edwin 
A CHILDREN’S NAUTICAL SAMs. By T. Robertson. 
A REAL GALANTY SHOW, with Practicable F gad Fittings, for the Play of 
“ Whittington and his Cat.” By C. H. Bennett and J.C. 
The MAN in the MOON, and how he Puzzled odthe Punters. “Devised, Narrated, and Pencilled 


EELUSTHATIONS from Designs by C. Bennett, W. Brunton, Adelaide Claxton, 
Florence Claxton, Edwin Dolby, Gostere Dest W. Feist, ‘Thomas Hood, & 
An ILLUMINATED ALM ANACK fi for the Year 1863. Printed in Coleus by W. Dickes, 
after a Persian Design by T. Sulman. 
Also, uniform with the above (Third Edition), 1s. 
BEETON’S ANNUAL. (First Season.) 
with the above (Second Edition), Is. 
BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. (Second Season.) 


London : 8. O. Berton, 248 Strand, W.C. 


BOOSsEY’s MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1863. 
Conrtarns: 
A SONG BY BALFE. 
A SONG BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
A QUADRILLE BY MUSGRAVE. 
A VALSE BY LAURENT. 
A POLKA BY MONTAGNE. 
Price 34.; post-free, 4d. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 


EW SONG. — “THE FACTORY GIRL.” By Francs 


Norman. With Illustrated Title. Published for the LANCASHIRE FUND. 


3s. (Post-free for 48 Stamps.) Prarson & Son, P’ Within, E.Cc. 
HE PARLOUR MAGICIAN —A Handy Book for the 
Amateur Conjuror. 26 Engravings, post free ravings pot frec for 


MAKER—How to Make and Work the Figures. 
SHADOWS on the WALL Thrown by the 64 Engravings, post free for 5 stamps.— 
Crane & Co., 252 Strand, W.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. — All the following Books are 
Tilustrated, and in the same condition as if the full ~y? were :—Beeton's Book of 


Birds, 3s. 3d. pub. at 4s. 6d.; Beeton’s Book of Home Pets, 5s. &d.; Beeton's Book 
of at 7s. Gd.; Beeton’s Book of Sa, Sdey 


Baron’s Little Daughter,” “ The Lord of the Forest,” “Moral Songs,” &c. Ill 
with Forty-one Engravings, designed by W. Chappell, engraved by Messrs. Dalzicl. 


The other Editions of these Hymns are, in best ay a cloth, ls. ; paper’cover, 6d. ; Echool 
Edition, 3s. per dozen. 


London : J. Masrens, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
Now ready, 2s. 


GILVIO ; an Allegory, chiefly from the MS. of the late Rev. 
Wuras dage, author of “'The Shadow of the Cross,” &c., Edited by C. Wannen Avast. 
THE FALL of CRAESUS. By the same Author. 2s, 6d. 
London: J. Macrens, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
Un December 20 will be published, | vol. royal 8vo. 38s. Twenty-fifth Edition. 


Si BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1863. 
“ The first authority on all questions respecting the aristocracy.” 
“ Beyond comparison with Stay other of ths sume clams, and of lis kind.” 


London: ss Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. wae 


in paper case, 12s. 6d. ; half-bound, 15s. 


"THE TIMEKEEPER i in the SKY. —A Series of Historical and 
logi rom the 


6d. Survey of 
We cen recommend work to all who are either interested | in Chronological 
or are i 


ub. at 7s. 6d.; Beeton's Book of :Poultry and Domestic s. Gd.; Beeton’s 
Die etionary of Universal Information, 8s, 4d., pub. at 13s. 6d.; ye ¢’Drawing Room Plays 
it 6s.; Llowitt's ) Golden Casket, a Treasury of 
‘Tales for Young People, 3s., Nie at 5s.; How ee y) Old Favourites, a Treasury of Tales 
for Y 3s., 58.5 Howitt's ot New Favourite Tales for Young 
People, 3s., pub. History of Eveland. 80 Engravings, 3s. pub. 
Round Games ter ‘all barties, 2s. pub. at 5s.; Uncle Tom's Cabin, 6s., pub. at 21s.; 
Sports of the World, 5s., pub. ai 
8. & T. Gucerr, 4 Copthall Buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. 
Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


GECURE YOUR BOOKS at the lowest Market Pri 
8. & T. Graze, 4 Copthall Buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, 
the following are Lilustratec 

Sunday A illuminated by Owen Jones, 2s., pub. at 5s. ; Gray's mad 

b. at Se. hree Gems in One Setting. 7s. 6d., pub. at 15s.; Loved and Lost, 

RREDITH, pub. at 7s. 6d. ; Peter Parley's ‘Annual for 1861, 3s. ry at 5s. 5 
of Great Men, 3s. 3d., pub. at 6s. ; Evenings at Ilome, 28. 2d., . ; Boy's Own Story 
Book, 3s. 4d., pub. at 5s. ; Sundays at Home, Is. 6d., pub. at 2s.6d. ; Every Boy" 's Annual, 3s. 4d., 
pub. at 5s. Catalogues gratis and post free. 


NEW BOOKS at less than half the Published Price, warranted 


and Evening Amusements, 2s. 10d., pub. a’ 


perfect in every res and precisely the same as if the full price were were pid. 
Art of 30s., pub. at 70s. ; (tie Church's Floral Kalendar, Iluminated, 
at 3is. 6d. ; Grammar “of Ornament, it, by Ow a Jones, 18 8s., pub. at £19 128.3 Pa 


Peri, Illuminated wen J at 42s. ( ) es from Mode E jin 
we nJo very scarce mn 


the Junior itching Cig Club, 47 Plates, 28%., pub. at 
Victoria Psal 


4 Copthall Baildings, back of the Bank 
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The Saturday Review. 


1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map and 16 Illustrations, 18s. 


I[HEBES, its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient 
and Modern; including a Record of Excavations in the Necropolis. 
By A. Henry F.S.A., &c. 


“ The most important of Mr. Rhind’s | tureof E, juities ; and isa work 
contributions to our knowledge of this | of equal importance, interest, and literary 
ever-interesting subject is an accountofa | merit. Mr. Rhind’s style is “striking and 
discovery of the tomb of a Theban wage finished, his powers of description are 
tary and its contents.”—Atheneu: great, and his narrative of personal ex- 

“Mr. Rhind’s work is invested with | plorations is as succinct, intelligible, and 
that peculiar interest which arises from | vivid ashisstatement ofindividual theories 
the narrations of practical explorers, | and points of dissidence from his brother 
copeete anes we know them to be ex ne pol investigators is modest, firm, and well 

, and in other respects qualifi sustained. His work is one which must 
Mr. Rhind is.”—Gentieman’s Magazine. be warmly welcomed by all classes of 
“*Thebes, its Tombs and their Te- | readers.”"—Morning Post. 
uauts,’ is the latest addition to the litera- 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
May now be had, complete, 4 vols. 8vo. with s 4 Mans and 22 Woodcuts and 
Facsimiles, cloth, £3 1 
EV. HARTWELL HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the 
CRITICAL STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
Eleventh Edition, revised th and ght up to the existing state of Biblical 
Kuowledge. The volumes separately, as follows :— 
Vol. I1_—A Summary of the Evidence for the Genuineness, Authenticity, Uncorrupted 
a and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By Rev. T. H. Horne. 
vo. 15s. 
Vol. BA Ayre.—An Introduction ee the Criticism of the Old Testament and to 
iblical Interpretation, Revised and Edited by Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A. 8vo. 


Or, Vol. II. by Davipson.—The Text of the Old Testament considered: with a Trea- 
tise on Sacred Interpretation; and a brief Introduction to the Old Testament 
Books and the Apocrypha. By S. Davipson, D.D. 8vo. 25s. 

Vol.  aaoaray Summary of Biblical Geography and Antiquities. By Rev. T. H. 
Horne, B.D. Svo. 18s. 

Vol. 1V.—An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By Rev. 
T. H. Hoang, B.D. The Critical Part rewritten and the remainder Revised and 
Edited by S. P. Treceires, LL.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

London: Loneman, Green. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW AND GREATLY-IMPROVED EDITION OF HORNE’S COMPEN- 
D1OUS INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
Now ready, 1 thick vol post 8vo. with 3 in Steel and 6 Vignette Illustrations, 
9s. 


COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION to the STUDY a 
the BIBLE, being an Analysis of the “ Introduction to the Critical Stud 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures’ of the Rev. Tuomas Hartweit Horne. ‘4 
Edition, carefully — throughout and re-edited by the Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A. 
siderabl afte m dry, abstract, and tech- 
m of Mr. and has nical The Indexes seem full, 
and the whole book wiil be found by young 
in some parts, whilst in others he has reliev: students a very complete and business-like 
with some fulness of detail and novelty = introduction to the elements iblical 
illustration pages which from their characte: learning.” — Guardian, Oct. 8. 
London: Lonoman, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
2 vols. 16mo. with Vignette-titles, 10s.; or bound in morocco, 2!s. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA ELIZABETH 
LANDON (L. E. L.). Comprising the “ Improvisatrice,” the “ Venetian 
Bracelet,” the “ Golden Violet,” the “* Troubadour,” and other Poetical Remains. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Fep. 8vo. with Medallion, cloth, 5s. 
PERSON? AL RECOLLECTIONS of the REV. G. CROLY, 
LL.D. By Ricuarp Hexeine. 
“ A little volume containing a great deal of interesting matter."—John Dull. 
“ Mr. Herring's work has been fuil ed.” A th 


worked carefully over toe whole, con 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE, based on the Analysis of 
Sentences ; comprising the Structure and History of the English Cancuage, 
with Copious Exercises. By Martin, A.C-P., First-Ciass Certificated 


London: LonGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


MR. CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
On Thursday next, square 18mo. pearl type, cloth, 5s. 
KET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES; being a close Abridgment of the Author's “ Practical French 
and English Dictionary,” preserving all the most useful features of the original wo: 
condensed into a et Volume for the convenience of Tourists, ‘Travellers. 
English Readers or Students to whom portability of size is a requisite. By Léon 
ConTanszav, French Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments, &c. 
CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, Fifth Edition, corrected, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
London: Lonomay, Green, & Co.. 14 Ludegate Hill. 


Now ready, 8vo. with 8 Plates of Figures, 8s. 


LEMENTS of PRACTICAL HYDRAULICS, for the Use 
of Students in Engineering. By Samus Dowsinc, LL-D.. Professor of Civil 
ig in the University of Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. with a Coloured lilustration by John Leech, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ ANNUAL for 1863. Edited by the 


Rev. S. Revnotps Hore. 

ConTENTs : — Roses, How to Grow and Show them—Fra, ts—The Novelties of 
1862—The Holl hock—Cottage-Gardening—The Cineraria—Notes on the Exhibitions 
of the Horticulvural and Botanic Societies, Roses—Pelargonium—New 
Plants trom Japan—The Pansy—G for Working Men—Select Lists of 
Popular Flowers—Monthly Calendar. 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 

THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON SACRED 

AND LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 
The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 1 vol, square crown 8vo. with 27 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcuts, 28s. 
EGENDS of the MADONN A as represented in Christian 
Art. Forming the Third Series of “* Sacred and Legendary Art.” By Mrs. 
Jameson, Second Edition corrected and enlarged. 
Also, by Mrs. Jameson, in the same Series. 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. Third Edition, 
greatly improved, with 17 Etchings and 180 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 
LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. Third Edition, 
greatly improved, with 1) Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. (Just ready. 
London: LonGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
DR. THOMAS BULL’S TWO MANUALS FOR MOTHERS. 
The Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 5s. 
HE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in 
HEALTH and DISEASE. By Tuomas Butt, M.D. 
Contents : — Introductory Remarks on the Great Mortality of Children, and the 


Consequent Duty of Mothers. 
1. Management of Children in Health. II of in Disease. 
1. Maternal Nursing. 9. Ge on Ih 
2. Of Wet Nurses. 10. Hints for the early -debeotion: of Disease in 


the Child by the Mother. 


3. Artificial Feeding. 
Diseases which may occur 


4. Diet of Childhood, viz. from the Second | 11. Accidents and 


Year to the Eigh at Birth or soon ant. 
5. General Management of f lahoe uptothe | 12. Other Accidents of Infancy and Child- 
Year, and of Children up to the hood 
E is. of the and Bowels of 
6. Of iicines, their use and abuse. Infants. 


Management daring Teething, and of the 
men! and 


on” the same Author, Fourteenth Edition, 5s. 

HINTS to MOTHERS for the MANAGEMENT of their 
HEALTH during PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN ROOM. With 
Hints on Nursing, &c. 

London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, post 8vo. with 43 Woodcuts, 7s. 

AN AGRICULTURAL TOUR in BELGIUM and HOLLAND 

and on the RHINE. With Practical Notes on the Peculiarities of Flemish 


Husbandry; the Saving Treatment, and Use of Liquid Manure ; the Cultivation of 
Special Crops, such as Fiax, — and Beetroot, &c. By Rosext Scorr Buan. 


“An interesting thoroughly | every thoughtful agriculturist not 
land useiul boo! We strongly fettered tor old trad itions, read Scout 


Now ready, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

SILURUM ; or, an Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum 
of Antiquities at Caerleon: of the Two former Volumes 
Caerleon, with much additional pawn ly and 52 Plates. By J. E. Lee, F.S.A., 

F. G.S., Hon. Sec. of the Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association, 

“ A handsome and well illustrated vebume. P “One of fe mest perfect monographs of 
archeological riches of one peculiar lo- 

aan cordially ¢ commend it to the notice of any has ever been published... . . 
and archwological 


4 valuable contribution to 
Building News. ih rature. 


.”"—Notes and Queries. 
London: Lonoman, Green. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


GODFREY HIGGINS’S WORKS ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES, 
NATIONS, AND RELIGIONS. 
1 vol. 4to. with Ilustrations, 23. 


THE CELTIC DRUIDS; or, An Attempt to show that the 
Druids were the Priests of Oriental Colonies who emigrated from India, and 
were the Introducers of the First or Cadmean System of Letters, and the Builders of 
Stonehenge, of Carnac, and of Cyclopean Works in Asia and Europe. By 
Goprrey Esq. 
By the same Author, 2 vols. 4to. £5. 
ANACALYPSIS, an Attempt to draw aside the Veil of the 
some es or, An Inquiry iuto the Origin of Languages, Nations, and 
i 
af London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
THIRD AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
“ VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES.” 
May now be had, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


of FAMILIES: Essays and Narratives 
MB the of Fortune in the history of our Noble 
ouses, By Sir Bernanv Burke, L ., Ulster King of Arms; Author of the 

Baronetage,” &c. Third Series, the work. 


The Fifth Edition of the First Series andthe | have been carefully revised and corrected hy 
Second Edit of the Second the Author, and a Y iow Additions made, the 
128, 6d. each, may also be had. Both volumes | resuli of fresh researches. 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., ‘4 Ludgate Hill. 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, &c, 
New and Cheaper Edition, to which have been added 20 Illustrations by J. Leech, 
i vol. 8vo. half-bound, 42s. 

LAINE’S RURAL SPORTS; or, a Complete Account 

Gaeaet, practical, and descriptive) of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, 

&e. ith 600 Weod Engravings. New Edition, thoroughly revised and corr rected, 
including numerous Additions. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


on EDITION OF “ THE DOCTOR.” 
Square crown 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 12s. 6d. 


HE DOCTOR, &c. By the late Roserr Sovrnry. Com- 
— in One Volume. Edited by the Author’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. Joun 
Woop Warren, B.D. 
London; Loncmaw, Gresn, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


advise every young farmer willing ¢ Burn's 
taught the Ani. of his art, and 
London: LovGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
STAG-HUNTING IN SOMERSET AND DEVON, 
1 vol. square crown 8vo. —_ Map, 18 Chromolithographs, and 22 Engravings 
“ ‘ood, cloth, 16s. 
TOTES on the CHASE of the WILD RED DEER in the 
Counties of Devon and Somerset. With an Appendix descriptive of remark- 
able Runs and Incidents connected with the Chase from the Year 1780 to the Year 
1860. By Cuarves of Dulverton. 
“An Ment and ining volume, the work of a thorough sportsman.""— Field. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW OF GURNEY'S SERMONS. 
ow ready, small 8vo. 7s. 


Seen on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. By Jonyx 
tote Rector of St. Mary's Church, Marylebone. With a Preface 


i SERMONS on OLD "TESTAMENT “HISTORIES. Second 
2. SERMONS on TEXTS from the EPISTLES and GOSPELS. 
Second Edition. 6s. 
3. MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS. 6s. 


Rivixctons, Waterloo Place, London. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT CIIRISTIANS. 
Crown 8vo. with 5 Portraits beautifully engraved on Steel, extra cloth, 9%. 6d. 

| AMPS of the CHURCH; or, Rays of Faith, Hope, and 
Deaths ‘of some it Christians of the 3 ineteenth 

Century. By She Bev. ‘Author “Last Hours of Eminent Christian 

Men.” 2.“ hristian Women. 

In this will be fe Kirke White— 


Martyn —Claudius Buchanan. wdler—Thomas Rennel! — Lezh 
More—Mary Jane Graham— William Wilbert A 
Vv op Armstrong—Bishop Blomfield—and y others. 


Waterloo Plece, 
cloth limp, 2s.; or cloth boards, 


an Siaters— Over-dreas_ Causes of iness—The Drunkard and his Rescue 
“The Gospel of —The Sin of “ Leasing "— Races—&e. &c. 
Jenn m Menem: 10 Py Row. 
royal 8vo. pp. 800, 12s. 
ANNUAIRE DES D DEUX ‘MOND DES.—Histoire générale des 
divers Etats, Relations Internationales and Com 


Finanees, Veriodique et Litterature, pour Année 1861, 
This ume is “due” to all the “Annual” satiriver to the “REVUE DES 
DEUX MONDES™ of Subscription Price to which Magazine is 
Single Month . 30 
Banrnis & Lowert, Foreign Booksellers, is Great Mariborough Strect, W, 
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GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
THE 4th THOUSAND of MR. SMILES’S 


NEW VOLUME of LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS will be 
ready NEXT WEEK. 


It. 
NOW READY, 6th THOUSAND—LIVES 
of BRITISH ENGINEERS ; First Series. From the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Telford. By Samvues Suites. With 5 Portraits and 
200 Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 42s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Portraits, 4 vols. post Svo. 42s. 


LIFE of the RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


with Extracts from his MS. Papers. By Earl Srannope. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


FOR THE CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Now ready, Seventh Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the BOOKS of 


MOSES and OTHER WRITINGS ¥. the OLD and NEW _TESTAMENT, an 
Argument of their Veracity. By Rev. J. J. Buonr, late Margaret Professor of Divinity, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREECE. 


‘With Maps and 600 Engravings, illustrati of. the Somers Fi 
‘Arts of the Country. Royal 8vo. 288. 


A PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and HISTORICAL 


ACCOUNT of GREECE. By C Ww A New ona Cheaper Edi 
y ORDSWORTH. tion. 


With an Essay on the Art, by George Scharf, F 
“A standard work of Hellenic lore.” —Press. 
Also, by the same Author, 


ATHENS and ATTICA: Notes of a Tour. Third 


Edition, with Maps and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready,Sixth Thousand, 8vo. 9s. 


AIDS to FAITH: a Series of Theological Essays. By Various 
by The Right Rev. Wau. Txomsox, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 


List of Contributors. 
Rev. H. L. Manser, B.D., tarda Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 


The Right Rev. Wa. Frrzerrarp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 
Rev. Dr. McCavt, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, King's Coll., London. 
Rev. F. C. Coox, M.A., Preacher to the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
Rev. Groace Rawirnson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 
Rev. Canon Hanoi» Brown, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
Right Rev. Wa. Txomsox, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
The Very Rev. Jonn Exticorr, B.D., Dean of Exeter. 
Also, lately published, 


INS hed i Lincoln's Im Inn B : - 
preached in Lincoln's Chapel. yy Wa. THom, 


THE LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAMINED. 
By Rev. H. L. Maser, B.D. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Iv 
THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the TRUTH of the 


SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW, with Special to the Doubts and 
of Modern Times. By Rev. Geonoz M.A. Second Edition, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 
This day, 8vo. 2s. 


A CHARGE to be DELIVERED to the CLERGY of the 
of LONDON, at his Visitation on December 2. By 

Monray. Albemarle Street. 

MR. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 

In a few days, Second and Cheaper Edition, | vol. 6s. 

"THE QUEEN'S MARIES: a Romance of Holyrood. 

London : Sox, & Bounn, West 

This day, Third Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d/ 


HSSTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the = 7. By C. J. Exxicorr, 
B.D., Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, Lo: 
London: Parker, Son, & Bounx, West 


"THE FRENCH CLASSICS ABRIDGED, By Marr pz 1a 


Vovsg, late French Master at Addiseombe 
TELEMAQUE. 2s. 6d. 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 2s. 
BELISATIRE. 1s. 6d. 
PIERRE LE GRAND. 2s. 
CHARLES XII. 2s, 


GIL BLAS. 4s. 
London: Pan«se, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 
CORNELI NEPOTIS ILLUSTRIUM IMPERA- 
TORN, : ad Fidem optimorum Codicum Castigatw. With Notes by the Rev. G. B. 


London : Wsttsam Troe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Now ready, 
"[HOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.'S RED LETTER DIARIES 


and CALEED Ens for 1863. Edited by James Graisnen,F.R.S, In a variety of sizes 
tor the Pocket or the Desk. Detailed Lists on application. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Just published, 6d. 
J OURNAL of the STaeweTIOAL SOCIETY for DECEMBER 
ol. XXY. part IV.), Co 
1. Mr. Purdy on ASSbuiterst 1 Scotiand and Ireland. 
4, Mr.E, Chadwiek-Address as President of Section “F” of the British Assotiation 
at 


iianea, Quarterly Returns, and Index to Vol. XXV. 
London: Epwarp Stawronp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


flee SCULPTORS’ JOURNAL and FINE ART 
and theP Public. 
8. H. Livprey. 19 Catherine Street. Strand. W.C. Order of any 
IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENT TO THE “ SPECTATOR. 
A SUPPLEMENT will be given with the a“ ‘SPECTATOR en 


of January 3, 1863, containing 
A BIOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL SKETCH of the ROYAL FAMILIES of EUROPE, 
With Notes on the Badges of 4 of the leading States, 
of the article in the of January 30, 1958. 
It will also contain a Review er Home axp] ao fe examinin and 
the Circulntion of Books, Magazines, popular Periodicals in Great B and the 


count 
Early application for ee to be addressed to the publisher, 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


(THE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. December 13, 1862. 


Conr: 
Dr. Semple and Certificates of Lunacy. 20. She Elevation of the Agricultural Labourer—Child 
Labour in Manufactories—The Mercy of of the Crown—Education in tary Heport and = Cae 


Social Classics : of Sate 
Show ; Lord Lyttelton on the meee System ; The Industrial Society ; eran all ie Dey 
‘Opics. 


The Memniae Part for November is now ready. 1s. 3d. 
Office, 16 Whitefriars Street. Fleet Street. 


On the ith instant, 6d., No. 12, enlarged to 80 


BEVERY BO MAGAZINE, 


The Adventures of Rob Chapters to to IV. ames Grant. Tllustrated.—One 
Christmas Day. A Poem.—I es for Christm By Georer Pesanen M.A. With 
2 Illustrations. Story of the Hoily “Branch. the of a Harle- 
quin. ChaptersI.andII. By NE. With an Iilustration.— The Bene the 
Aire. A Story for Christmas Eve. By A. B. Eowanps. rated.— Riddles 
of Guilton. ool Life. 


London : Warng, & Rovttepor, Farringdon Street. 


in INDIA.—OUR STATUES. — 
THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY contains :— Fine Views of Unity Church, Isling- 
ton —Our Public Statues—Mism: tt in India—Middle Kow Stops the Way (with View) 
Street Nomenclature—Materials from Foreign Countries—Conerete Bricks— Minster Church 
—Value of Technical Education—Changes in Iron—The “ Usual"’ Payment. of A 
Gothic Works in the Nineteenth Centu Chiming Church Beils_Christmas Time in 
Recent Patents—Church- building News— rovincial News—Com tions, &c. 4d.; by post, sd. 
Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden; all B 


ME. NEWBY has just } published ‘the following POPULAR 


. Katharine 6. Family Troubles. 
2: All Well that Ends Well. Fem Vale: 
3. Rig’ d Left. 8. Hearths and Watch Fires. 
4. en ond Ends. 9. Yorke House. 
5. of Redruth. io. The Dull Stone House. 


8vo. 6s. 
CHR ISTIAN MISSIONS.—SIX DISCOURSES on 
CHRISTIAN proached before the University Dublin: being ‘the 
Donnellan Lectures for 1861. a copious Notes and an Appendix. By Rev. W. Paxenmax 


Watsu, A.M., of & 
* Leeture VI.,‘On the and Claims of Missions,’ is a complete and very 
y en It may be read wii th advantage by those who are ‘most familiar with the en ee 
do we reeommend the ot doubs of the work. 


ave to speek much, and to 
their portmanieaus 


Our friends who 
care to have this volume in 
Christian € 


mary subjects, should take 
en they go forth on missionary work.”— 


boo! us rove tha wri not on after careful research, 
of trae in wisdom and candour.’ Colonial Church Chronicle. 


Gronce Hersenr, 117 Grafton Street. 
London: J. Hatenanp & Co.; and Sreiev, Jacnson, & Co. 


This day is published, a cheaper Edition, | vol. crown Svo. toned paper, cloth, 6s. 
Mont ATIONS on DEATH and ETERNITY. Translated 


this volume were selected by the Queen, desire translated 4 

F. printed for Her Mia y for private Subsequently, however, 

Majesty granted her gracious to Miss Rowan publish the selection: 
THE OCTAVO LARGE TYPE Boren (an ere) facsimile of that privately printed 

for Her Majesty) 1s. 6d. may also still 
& ster Row, London. 
ready, a New System of Telegraphy, 8vo. |s. 


ANALYTIC UNIV ERSAL TELEGRAPHY ; an International 


Telegraphic Language, simple, peta. and three times shorter than the system at 


present in use, presenting in its practice ne icher the ties nor inconveniences of 
Ciphers. Jount D’Escayrac DE Lacronr, Member of the of the 
Society of p Haight Comm of the Legion of Honour, 
Joun Camonn Horren, Piccadilly, 
Price |s. 6d. 


N ANSWER (Seriatim) to BISHOP COLENSOS 
WORK, the “Pentateuch and Book of ger Critically Examined.” By the Bev. 

F. W. Fowren, B.A., St. John’s colleen Cambri: and Curate of Bathwick. 
London: & Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Bath: R. E. Bridge Street. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Now ready, in a closely-printed volume, illustrated with a fine Photogra; 

price 6s, 


HE INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART of the AGE; or, 


The Jnteraatienel Exhibition of 1962, P ef Deseribed from its to its 
Tres, F.S A., “The Year- Science and Author of 
‘ot Generally “ Curiosities of Science, 


*,* work may also be had in a uniform “THE YEAR- 
BOOK OF FACTS,” entitled and lettered as an “ extra volume * 
London: Locxwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Cours, B.C 


A t PRESENT. 
[HE ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS; consisting of 


34 Maps (size of each Plate, 12 in. fo. br 9), from the most and best Authorities. 
Engraved on Steel, in best style FROGS With an Index of above 
School Maps. . Drawing, printing, and engraving, are 

London: E. P. —— 1 Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars: and Eton College. _ 
ready, 8vo. pp. 80, stitched in wrapper, Is. 
(THE MEANING of HISTORY: Two Lectures. By Fre- 
peric Harrisox, M.A. 
London: Trisxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
(THE PARLIAMENTARY RECORD, 1862. Edited by 
Cuannes Ross, Esq. Subscription, One Guinea. 
Tromas F. Day, Publisher, 13 Carey Street. Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
"THE FATHERS of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By R.D. 
Hampvex, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 
h: Apam & Cuarues Brack. London: Loweman & Co. 


Medicine 
By Epwarp a: 


H{*DROPATHY or, H ic Medicine. 
Lane, M.A., M.D. Edin. Univ., Physician to the Sanatorium at Sudbrook Park, 


Richmond Hill, Surrey. 
“ A book of consummate ability.” — Press. 
London: Joun Cuvrcarmz, New Burlington Street, W. 
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December 13, 1862:] 


The Saturday Review. 


This day, the Seventh Edition,at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By M. E. 


Baappow, Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 


“It is a rood galloping novel, like a good joyed than criticized. I 
fall of rapid incident, well put When we begin to read we cannot but go 


Now ready, | vol. 


MY PRIVATE NOTE-BOOK;; Recollec- 


tions of an Old Reporter. By W. H. Warns. 


Ready January 1, in 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD. 


By J. Suenwaw Fanv. 


Ready January 10, in 3 vols. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley's Secret.” 


Now ready, 3 vols. 


A TANGLED SKEIN. By Atpany Fon- 


BLANQUE. 


Now'ready, the Second Edition, 2 vols. 14s. 


BARREN HONOUR. _ By the Author of 


“ Guy Livingstone.” 


Also, now ready, the Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of, 


“ Guy Livingstone.” 


Now ready, a New Edition (the Fourth), 1 vol. 5s. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown.” 


Now ready at all Libraries. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By Faepericx Arvorp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. 


“The value of this little book consists in the care with which the writer has collected together 
much of what Lord Macaulay wroteand spoke which is either not known or not easily accessi- 
ble to the reader. ... He conscientiously and impartially studies the subject of his 
monograph from d« ocumentary Cathey, and thus produces a volume which cannot fail to be 
read with interest.’ "—Lhe Examiner. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & C0.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE, TIMES, and WRITINGS of | 


the BISHOP of EXETER. By the Rev. R.N.Savrre. 8yvo. with Portrait, 15s. 


THE VOYAGE of the “ NOVARA ;” Austrian | 


Expedition Round the World, Vol. IIL. 30s. 


NIPHON and PE-CHE-LI: Impressions in 


Japan and Northern China. By Eowanp B. pz Forstaneve. 8vo. cloth, Tiustrated, | | 


TALES at the OUT-SPAN; or, Adventures | 


in the Wild Regions of Southern Africa. By Captain Daayson. vo. Tilustrated, 15s. 


LIFE on the NIGER; or, the Journal of an 


African Trader. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND for 


TWENTY emame, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir S Bart., M.P. 
8vo. cloth, | 


TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and 


KASHMIR. With ic Illustrations from Sketches taken 
the Spot. By Lieut.-Colonel cloth, 28s. 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR. By 


Captain Saver, Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. 8vo. 18s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SUCH THINGS ARE. By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY, LOVE. By the 


‘Author of “ Anne Sherwood.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
A GREAT MISTAKE. By the Author of 
“Palgrave of Sycamora.”” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY M. E. LANDON. 


URBAIN GRANDIER. And other Poems. | 


By M. E. Lanpon. 5s. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 66 BROOK ST., HANOVER SQ. 


| CONTRIBUTIONS to PRACTICAL 


A. & C. BLACK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORKS. 
ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. 


School Tale. 1 vol. fep. Svo. cloth, és. 6d. 


VOL. I. of KITTO'S CYCLOPADIA of BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Edition. Edited by W. D.D.; with the 
of nuineroue Conti Royal Bro. (ops A to E) itustrated with 


A New 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. New 
Edition, 1862. Containing all the New Boundaries and Latest Discoveries; a 
Nee of, the Fed ot Chine’ Sketch ‘Manet itty. tran 
Index of 65,000 Names. Imperial folio, half-bound, moroceo, gilt edges, £3. 


_BLACK’S NEW ATLAS of SCOTLAND. A Series 


of Tove comolles Gem the best the of 4 miles 40 thetach. 
Imperial folio, cloth, 30s. 


MACKINTOSH’S ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. New 


Edition. Dated ty Waseem, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ERIC; or, Little by Little: a Tale of Roslyn School. 


New Edition (the Sixth). By F. W. Fannran, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. New Edition. 14 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 


Vol. I. CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Il. RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAKE POETS. 
Ill. LAST DAYS OF IMMANUEL KANT, &c. &e. 
IV. THE ENGLISH MAIL-COACH, &c. &c. 
V. DR. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 
VI. RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 
VU. PROTESTANTISM, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
VIII. LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 
IX. THE CSARS, AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
X. RHETORIC AND STYLE. 
XI. COLERIDGE AND OPIUM-EATING, &c. 
XII. to XIV., completing the Series, will shortly be published. 
A General Index will be published along with Vol. XIV. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
JAMES BEGBIE, M.D. 


MEDICINE. 


By Jas. Becare, M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen for Scotland. Demy 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


J. H. BALFOUR, M.D. 


OUTLINES of BOTANY. Designed for Schools and 
Colleges. _ New Edition, with nearly 600 Woodcuts, pp. 712. By J. H. 
Batrour, M.D., Regius Botanic Garden, and Professor of Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c. imo. 8s. 6d. 

Rev. C. H. BROMBY. 


CHURCH STUDENTS MANUAL. By the Rev. 
os) Brower, Principal of the Training College, Cheltenham. 12mo. cloth, red edges, 
W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT and WORK. Second 
Edition. By W. L. Arexawpen,D.D. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Sir J. HERSCHEL, Bart. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition. By 


Sir J. F. W. Henscuex, Bart. Crown 8vo. illustrated with Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


METEOROLOGY. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


WILLIAM DICK, V.S. 


MANUAL of VETERINARY SCIENCE. By Wri11am 
RICHARD OWEN, F.RB.S, 


PALEONTOLOGY, or, a bystematic Summary of 


Extinct Animals, their Geological Edition, with Index 
Glossary, and ill with ef 500 Weed Demy 8vo. les. 


Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, 


THE POLAR REGIONS. Demy 8vo. with Map, 14s. 


JOHN WILSON, Esq. 


BRITISH FARMING: a Description of the Mixed 


Husbandry of Great Britain. Joun Witsow, Esq., Edington Mains, Berwickshire. 
Demy 8vo. pp. Sie, 


R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D. 


“THE FATHERS of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 


R. D. Harve, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE ENCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA. 
Fighth Edition, now complete, 21 vols. to. and Index, cloth, £25 1%. ; balf-rusia, £32 %. 6d. 
THE EIGHTH EDITION of the ENCYCLOPADIA 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, of MR. SPENSER 


ot, JOHN'S LIFE in the FORESTS of the FAR EAST. Tilustrated with 16 Coloured 
and Tinted Lithographs, and 3 Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. (Yearly ready. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. 


Gr s, Professor at Heidel Translated, under the Author's Superintend 
2 vale. cloth, 243. ‘ Un 


THE NEW FOREST; its History and its Scenery. 


By Jonx R. Wise. With 62 Mustrationsby Walter Crane, engraved by W. J. Linton. A 
~— Map of the Forest and Geological Sections. Small 4to. printed on Toned Paper, 
superbly bound, <1 Js. 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First Napoleon. 


A History of the Campaign of 1815. By Groncr Hoorrr, Author of “ ao A ema Cam- 
paigns of General Bonaparte.” With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. clo! 


JOURNAL of a POLITICAL MISSION to AFGHAN- 


ISTAN in 1857. With an Account of the Country and Fesple. By H. W. Bettew, 
Surgeon to the Mission. With 8 Plates. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s 


LIFE in NATURE. By James Hintox, Author of 


“ Man and his Dwelling Place,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TEN YEARS in the UNITED STATES: being an 


Englishman's Views of Men and Things in the North and South. By D. W. Mircnect. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


LOST AMONG the AFFGHANS: Being the Ad- 
ventures of John Campbell wie Feringhee Bacha) amongst the Wild Tribes of 
Related by if to Hubert Uswald Fry. With Portrait. Lost svo. 


SISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


With Notices of some Charitable Sisterhoods in the Romish Church. By Mancaner 
= Author of “Experiences ef an English Sister of Mercy.” Crown 8vo. 


ENGLAND UNDER GOD. By the Venerable 


Archdeacon Evans, Author of “ The Rectory of Valehead,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS of MR. “IN 


MEMORIAM.” By the late Rev. F. M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


AFTER DARK. By Waare Coitixs, Author of 


“The Woman in White,” &c. Library Edition, with 5 Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. Reprinted from the 


“Cornhill Magazine.” By W.M.Taacxenay. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


STORIES of OLD; or, Bible Narratives suited to the 
Capacity of Young Children. By Havtey. 

FIRST SERIES.—OLD TESTAMENT. With 7 Illustrations by 

Walter Crane. Fep. 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES.—NEW TESTAMENT. With 7 Illustrations by 

Walter Crane. Fep. 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

*«* The Volumes are sold separately. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS; or, Early Life at Home. 


With 4 Illustrations by Walter Crane. Square lémo. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Contents: 
IN A MINUTE. I QUITE FORGOT. 
I DON'T LIKE. I DID NOT MEAN TO DO IT. 
I CAN'T DO IT. IT DOES NOT MATTER. 
I CAN DO IT. 7 DID NOT DO IT. 
I WILL—I WON'T. I DON'T CARE. 


TUFLONGBO’S JOURNEY in SEARCH of OGRES. 


With an of his Early Life, and his Shoes got Out. By Lee. 
With 6 Illustrations by Sanpensox. _Fep. Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LEGENDS from FAIRY LAND. With 8 Illustra- 


tions by H. Sanderson. Fep. Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of TUF- 


LONGBO and his ELFIN COMPANY in their JOURNEY with LITTLE CONTENT 
the FOREST. With 8 Illustrations by W. Sharpe. Fep. svo. 


SHILLING SERIES OF STANDARD FICTION. 
NEW ISSUE (THIRD). 


WHEAT and TARES. Reprinted, from “ Fraser’s 


Magazine.” 
AMBERHILL. By A. J. Barrowciirre. 
YOUNG SINGLETON. By Tatzor Gwynne. 
A LOST LOVE. By Asurorp Owen. 


** The List of Fifteen Volumes previously published may be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ENTANGLEMENTS. By the Author of “ Caste,” 


“ Bond and Free,” &e. 2 vols. 


SKIRMISHING. By the Author of “Who Breaks, 


Pays,” and “Cousin Stella.” 1 


NORMANTON. By A. J. + BARROWCLIFFE, Author of | 


“ Amberhill,” and “Trust for Trust.” 1 vol. 


WINIFRED’S WOOING. By Gzorerana M. Craik, 


Author of “ Riverston,” “ Lost and Won,” &c. 1 vol. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of OBSERVA- 


TIONAL SEISMOLOGY;; as Developed in the Report to the Royal Society of 

London, of the Expedition made by Command of the Society into the Interior of the 

Kingdom of Naples, to Investigate the Circumstances of Great ona 

Published bythe Autho w e yal 
ustrations in Lithograph 


royal 8vo. with numerous Ill dap and 
A SELECTION from the POEMS of ROBERT 
BROWNING. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. [Next week. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH; a Biography. By 


Joun Forster. A Cheap Edition, with Post ext week. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Agnes Tremorne.” 


THE COST of a SECRET. By Isapetra 


BLAGpEN. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Nest week. 


ROBA DI ROMA; or, Walks and Talks 


about Rome. By W. W.Srory. 2 vols. post 8vo. (In a few days. 


Mr. Lever’s New Work. 


BARRINGTON. By Cuarres Lever. With 


26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. (Jn December, 


THE HISTORY and PLEASANT CHRONI- 


CLE of LIPTLE JEHAN DE SAINTRE and the LADY of the FAIR 
COUSINS. Done into English by ALExaNpeR Vaner, Author of * 
Episodes of Chivalric and Medieval France.” 1 vol. post 8vo. (Nert week. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope’s New Work. 


ORLEY FARM. By Ayrnony TROLLope. 
With Forty lilustrations by J. E. Mullais, A-R.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 22s. 
*,* A new issue is now ready. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. CHARLES 


DICKENS. A New and sep Edition, with a ical and Vignette by 
Marcus Stone. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


A LENTEN JOURNEY in UMBRIA and 


the MARCHES of ANCONA. By Tuomas Apotpaus TRoLLope. Post 8ro, 
price 10s. 


MARIETTA: A Novel. By Tuxomas 


Apotpavs Trottopr, Author of La Beata,” &c. Second Edition, 1 vol. 
post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


THE DUTIES of MAN. By Josern Mazzi. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 


THE GANGES and the SEINE: Scenes from 


the Banks of Both. By Sipnwey Laman Biancwarp. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


FRANCATELL’?S ROYAL  CONFEC- 


TIONER. With numerous Ilustrations. Post Svo. 12s. 


A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK from 


PORTSMOUTH to the PEIHO. Edited by Watrer Wuite. 1 vol. 
post 8vo, 5s. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. The 
Illustrated Library Edition. Beautifully printed, post vo, and carefully revised 
by the Author, with the Original Illustrations, 7s. 6«. each. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 vols, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 
OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 
PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND AMERICAN NOTES. 1 vol. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 1 vol. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION;; a History. 2 vols. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. With Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. 3 vols. 18s. 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING—LIFE of SCHILLER. 1 vol. 6s. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM—PAST and PRESENT. 1} vol. 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE, 1 vol. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. ByGoeruc. A Translation. 2 vols. 6s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS 


SELECTED FROM 


LOVELL REEVE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


by Photo-zincography, of the First Printed Edition, 1609. 10s. 6d. 


Facsimile, 


SKETCHES in INDIA. One Hundred Pho- 


tographs of Indian Life and Scenery, by Capt. Scorr. With Descriptive Text. £3 3s. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE ; or, the Emission of 


Light by Minerals, Plants, and Animals. By Dr. Parrsox. Numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


THREE CITIES in RUSSIA. By Professor 


Savrn. 2vols. Maps and Illustrations. 26s. 


THE CONWAY: Narrative of a Walking Tour 


in North Wales. With Doserigtine and Historical Notes, by J. B. Davinson, Esq., M.A.; 
aud 20 Stereographic Views of Welsh Scenery, by Fenton. 21s. 


BRITTANY: Narrative of a Walking Tour. 


By J.M.J .B.A.,F.8.A. Map and § F ide. with 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY (MANUAL of). 


By the Rev. C. Bourrit, M.A. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: Gallery 


of Landscape Scenery, Architecture, Antiquities, Rustic Character, &c., for the Stereoscope. 
3 vols., each complete in itself, and a VS phs, with Descriptions, 42s. 


*«* Folding Stereoscopes, in case, 3s. 6d. each. 


LITERARY PAPERS on SCIENTIFIC 


Subjects. By the late Prof. E. Fornes,F.R.S. Portrait and Memoir. és. 


BRITISH FERNS. With Descriptions by 


Sir W.J. Hooxer, K.H.,D.C.L., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 66 Hand- 
coloured Plates. 42s. 


GARDEN FERNS. With Descriptions by 


Sir W. J. Hooxenr, K.H., D.C.L., &c. 64 Hand-coloured Plates. 42s. 


EXOTIC FERNS. With Descriptions by Sir 


W. J. Hooxen, K.H., D.C.L., &c. Royal 4to. 100 Hand-coloured Plates. £6 11s. 


FERNY COMBES: a Ramble after Ferns in 


the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By Cxanzrorre Cuanrer. Map and 8 Coloured 
Plates. 5s. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rey. M. J. 
B d Plates. 30s. 


24 Hand-col: 


ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH MYCO- 


LOGY. By Mrs. Hussey. Royal «to. First Series, 90 Hand-coloured Plates, 47 12s. 6d. 
Second 50 Piates, 24 10s. 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Joun Curtis, 
F.L.S. 8vols. 770 Coloured Copper-plates, £16 16s. 
*,* Monographs of the Orders separately, at various prices. 


*.* A re-issue of each of the Orders Coleoptera, Lepid Hymenoptera and Diptera, in 
mouthiy Half-Crown Parts, each containing 5 Plates and commences Jan. 1, 1863, 


BRITISH LAND and FRESHWATER MOL- 


LUSKS. By Reeve, F.L.S. Fine Wood Engravings. 10s. 6d. [On December 31. 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY. By Lovetn 


Reeve, F.L.S. 62 Coloured Plates. <2 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. By 


Lovett Reeve, F.L.S. 2 vols. 4to. 300 Coloured Plates. £8 &s. 


THE FIELD-BOTANIST’S COMPANION: 


a Familiar Account, in the Four Se: of the 
count, ip the Four Seasons, ie Fiowssing Plante of the British Isles. By 


FLORAL MAGAZINE. Figures and Descrip- 


tions of Ni Garden Flowers. 2 
ew Popular vols.,each complete in itself, and con 


BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 


Figures and 


Deseri; of New and Rare Plants. By Sir W.J. .H., Dy 3 } 
(the cath of the Third Series) now ready.” New Volume 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


NEW WORKS. 


LIFE of SIR M. I. BRUNEL, Civil Engineer, 


V.P.,F.R.S. By Ricnarp Beamtsn, F.R.S. Second Edition. Portrait and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 4s. 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


Partly from the French of M. Briatmonrt ; iy from Original Documents by 
Rev. G. R. M.A. Second Edition. rait, &c. S8vo. 15s. 


MEMOIRS of SIR H. HAVELOCK, Major- 


General, K.C.B. By J. C. Mansuman, Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of COUNT CAVOUR. 


By W. pe 1a Rive. Translated by Eowarp Rowitry. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHARLES V. of 


SPAIN, recently discovered. Translated by Leonarp F. Smpson, M.R.S.L. 
Post 8vo. Gs. Gd. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY in 


AMERICA. Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. New Edition, with Intro- 
ductory Notice by the Translator. 2 vols. 8vo. 2Is. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord Macavtay. 
Library Edition, complete in 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. By Rev. Cuartes Mertvare, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. 7 vols. 8vo. with Maps, £5 6s. 


THE WEATHER-BOOK: a Manual of Prac- 


tical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral Fitzroy. 8vo. with numerous Tustra- 
tions, 15s. (in a few days. 


THE LAW of STORMS. By H. W. Dove, 


F.R.S. Second Edition, Translated with the Author’s sanction by R. H. Scorr, 
M.A., Trin. Coll. Dublin, 8vo. with Diagrams, 10s. 6d, 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. Grorce 
“ The Living Wonders.” With 8 Chromoxy- 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in SOUTH 


in the District South-East of Adelaide. By the Rev- 
E. Woo! 


Woops, F.G.S. 38 Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo. I4s. 


THE CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND. 


The Hymns translated from the German by C. Winkwortn ; the Tunes com- 
piled and edited by W. S. Bennett and Orro Gotpscumipt. Fep. 4to, ls. 6d. 


LYRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays 


and chief Festivals of the Christian Year. Translated by C. Winkwortn. 
lllustrated by J. Leighton, F.S.A. Fep. 4to. 


CATS and FARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS. 


Translated and Edited by R. Picor. Illustrated by J. Leighton, F.S.A. 
Imperial 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations. 
2 vols. 4to, 48s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People’s Edition, condensed ; with 46 Illustrations 
and Maps. 2 vols. crown vo. 12s. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


Cheaper Genuine Edition, with a Woodcut Illustration to each Play. 1 vel. 8vo. 
large type, 14s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME. With Woodcut Illustrations, original and from the antique, by Grorc 
Scnarr. Fep. 4to. | 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14 LUDGATE HILL. 
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The Saturday Review.. 


[December 13, 1862. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS.. 


Now ready, 2 vols. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK tothe INDUSTRIAL DEPART- 


The nm can also be had separately. 


Volume I., 3s. 64., containing Classes T. to XT2., XX XI. 
‘Volume IT., 4s. containing Classes XIII. to XXX., XXXII. to XXXVI., Colonial Possessions, 


and Fore’ 
most satisfactory of connexion tion 
cand we are glad to be among those who ve information from it.” —xaminer. 


This day, 8vo. illustrated with Geol Swaledal 
day, royal 8vo. cloth, rith Geolozieal Map of and 


DEPOSITION of LEAD ORE in VEINS: 


An Inquiry into the Deposition of ow Ore in the Mineral Veins of Swaledale, York- 
shire. By Lowspace Braaptey, Esq., F 
“ The work is one which may be most stu and reflects the dit 
ite y died, highest credit upon 


Sve. cloth, with Map of the Mining Districts of Alston Moor, and 
and Sections, printed in te ee 25s. 


DEPOSITION of LEAD ORE in VEINS. 


Laws Regulate the Depositi Ore in Veins. Illustrated by an 
of the Geologieal 8 of the Mining District of Alston Moor. By 
Ww WaLtace. 
“To every one upon whom may devolve the ag of searching out ts 
for trial, we earnestly recommend this book on the deposits of leat ore,in Als We 
believe the fucts recorded in it to be in the highest degree valuable.” —Lo’ 


numerous Plans 


mon Revie = 


Seeond Edition, revised and enlarged, with Map of the British Coal-fields, post 8vo. cloth, 103. 


THE COAL-FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN: 


their History, Structure, and Resources; with Notices of Coal-fields in other ari a the 
World. By Eowanpo Hvtt, B.A., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, F 
A most intelligent, careful, and escription of all the coal-fields of te 
wording, in a style so agreeable as Clevate @ very subject in itive ugrecable 


This day, 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES of CEN- 


TRAL ITALY, frecieman Description of the Mines and Marble Quarries. By W. P. 

Jervis, . Assistant-General to the Italian Special Com mers of the Inter- 
national Exhib 

“ Mr. Jervis’s position in connexion with the Royal Italian Commission has afforded him 

extraordinary facilities for acquiring accurate data where his own vast fund of information 

failed him, so that he has been enabled to give us a work on which the greatest reliance may be 
placed.” ining Journal. 


Demy 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, with Portraits and Illustrations, 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of A.N. WELBY PUGIN, STANFORD’S 


and HIS FATHER, avetsry PUGIN ; with Notices of their Works. By 
Feaasy, Architect, F.R.LB.As With an Appendix, by E. Suzntpan 


“Abundant knowledge and warm interest in his subject entitles Mr. Ferrey to write Welby 
Pugin’s life ; and he has written it with an unaffected heartiness, deserving of the warmest 
; and as to all essentials—as in dealing with the ee element in the life of one who 

‘was acouvert to Catholicism—with good feeling and great tact."—Laxaminer. 


Post 8vo. with 2 Coloured Maps, 12s. 


QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA, the Future 


Cotton-Field of Great Britain, and a highly eligible Field for Emigration; with a 
Origin, Manners, Customs of the Aborigines. By Joun Dexatone 
No, 

“Dr. Lang havi ing exerted himself, unweariedly and with suecess. to procure the separation 
of Moreton Bay from New South Wales, and the foundation of the Colony of Queensiand, and 
having received the thanks of the Legislature of the New Pnagerns transmitted through Sir 
George Bowen, t vernor, now, in this volume, describes — ions to his countrymen. 
Whatever Dr. Lang does is done hly ¥3 0 ngly we have here acomplete account of 
the colony in all its aspects and capdbilities.”—Daily News. 


1 vol. post 8vo. with 2 Coloured Maps, 15s. 


NEW ZEALAND—the BRITAIN of the 


SOUTH ; with an on the Native War in New Zealand, and our Future Native 
Policy. y" New Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected to the Present Time. By 
Cuas. 

“In this new edition of Mr. Hursthouse’s useful guide, phe has brought up the information to 


the present time in statistics and political and a long ch 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the ARMY-COMPETITIVE EX- 


AMINATIONS : being a Compendium of Practical Hints for Candidates, with reference 
to Schools, Aowanes Outfits, and other Expenses ; together with Extracts from the 

ation rs, Official Rules and lations, and all other ni Information. 
yy Capt. A a _ me Royal Artillery ; late Subaltern Officer, Royal Military 


my, Woolw’ 
“The introductory ions are completely and carefully executed, and seem to give the 
pe all that kind’ of information whic ch he would took for ris of the 
admission * Line, are all fully described, 
paratory studies and ex clearly 
Fep. folio, 2s. 6d. 


EAST INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 


NATION PAPERS for 1862. 


12mo. cloth limp, 2s. 
ah (A. F.) MANUAL of GEOGRA- 


PRICAL This Manual furnishes Rules for the of 
of upwards of | names indica‘ 


explain a large number 
Stanford's New Catologue, which can be had by 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


| 


| 
| 


[ Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 5 feet 2 inches by 6 feet. 


‘LONDON and its SUBURBS. — Stanford’s 


LIBRARY M ar on the seale of 6 inches to a = constructed on the Baste of the 
Ordaance Block Plan, thoroughly revised and completed from actual 

undertaken for the purpose; with details of Tublic "Daldines, , Parks, and vari 
from orl inal documents. ‘The Map is engraved in the hishest st rie = Po 24 Steel 
Plates ; the size of each sheet is 15} inches by 12 inside the they, are wold 
caauediinar combined in any way to form Maps of Parishes, Decca, or Residential 
Environs. The complete Map measures 5 feet 2 inches by 6 feet inside the border, and is 
designed to ada) for 


| MAPS. 


form one of Stanford’s Library Maps. It is, therefore, we! 
suspension and reference in Public “aa ig Libraries, &c. The whole work, in plain sheets 
in a Portfolio, 2\s. ; or Coloured, 31s. 6d. it may likewise be bound as an Atlas. The 
sheets joined together, Coloured al mounted on Canvas, with Rollers and Varnished, 
#2 15s.; or aes s in a morecco case at Ses same price. Mounted on Spring Rollers, 25 5s. 


Singte "Sheets, Is. each, plain; or Is. Coloured. A Prospectus, with Key Map 
| indicating the division into sheets, and ~ ep! for various administrative pur- 
\ poses, may be had upon application, or per post for one stamp. 


Seale, 110 miles to an inch ; size, 65 inches by 58 inches. 


ASIA.—Stanford’s LIBRARY MAP of ASIA. 


Constructed by A. a J S.E., F.R.G.S. + > This new and original 

work is uniform with "Stanford" 3 Lib: Map of Europe ‘and Australasia, already pub- 
lished, It exhibits the Empires and other States of the Oriental World with a stricter 
regard to their actual boundaries and divisions than any other publication has yet at- 
tempted. Although the size of the Map extends to the limits of convenience, its scale of 
110 miles to an inch serves to show how inadequate a small map must be for the repre- 
sentation of so large an area. In proceeding with this unequalled series, the publisher 
relies on the patronage of statesmen, merchants, and other Ln on gy ec whose 
pursuits induce them to and F Coloured 
and mounted, in case, £3; morocco case, 23 13s. 6d.; roller, d £3; roller, £6. 


The following have also been published in the same series. 


EUROPE. — Scale, 50 miles to an inch. Co- 


loured and mounted, morocco case, £3 13s. 6d.; roller, varnished, £3 ; spring roller, £6. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—Scale, 5 miles to 


inch. Coloured and mounted, morocco case, £3 13s. 6d.; roller, varnished, 24 4s. ; 
spring roller, £6 6s. 


SCOTLAND.— Scale, 5% miles to an inch. 


Coennet and mounted, morocco case, £3 3s. ; roller, varnished, £3 133. 6d. ; spring roller, 
58. 


IRELAND.—Seale, 4 miles to an inch. Co- 


| loured and mounted, moroeco case, 42s.; roller, varnished, £2 10s.; spring roller, £4 14s. 6d. 


UNITED STATES.—Seale, 5435 miles to an 


Coloured and mounted, morocco case, £3 13s. 6d. ; roller, varnished, 23; spring 
roller, 


-AUSTRALASIA.—Seale, 64 miles to an inch. 


Coloured and mounted, morocco case, £3 13s. 6d.; roller, varnished, £3; spring roller, £6. 
* America and Africa, to furm Companion Maps, are in progress. 


Maps Illustrative of the Seat of War in America. 
Scale, 51} miles to an inch ; size, 60 inches by 36 inches, 


NEW RAILWAY and 


COUNTY_ MAP of the UNITED STATES and TERRITORIES, together with 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Sevtia, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Two Sheets, 
Coloured, 213. ; case, 253.'; rollers, varnished, 30s. The Eastern sheet, comeing Ge 
preseat Seat of War, can be haa separately, 10s. 6d. ; Or mounted in case, 15s. 


Scale, 32 miles to an inch ; size of the complete Map, 50 inches by 42 inches. 


STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE MAP of the 


SEAT of WAR in AMERICA. In four Coloured Sheets. 1. Virginie, Man: 
Junction, Bull's Run, Canada,aec. 2. Missouri, Fort Monroe,&c. 3. The Lo 
sippi, New Orleans, &e. 4, The Atlantic Coast, Cape Charleston, 
Beaufort, Port Royal, Each 2s. 6d.; mounted on cloth, in case, 4s. 6d. four 
Sheets can also be had, fully Coloured, in one case, 18s. ; roller, varnis: 2ls. 


Scale, 130 miles to an inch ; size, 22} inches by 18} inches. 


STANFORD’S NEW HAND MAP of the 


UNITED STATES: with the Result of the Census of 1860, distinguishing the Seceding 
States, the Territories ef the | Union, the State Capitals, County Towns, &c. Case, 2s. 6d.; 
mounted on linen, in case, 


Scale, 170 miles to an inch ; size, 16 inches by 13 inches. 


A GENERAL MAP of the UNITED STATES: 


wing the A of Base end and the Territories of 
Union. Sheet, Coloured, le 


miles to an inch ; size, 15 inches by 


POCKET } MAP of the UNITED STATES. 


Coloured and mounted, in case, 2s. ; folded, in cover, 1s. 


New Series of School Maps. 


Drawn and Engraved for the Society for and the 
National Society for Promoting the Education of the P 


EUROPE.—Seale, 65 miles to an ‘neh ; size, 


4 feet 10 inches by 4 feet 2 inches. Mounted on canvas and roller, varutitien 138. 
Outline is carefuily drawn, and is very distinct. The great Rivers, £0051 are easily me 
at aglance. The Mountains are accurately engraved ; all the most important Passes 
of the Alps are Lag ap U the I in the of Asia end 
Africa are delineated to w their relation to the Bumeees systems. The Political 
Each of the smatier 
ipalities are 
Great pains have been taken to exclude all names that 
The sites of Great Batt/es and other 
places ot geographical interest. 


Divisions are boldly marked, accordinz zto the most recent changes. 
Kingdoms are while the German Princ 
zuished a uniform tint. 


are no of service in Map for elementary 
PALESTIN 
M 


remarkable clearness. e 
streams, ond rincipal inserted. The Cities, the Cities 
Refuge, and places named only in th the New Testament, are specially marked. An 
enlargement woe Environs of Jerusalem, and a special Map of Sinai, are also introduced. 
*,* Maps of England and Wales, Africa, and Asia, are preparing, and will be 
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— ee ered in large and conspicuous charac- 
land engraved on copper with the nicest 

precision and beauty, of the most finished productions. The Biblical nares ave wery 
> Soe : nent, and the existing local names of the sites attributed to them are underwritten faintly. LI 
ag ee Classical names are also appropriately inserted. The best authorities have been consulted; 
Se <= = and the Map exhibits, with unprecedented effect, the great light whieh modern rese 
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CHRISTMAS 


GENERAL 


PRESENTS 
READING. 


d4to. £3 3s. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. From Professor Harvey’s 


“ Phrcologia Britannica.”” With Descriptions, an Amateur’s Synopsis, Rules 
for Layi: ~~ Seaweeds, an Order for Arranging them in the Herbarium, and 
an Appendix of the New Species. By Mrs. ALFrep Gatry. 


*,* This Volume is written in popular language, and contains a drawing of all the 
Species of the British Seaweeds, with magnified sections where necessary, in 803 
Coloured Figures. 


Super-royal 8vo. ornamental binding, 21s. ; antique morocco, 31s. 6d. 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS: a Collection of 


English Poetry relating to the Festival of Christmas. Illustrated by Birket 
Foster ; and with numerous Initial Letters and Borders, beautifully printed in 
gold and colours, by Edmund Evans. 


Second Edition, ornamental cloth, 15s. ; antique morocco elegant, 2Is. 


THE PROMISES of JESUS CHRIST. Illuminated 


by Albert H. Warren. 


Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 2ls. ; antique calf, 86s.; morocco, Hayday, 40s. 
A SECOND EDITION, IMPROVED, OF 


DAILY READINGS for a YEAR, on the Life of 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Peter Younc, M.A. 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


HYMNS of LOVE and PRAISE for the CHURCH’S 


YEAR. By the Rev. J. S. B. Monsett, LL.D, 


Fep. 8vo. 4 vols. large type, I4s. ; morecco, 30s. 


SHORT MEDITATIONS for EVERY DAY in the 
YEAR. Edited by W. F. Hook, D.D. 
*,* Cheap Edition, 2 vols. 32mo. 5s. 


Fep., large type, 6s. 6d. ; calf antique, 11s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN TAUGHT by the CHURCH’S 
SERVICES. Edited by W. F. Hoox, D.D. 
*,* Cheap Edition, 32mo. 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


SERVIA and the SERVIANS. By the Rev. W. 
Denton, M.A. Illustrated. 


“In this valuable and highly-instructing volume we are introduced to the intimate acquaint- 
ance of a brave noble race, of whom Englishmen unfortunately know ot ye 


Crown 8vo. Gs. 
KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. By D. Ricnmonp, 


‘Author of Annie Maitland,” &c. Illustrated by M. J. Booth. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION, REVISED, OF 


MISS ROGERS’S DOMESTIC LIFE in PALES- 
TINE. Un a few days. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 
A SECOND EDITION, REVISED, OF 


THE LEADBEATER PAPERS: a Selection from 


the MSS. and Correspond of Mary L , containing her fg of 
Ballitore, with a Memoir of = Author ; ‘Unpublished Letters of Edmund 
Correspondence of Mrs. K. 


Burke ; and the . Trench and Rev. G. Crabbe. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FREDERICK LUCAS: a Biography. 


Rieramitrer, Author of “ Teuton: a Poem.” 


By C. J. 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
A SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, OF 
THE HOME LIFE of ENGLISH LADIES in the 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By the Author of “ Magdalen Stafford,” 
“The Romance and its Hero,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, each 7s. 6d. 
WEHNERT’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 


CRUSOE. 100 Illustrations. 


WEHNERT’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


ANDERSEN’S TALES for CHILDREN. 105 


Illustrations. 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 
KARL and the SIX LITTLE DWARFS. By Jui 
Goppargb. 
Fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


A FOURTH AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, and RIDDLES. Collected 


by a CanTaB. 


MRS. GATTY’S POPULAR WORKS. 
“We should not be doing justice to the hizhest class of juvenile fiction, were we to omit, as 


worthy of ‘attention at this season, the whole series of Mrs. 's admirable 
They are quite sui generis, and deserve the widest possible circul — 
Literary Churchman, 


A handsomely I\lustrated 8vo. Edition of 


PARABLES from NATURE: with Notes on the 


Natural History. Iilustrated by W. Holman Hunt, Otto A. momsang C. W. Cope, 
R.A., E. Warren, W. Miliais, G. Thomas, and H. Ormmamental 
10s. 6d, ; antique morocco elegant, 


PARABLES from NATURE. 16mo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Separately, First Series, 1s. 6d. ; Second Series, 2s. 


RED SNOW, and other Parables from Nature. Third 


Series, 16mo. Illustrated, 2s. 


WORLDS not REALIZED. 16mo. Frontispiece, 2s. 
PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 16mo. Illustrated, 2s. 


%»* These little works have been found useful for Sunda: reading in the family irele, 
‘and instructive and interesting to school children 


AUNT JUDY'S TALES. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 
price 3s. 6d. 

THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and other Tales. 


Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other Tales. 


Fep. 8vo. Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 
LEGENDARY TALES. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 
THE POOR INCUMBENT.  Fep. 8vo. sewed, 1s. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. By J. H. G. 


Edited by Mrs. Garry. Fep. Bro. Mlustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK SERIES. 
Written expressly for Young People. 


l6mo. cloth, gilt edges, each 5s, 


BIBLE PICTURE BOOK. 80 Illustrations, Coloured, 


price 9s. 


SCRIPTURE PARABLES and BIBLE MIRACLES. 


32 Illustrations, Coloured, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 60 Illustrations, Coloured, 
price 9s. 


GOOD and GREAT MEN. 50 Illustrations, Coloured, 
price 9s. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 130 Illustrations, 


Coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. : 


SCRIPTURE PARABLES. By the Rev. J. Erskine 


Criarke, M.A. 


BIBLE MIRACLES. By the Rev. J. Ersxive 


Crarke, M.A. 


THE LIFE of JOSEPH. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS. _ The 
Royal Atlas, Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. Imperial folio, half-bound 


THE WORKS of SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
Uniform Edition, legibly printed. Fep. 8vo. 5s.each vol. 38 Volumes are 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Uniform Edition, 7 vols, 
6s, ench—vis, Adam Bede, Mill on the Floss, Scenes of Clerical Life, Silas Marner. 


THE WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON. 


8vo. £3 12s. 


WORKS of SAMUEL WARREN. Uniform Edition. 5 vols. 


crown 8vo. 24s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of MRS. HEMANS. Complete 
int 8vo., with Portrait Finden, 12s. 6d. | 6 vols. 
post 8vo. Another Edition, with by Sister, 7 vols. fep. 8vo. 35s 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” Fae in 12 vols. The 
Volumes are sold separately, ls. 6d., or in 36 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. 


By Witt1am Epmonpstouns Ayroun, D.C.L. Thirteenth Edition, fep. 7s. 6d. 


BOTHWELL : A Poem. By Epmonpsrouns 
Third Edition, fep. 7s. 6d. 


THE BALLADS of SCOTLAND. Edited by 


Epsonvsroune Ayroux, D.C.L. Second Edition, 2 vols. fep. 12s. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gavrrirr. Ilus- 
trated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fifth Edition, crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 


THE COURSE of TIME. By Roserr Pottox. A Cheap 
Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE COURSE of TIME. An Illustrated Edition. By Rozert 


A.M. The Designs by Birket Foster, John John R, Clayton. 


12 vols. crown 


rae ved by Edmund E vans, Dalziel Brothers, Green, &c. ‘0. bound in cloth, 

T y¢ 

THE BOOK-HUNTER, &c. By Burton. Crown 
8vo. 78. Gd. 


POEMS and SONGS. By Davin Wreazs. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIAN-E. 4 vols. 


crown 8vo. 24s. 


TALES by PROFESSOR WILSON. Comprising “ Lights and 


Seatowe Of Scottish Life,” “Trials of Margaret Lyndsay,” and “The Foresters.” Post 
vO. 68. 


RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER NORTH. By Professor 


Witson. 2 vols. post 8yo. 123. 


POETICAL WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON. 


in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 63. 


POEMS and BALLADS of GOETHE. Translated by Wir- 
Avrocy, D.C.L., and Tarovors Martin. Second Edition, 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. A New Edition, with Ilustrations 
by b= Weir, Skelton, Walker, &c., Engraved by Whymper. Crown 8vo. bound 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
Asan 


Complete 


Keira Jounston. Imperal folio, half-bound, russia or morocco, reduced to 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE INVASION of the CRIMEA: its Origin, and an Account 
of its P: 33 down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Wuiiam Kixoraxe, 
.P. Vola. I. IL., bringing the Events down to Close of the Battle of the Alma. 

‘To be completed in 4 vols. 8vo. 


A Cheap Edition of 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIAN.  Iillus- 
trated with Portraits. In Twelve Monthly Parts, 1s. 


LIFE of the REV. JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., F.R.S.E., 


and Ecclesiast! te Uni sity of Edi 
Minister of Ni Sve. witha Portrait. By the 


TEXT- BOOKS of PHY SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Davip 


Paox, F.G.S., Author of the “ Pas Li 

lobe,” &e. INTRODUCTORY BOOK. with and 
Index. Crown &vo. 1s. IL—ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK, with Illustrations and 
Glossary of of Terms. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: being an Index to nearly One 


Hundred and | Fifty Thousand Names of Places, &c. . with their Latitudes and Md 
as in “ Keith Johnston's Royal Atl Souther 
visions of the Countries in which they are situated” 1 large vol. ~ ‘_—__ — 


A MANUAL of INSOLVENCY and BANKRUPTCY. By 


James vol. svo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SUNS, EDINBURGII AND LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS FOR DECEMBER. 
NEWBY, PUBLISHER. 


THE NEAPOLITAN .COMMANDER. By 


C. F. Anusrnono, Author of The Two Midshipmen,” “ The Frigate and the Lugger. 


SCAPEGRACE at SEA ; or, Soldiers at Sea 


the Author of “ Cavendish.” Second Edition 
bs, chatted over by the ladies, and — oe 9 


CHRISTMAS at the CROSS KEYS. “Tale. 


By K: Deexr, Author of “ 
a ; _ ~ or The Dull Stone House,” with Illustrations by the Elder 


and Sailors on Shore. 
“Tt will beste talk of the els 
and caustic satire. Among na’ 


BOOKS ON THE FARM AND GARDEN, 


FUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE & SON. 
MORTON’S CYCLOPEDIA of in 


which the Theory, the Art. ae the Business of F: 


d- Agen 
Figures on Wood and 


“A more hensi Agricult and one unitinz so completely the 


MORTON’S NEW FARMER’S ALMANAC and 


YEAR-BOOK of PROGRESS for 1863. 1s. (Just published. 


OUR FARM CROPS : being a popular Scientific 


wi the present dey. By Joun Wizson, 
mor {upto the in the ‘University’ of Edinburgh : Member of Couneil of the 
Royal Agricultural Souisty of England, &c. on Wood, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 


FARM INSECTS: being the Natural History and 


Reonemny of the Insects Eobesions to the Field rope in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
also those which Barns and With Suggestions for their 
By Joun Cunris,F.1.8., &c. Illustrated with many hundred Figures, plain and coloured. 
Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 225. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: a Guide to the 


Formation and Management of Kitchen, Fruit, and ieee Gaentoms. and the Cultivation 
and Management of Conservatory, ( and Plants; with a co) 
Calendar of Garden Operations. By Ronsar Taompson, Superintendent vf the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Garden, Chiswick. Illustrated with Engravings, and 
nearly 300 Engra vings on Wood. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By Mrs. 


Heway Woop, Author of “East Lyane.” Third Thousand. 3 vols. 3is. 6d. 


THE PROPHECY. By Lady Racuex Bortter. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. 2is. 


THE CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry Woop. Popular 


Edition, with 2 Illustrations, 6s. 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. Popular 


Edition, with 2 Illustrations, 6s. 
2 vols. 


RAISING the VEIL. By Joun Pomeroy. 
price 21s. 


Also, just ready, 
THE BRIGANTINE. A Story of the Sea. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


13 Great MarcporouGu Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 
(GREECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative of a Winter 


Residence and Summer Travels in Greece and its Islands. By Frepaimca Baemer. 
Translated by Many Howrrr. | 2 vols. 21s. 
** The best book of travels which this 


charming authoress has given to the public.” 

“ Miss Bremer has many eae s to tell of the King, the Queen, and the country, that 

epecial interest at the e.""— United Service Magazine. “ Miss Bremer’s work is ‘fall of 
the most vivid and picturesq descriptions of Greek life and scenery.” *—Sun. 


MISTRESS « and ‘MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 

Gentleman.” vols. 2! 

“ Alllovers of a seeds novel aati hail with delight another of i Mulock's charming fictions.” 
—John Bull. |“ Never has the truth of that noble aphorism, * h of nature makes the 
whole world kin,’ been more Seatiy verified than in this very y charming story."’— Messenger. 

* Mistress and Maid’ is clever and — a It has all Miss Mulock’s correctness of style, 
purity of tone, and elevation of fee —Post. 


HIRD EDITION of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 


Parson Mataon. Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 21s. “The authoress writes on 
out with goed and good feeling. of female 5 life w! 
she pk mam and We consider her book to be as authentic as i t is new in the 
form and details of ite information.” '—The Times. 


I ES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. The AUTHO- 
RIZED ENGLISH TRANSLA ae pers Edition. Complete in 3 vols. 3is. 6d. 
“ The merits ~& mae Mis¢rables’ do n consist in the conception of it asa —— it 

abounds page a’ hese with details ‘unequalled beauty.” Quarterly Keview. “ Having 

carefully Wraxall's of this d novel we can 

recommend it to the public,asa perfectly faithful version. In its present form * Les 

stands a very fair chance ot MEN Edi mi 


a as the French Edition.” —Z. 


HE LIFE of Ewe IRVING, Minister of the 
By M Church, ; Illustrated by his and Correspondence. 
and asa pastor, is not i fully ske 
like which lea 
REISSUE of 2 JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. An entirely 


New Edition, Illustrated b: Millais, bound, ts. A cheap and handsome new 
of the interesting story of John H n Halifax, worthy to 


TTALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Narrative. 

By COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8v0. with Maps, &c. “ Whoever wishes 
to gain an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to know what she is, what she has 
done,and what she has to do, should consult Count Arrivabene’s volumes, which are written 
in a style singularly vivid and dramatic.”—All the Y ‘ear Round, 


Tatoos in BRITISH COLUMBIA ; with the Narrative of 


a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver’ oie Island. By Cay C. E. Bannetr-Lenwarp. 1 vol. 
coe Lennard's Travels afford a good deal of useful and interesting information about 
and 8 Island.” —Saturday Revi 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A PRODIGAL SON. By Durron Coox, Author of “ Paul 
Foster's Daughter.” 3 vols. 


Setar ot of the RING; ce, BEFORE and AFTER. By the 


aeveloned w great "Post. “A ood story. ‘The reader reader cannot but feel interested 
in the loves, the joys, and sorrows of the ites of the Ring.”"—Observer. 
‘HE MAROON. By Capt. Mayyz Ren. 3 vols. 
** The Maroon ’ will rank amongst Capt. Reid's most popular works.” —Atheneum. 


Manion LESLIE. By the Rev. P. Breatoy, M.A. 3 vols. 


Marion Leslie’ is a story of costtiahs Mey told by one who knows all its characteristics 
well. It is a genuine, hearty, human story, full of healthy and unflagging interest.""—/’ost. 


e rving, asa man 
bute exhibited and 


THE MISTAKES of a LIFE. By Mrs. 


Hvasacx, Author of “ The Wife's Sister,” “ The Old Vicarage,” &c. 


DAyID ELGINBROD. ‘By MacDonato, 
Author of** Within and Without,” (Just 


CUI 
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CHEAP EDITION. 
This day is published, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “* Adam Bede,” “Silas Marner,” &c. 
‘W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, 
ADAM BEDE, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


A NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, 8vo. with Engravings, 5s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE. 


By WILLIAM THOMSON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., &c., Dalkeith Park, Scotland. 
Second Edition, with Additions, and 
A Chapter on the Open-Air Cultivation of the Vine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


8vo. 93. 


TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM 
IN FRANCE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A “FLANEUR.” 


“ There has for a day a more book on France than this, 
whieh Flaneu has all the liveliness and sparkle 
of a work for ol it ail the solidity weight of a State paper ; and 


we exp ct for it not a litle ado itical influence -s a fair, full, and masterly statement of the 
oe fi any good account that has been given to Europe of the Napoleonic 


It tells us more is is realy going on there, and “of 
and operations of ‘the Government, than has e' has the 


the designs. 
Bute. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


GRAVENHURST 


Or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, 


Author of “ Thorndale,” &c. 


“One of those 
attentive and thoug’ ‘estminster Review. 
allow us to ‘mention, in passing, the charming volume of subtle thought 
& graceful transparent sty!c, which the suthor of * * has just issued 
the title of * or, Tho on and Evil.’...... We will si mply 
recoinmend writing un the moral — of life, to carry 
*Gravenh tful solitude.” —Cornhill Magazi 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Next week will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 


LIFE IN NORMANDY. 


Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natural History, 
and Politics, Drawn from Nature. 


By an ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


Next week, at all the Libraries, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD LANGDON; 


Or, A Novel. 


EDINBURGH: R. GRANT & SON, 54 PRINCES STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PISCICULTURE. 
1 vol. pest Svo. cloth, with Illustrations, 5s. 


FISH-CULTURE; 


Or, the Modern System of Breeding and Rearing Fish in 
Inland Waters. 


By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 


LONDON : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREBT, E.C. 


FOR PRESENTATION AND PRIZES. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ROGERS’ POEMS AND ITALY. 
Stothard, in cloth, bevelled boards, 


SAMUEL ROGERS’ POEMS; ‘with Life by 


his 


SAMUEL ROGERS’ ITALY. Tilustrated with 55 Vi 


Same size, style of binding, — 


ose rare books which, h. being filled with noble and beautiful thoughts, deserve an . 


Collective Edition of Miss Sewell’s Stories and Tales. 


TALES AND STORIES 
By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 
NEW AND CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION. 
Each of the Ten Works may also be had separately in boards : 


MARGARET PERCEVAL 
LANETOK PARSONAGE...... 


CLEVE 
The pure transparent sincerity tells even on 
those vuhe are apt to find any week whose aim 
and object are religious, heavy and uninter- 


There works inan 
caully accessible form which we 
van 


“To the th h and 
absolute rectitude inculeated in thought, 
word, and deed, and to the tender charity 
extended to the erring and a. we are 
inclined to attribute the held these works 
take on readers of all classes and all ages. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 4 LUDGATE HILL. 


ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


we 


Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with additional Plates and Woodcuts, 
fep. 8vo. 73. 6d. 


MODERN COOKERY 


FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES 


Reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully 
tested Receipts, in which the Principles of Baron Liebig 
and other eminent Writers have been as much 
as possible applied and explained, 


By ELIZA ACTON. 
In Acron’s Cookery Book both the quantity of yoy 4 article necessary for the 
eration of each Receipt, and the Time required for its preparation, are minutely 


prepa 
stated, The contents are as follow: — 
1. SOUPS. 


2. FISH. 
3. DISHES OF SHELL-FISH. 
4. GRAVIES. 


9. BOILING, ROASTING, xc. 
10. wi 


i. 
12. MUTTON AND LAMB. 
PORK. 


13. POR 

M4. POULTR 

15. GAM 

POTTED MEATS, &e. 
18. PASTRY. 

§ ELETS, 


IOUFF LES, 
20. BOILED PUDDINGS. 
21. BAKED PUDDINGS. 
AND MILK 


CAK 
CONF ECTIONERY. 
DESSERT DISHES. 
SYRUPS, LIQUEURS, &c. 
COFFEE, CHOCOLATE, &e, 


BREA 
32. FOREIGN AND JEWISH COOKERY. 
Preceded by copious Introductory Chapters on Trussing and Carving. 


“ A much enlarged edition of this useful col- | beneath our own roof. and under our own 
| lection of receipts has lately been published. | personal in We add, moreover, that 
| The preface seems larly worth at- | the recipes are all reasonabie, and never inany 
tention ; it deprecates the waste so common in | instance extravagant. bid us 
kitchens, yet shows good cookery to be de- | sacrifice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we 
sirable for persons of limited income ae as well as | may get — ple of ~ warts of gravy from it 
tur the wealthy." — Gardeners’ Chrunicie. nor with butter and it 

the ~ Miss Acton's book 

“ The whole of Miss Acton’ s recipes,‘ with a | book in every way; there is ri, we 

in every pace it, as weil 
ledge subjects 
aandles.’ "—-Meuical Gazette. 


LONDON : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 14 LUDGATE HILL. 


Immediately, 


VINDICLZ MOSAICZ: 
A Letter to Bishop Colenso in Reply to his Arithmetical and 
other Arguments against the Veracity of 
the Pentateuch. 


By the Rev. C. PRITCHARD, M.A., F.R.S. 
Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society ; and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18% FLEET §TREET. 


GOLDEN LEAVES. 
Edited by ROBERT BELL. 


with exaust of of our Beste Sump sown 
ustrated vings, pointed toned paper. 
aud handsomely bound in cloth and price only 25s. 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO. 


Mr. Russell’s American Diary. 
‘This day is published, with a Map, 2 vols. post Svo. 2is. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. 


By WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D 


*,* In cloth lettered, 16s. each volume. 
London: Evwarv Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


LONDON: BRADEURY & EVANS, BOUVERI£ STREET, E.C, 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
(EXTRA) 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 


Christmas Stories and Sketches, richly Illustrated by numerous 
well-known Artists. 


OONTENTS:— 
1, MERRY CHR 


in Town. by Alfred C 


2. A CHRISTMAS FIRESIDE TALE: —_ 


iu Mauri 
8. MY © CHRISTMAS PIECE. 
something about P: i Burl and other Christmas Extravacan 
(Illustrated by William Connell. 


4. THE WISHING WELL; or, Time at Langton 
strated by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. 
5. THE KISSING BUSH. 
(Illustrated by E. J. Poynter. 
6. THE GHOST at HEATHERBELL ABBEY. 


(illustrated by T. Morten. 


7. CHRISTMAS in the DAYS of DICK WHITTINGTON. 
8. THE CHRISTMAS WREATHS of ROCKTON. 


{Illustrated by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 
9. ASKING A BLESSING: a Christmas Story in Three 


I.—The Concert. 
1I.—Christrras Eve. 
iL— Earth Peace.” (Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 


10. BUYING THE MISTLETOE. 
(TMlustrated by C. Green. 
11. CHRISTMAS i in the STREETS: oP *Policeman’s View of 


(Drawn by George H. Thomas. 


12. CHRISTMAS CHARADES. By an Old Manager. 


(Illustrated by G. du Maurier. 


13. THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN’S NEW YEAR’S DREAM. 


(Iitustrated by Florence Claxton. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S NEW YEAR’S DREAM. 


(Illustrated by Adciaide Claxton. 


14, MY CHRISTMAS INVITATION. Illustrated. 


OFFICE: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WAS HE SUCCESSFUL? 
A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


WILLIAM CONINGHAYM, Esgq., M.P. 


Srvete Sunscrrprion —HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


ew 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 


A List of the Town and Country Depots (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 7 
FRANK FOWLER, 


Ss 
Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, S.W. need 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of Books at MUDIE’S LIBRARY is now by 
many Thousand Volumes the largest in the World. 


It comprises many copies of nearly every Work of merit or general interest 
published in England during the past twenty years, and is still further 
augmented and enriched from time to time by the addition of all the best 
New Works as they appear. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE PARTHENON 


Of Saturday, December 13, contains: 
ANTON By As ISLANDS. By D. T, Ansrep, M.A., and R. G. Lataan, M.D, 
4 LOCKE, Civil Engineer. By J. Devev. 


LIFE OF J 
AM TAGESI. ICHT. Orrmik 
THE TAEPING REBELIAON IN CHIN A Commander Brine, RN, 


LUDWIG UHLAND. 
Connesronpence :—~TEMPLES OF BAALBEK. 
Scrence:—LIEBIG'S THEORY OF FOOD. 
Five Anrs: THE CRUIKSHANK GALLERY. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.; and all Newsvendors. 


NOW READY, 
PRICE FOURPENCE, 


SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE, 


FORMING THE 


EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS 
OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Contents 
HIS LEAVING IT TILT. CALLED FOR. 
HIS BOOTS. 
HIS UMBRELLA. 
HIS BLACK BAG. 
HIS WRITING DESK. 


HIS DRESSING CASE. 

HIS BROWN PAPER PARCEL. 
PORTMANTEAU. 

HIS HAT BOX. 

HIS WONDERFUL END. 


Att tHe Year Rovunp is published in Weekly Numbers, 2d.; ia 
Monthly Parts ; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. 


On December 12 will be published, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 
THE VOLUME OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1862, 


IN WHICH 18 COMPRISED UPWARDS OF 


ONE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


Selected from Works o » bh our own and por La exhibited at the 


It is a volume well worthy to be placed o 4 on te dnuiee- room table, and is suitable for 
presents at this season. 
IT ALSO CONTAINS, 
TWENTY-FOUR LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
Which include Twelve of J. M. W. Turner's principal Works, &c.; 
ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON ROME AND HER WORKS OF ART; 


EXAMPLES OF THE WORKS OF BRITISH ARTISTS, AND ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION; 


AN ESSAY ON THE PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRIAL ART, by Joun Srewarr; 
THE MEDLEVAL COURT, by M.A.; 

NOTES ON THE PICTURES AND SCULPTURE, by i. Beravixcron Arktnson ; 
NOTABILIA OF THE EXHIBITION; &c. &e. 


With the Part Sor January, 1863, will be given 


alogu ofthe International Exhibit 


— Articles on several important subjects. 
*.* THE DECEMBER NUMBER Now READY, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON : JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


THE 


CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE: 


CONTAINING 
Contributions by the Clergy and distinguished Literary Men; 
WITIL ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT ARTISTS OF TIE DAY. 


~~ 


The FIRST NUMBER, for JANUARY, 1863, will be ready before 
Christmas, price ONE SHILLING, with 12 Iliustrations. 
Contents: 

THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. (With an Illustration.) 
TUE NEW CURATE: a Tale in Nine Chapters. (Illustrated by J. E. Millais, A.R.A.) 
Chapter I.—The Small Room in Laura Place. 

Discord from the Harmonium. 

«+ ILL.—Eclipse of the Lone Star. 

» IV.—The Earnest Listener. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AND MORN, (With an Iilustration by C. W. Cope, R.A.) 
ARMY READING-ROOMS. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR IN THE EAST. (With 3 Illustrations.) 


li0W_SUSY TRIED TO BE A HERUINE: a Story for Christmas Eve, in Four Chapters. 
(With 3 Lilustrations.) 


Yigis to Londen. 


Il.— Michael Barton. 
at the Farm. 
with Fire. 


TROLLOGE ON THE CLERGY. 
PICTURES OF DOMESTIC LIFE: “Only Grandmamma!” (With an Iijustration by 
De a 


CHRISTMAS EVE: THE DECORATION OF THE CHURCH. (With an Illustration 
by L. Huard.) 


LADIES’ WORK IN A COUNTRY PARISH. 
CHRISTIANITY: THE MARTYR. (With an Illustration bY 
. D. Watson. 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN A LONDON HOSPITAL, 
LONDON: JAMES HOGG Bs SONS, 9 AND a ST. BRIDB’S AVENUE, 


Ciry Orrick: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
Baaxcu Crose Street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham. 


EET STREET, E.C. 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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Early in 1863 will be published, crown 8vo. cloth; 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


A STATISTICAL, GENEALOGICAL, AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE STATES AND SOVEREIGNS | 
OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD IN THE YEAR 1863. | 


BY FREDERICK MARTIN. | 


The object of the “Statesman’s Year-Book” is to supply full and accurate information regarding the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World 
in the following particulars : 
1. The names, titles, and genealogies of the Ruling Sovereigns, Princes, and Presidents of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, with important 
historical and biographical details. 
2. A short and accurate account of the constitutional organization of the leading States of the World. 
3. Lists of Ministers, Generals, Ambassadors, and other important State functionaries. 
4. The Budgets of the chief countries, with details concerning the main branches of income and expenditure. 
5. The strength, organization, and other particulars of the Armies and Navies. 
6. Tables of Population. 
7. Commercial and other statistics bearing upon the political state of the various countries. 


All the above particulars will be based on official documents wherever these can be obtained; and in all cases the authorities will be given fully. 
The reader will thus have an opportunity of verifying each statement, and also of making further investigations. ; 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MACMILLAN & COS NEW LIST. 


2 vols. crown vo. cloth, 21s. This day, crown 8vo. cloth, red leaves, 7s. 6d. 
THE TWO CATHERINES; LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE 
Or, Which is the Heroine? TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
A NOVEL. By CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Parthenon. Vicar of Doncaster, end Chaplain to the Queens Stemerty Sead Master of 
“From the first paze to the last it affords ample evidence of its being the production of a 
graceful and experienced writer. ye have suid enough to show our high appreciation 
a Its merits cannot fail to secure it a high and permanent place in Cheaper Edition, Third Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Bell’s Messenger. MEMOIR OF GEORGE W IL SON, M.D. 
“ 4 very sensible and cleverly constructed novel. Of the appreciation of this story by 
el Ley aes yank Bea pen ment's doubt, whilst itis in every sense calculated to give Late Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 
Morning Post. By his SISTER, JESSIE AITKEN WILSON. 
“ A clever and a charming book.” 


This day is published, 7s. 6d. 


ro lth, THE SONG OF SONGS. 
ON CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION :| wih Commenter. 


’ By JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. 
An Inquiry into the Position of the Church and the Clergy, of a Fellow or Author of “ 
the Study and Use of the &e. 


In reference, I. To the Articles; II. To the Liturgy; III. To the Canons 
and Statutes. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP IN THE 
HIGHLANDS, 


AND THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. 


By the REV. CHARLES HEBERT, M.A. 


With Map and Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


VITI: By P. G. HAMERTON. 
An Account of a Government Mission to the Vitian or 
Fijian Group of Islands. Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s. 
By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Ph.D., F.L.S. HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
Observer. Chronicles and Documents published within 
community. wee § in's ba Seemaun's book may be warmly commended to public bite perusal.” By T. L. KINGTON, M.A. 
Of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 
This day, handsomely printed, with Tojtial Letters to each Sonnet, and bound in gilt othe preset of Who, te promote 
SCRIPTURE SONNETS “ Well written. and,in site of its extent. is highly interesting. it carefully 
LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. ‘ | 
787 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, 
WINE MERCHANT, 


65 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


INTRODUCES, FOR THE FIRST TIME INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, PURE 


GREEK WINES 
Of high character and reputation, which, for Purity of Flavour, and Soundness of Body, are unsurpassed. 


Bottles included. 
SANTORIN.—A stout red wine, with sp gl per doz. 20s. ST. ELIE.—A very superior light dry wine, with 


flavour, resembling Claret, but without any acidit Sauterne flavour and character, with entire freedom 
4 from acidity recommended. per doz. 24s, 


THERA.—A stout white wine, with 208. at the price... 

flavour AMBROSIA.—A most Juscious wine, “equal ‘to Con- 
CORINTHE.—A full-bodied wine, with Cham- 24s stantia 

pagne character and bouquet ” | LACHRYMA CHRISTI—A luscious, yet “dry red » 42s, 
D Sparkli 30s. wine, equal to Tokay eat 

* | VISANTO.—A most delicious sweet “wine, equal to 48s, 
CALLISTE.—Resembling, and equal to, Bucellas .. eee ” 24s. the of Cyprus see eee 

CHIO MASTICA RAKI.. .. OB. PEF Bottle. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


Bottles included. Rottles included. 
*VISONTAERE per doz. 20s. | DIOSZEGHER BAKSTON AUSLESE ... per doz. 32s, 
*ADLERBERGER OFNER> » 24s. | MENESER AUSBRUCH ..... Tokay 
*ERLAURE ... bad » 28s. | TOKAY-IMPERIAL 
BADACSONYER ... — Do. do. (DU KRONE) BS, 
SOMLAUER AUSLESE ... én ve jen » 28s, Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 


The red Hungarian wines in particular are justly celebrated, being for the most part sw — to the French red wines, possessing more body and 
flavour, with less acidity. We are led to make these remarks in consequence of having received from Mr. Denman, of Fenchurch Street, some samples 
of Hungarian and Greek wines. Of the red Hungarian wines, the Ofner, at 24s. per dozen, is a good wine; but the Erlaure, at 28s., is decidedly a fine 
wine, both as respects strength and flavour. Of the white wines, those which pleased us most were the Badacsonyer, at 24s. per dozen, a wine of full and 
delicate bouquet and flavour, and the Dioszegher, at 32s. per dozen.— Lancet, August 16, 1862. 


* These Wines possess all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and contain without their acidi The general approval these wines 
have given has elicited the following confirmation :—* The Wines of Hungary are so good as to be almost oe re Times, October 29 es 


FRENCH WINES. 


Bottles included. Bottles ipeluded. 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE... doz. VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC, 1858 ove per doz. 148, 
Superior ... pom 6s. | sT. EMILION 208. 
MOET’S ” finest 1857 (extra quality) eee ” ST. JULIEN one coe eee ” 30s. 
FLEUR DESILLERY .. .. » 6848 The above in Pints, 4a per two dosen extra. 
CREME DE BOUZY a a » 728. For other growths, see Priced List. 
Octay Qr. Cask, . Cask, 
RED LISBON per doz. 22s. 47 00 £13 70 SHERRY ws ase eee POP Goz. 18s, £5 12 0 £10 14 0 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, stout? “94, 87140 1414 0 Do. ~ 9.00. iam 
VINTAGE 1858—rich, full flavoured, BXCELEBNT .0 » 24s. 7140 141440 
heed or 30s. 9160 18 14 0 Do. » 30s. 9160 1s 140 
Do. 1854— aiid elegant 1180 22120 Do. ~ 38% 12120 33100 
- 1213 0 2319 0 | AMONTILLADO 40. 1350 £2 50° 
For other qualities, see Priced List. 


VINO VERMUTH. 


hly valued for its refreshing and restorative propertfes, and perfect freedom from any acid This Wine is an excellent stomachic, was formerly in great favour and 
request, and is the Liquecr that bas its ancient reputation. 


Price 26s. per Dozen, in Original Bottles and Cases as Imported. 


SAMPLES OF WINES AND SPIRITS FORWARDED. 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF TWENTY-FOUR PAGES POST FREE. 
Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post-office Orders payable at General Post-office. anita 
ALL WINES IN CASKS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE socIMT# VINICOLE DE LILE DE SANTORIN, GREECE, 
65 STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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